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In preparing the following^ Outlbies of the World's His^ 
ton^ the author has assiimed that, the proper aim of. such 
historical study as can be pursued iu hr^h schools atid | 
acadeiuies should be to gWe the learner a vimf of ‘ 

human pro|^ress, — to furnish, for t brief but e>j;pUcit 

answers lo such questions 3^ these: 

, j:. What the Eg}'‘ptians, Greeks, Persians, Hebrews, 
i,.atin,s, Spaiiiai^ds, English, etc. ? What did eacli of these 
nations contribute to the common stock of civi!i/,ad'*>n 

z. In whal fdrms did the nund of the race e:\pr '-,s itself r .i 
in religion, avar, law-making, poliricat organi/aion/liteca- 
ture, art ? 

3. What was the actual ///> cf ihe peopk themselves,-^ ; 
their condition as regards^ political freedont, education, 
physical well-beinjg, food, drbss, trade, society, etc ? Whaf; 

,were their ways of thiakii^^ :^nd iit.>w di(,i t]iesef;3how 
selves, in the maniieis, customs, and social usages ■ ‘.of 
time ? "■ ^ 

4 . What have been the great skps in knman 

the 'discoveries, social and political change^ advan^lilh 
thought and skill, that have carriei^;;: forward 
and' ‘the ‘‘be^OTent of mattV estate (Bacqg); 






i brought watld up ’ 
bf ehlill^meht atid knowledge ? ■ ■■' ' ■' 

^ 'that- we-have- learned' to a^jk^otily' in ’ ' 

recent times. The asking of them and the 
M them have given ys history in its modern 
|l^fe } that is to say, history as a showing forth of the life of 
in place of history as the mere biography of kings, 
f record of battles and sieges, of dynasties and courts. 
^Tlae theory of this book may be stated in a single isen- 


||teibce; it is, to bring to the treatment of history for elemen- 
instruction the same method that has proved fruitful 
and interesting in the larger classic works. Such tr^t- 
marked conlra^jt with that of the comjpendiums 
- in 'binary use, which consist mainly of catalo|ues of facts 
and of chronologic data. The author believeii, however, 
vthat the judgment of progressive teachers will fully coincide 
. with his own in this: that far more valuable and more 
i'dasting results c'an be secured by giving scholars a vivid 
eneril view of the. institutions and civilization of the 
latter nations than by cramming the memory with ever 
posing an array of isolated facts and dates. 

book has grown out of a great deal of etperimenV 
'i with classes, — ' |^ting of P^pHs can take in and 

imilate, of what becomes fruitful in their minds, and of 
bn the other hand, ^ is retained with diUculty or for- 
I with ease. Care has been taken to cast the para^ 
into such a form that the subject-matter of ^ach 
’easily; grasped bfl^the pn and the same readily 
by m^s of the notes, — a device which 

fttp- ,be better of this grade.' .than 

ral' gm^HS wovdd is scarcely necessaiyctp'' 
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call ti?> im itl^a‘5 t|ey 4mw4''4iri|| grei|\; 

,care hf M*, ^ace^i#el8,:'ai»4,,,vrtl|, W fpaa4'':^th.„-ai:c««^j': 
and a«^?le. eng3lin>%-wt)|^'' whicfi k ^ 

excell^t, is by '^r. John Itfrstt i; 






In addition to £eat^cs fere w ^4 s§liel^ 
to' whicit n<^fe;;i$vcaUo<l^i';'t 'Tiiife;'^^ is tnade^i'frfe’ 
ciodem and preseiits fe fruit of those researches 

that hjive so! essentially modified and so greatly enlarged 
our views hoth of antiquity and df more recent times a 
It is writteii^ in the spirit of the modern method, — that 
method which de^ls with the broad, ^dtal facts, rather than 
with the pedantries of hiatofy. * ' 

As, by the courses of study in our public s^hbohij general 
history ^ is not, taken, up until Ji^r'seyeral yedrs^ 
the history SIf our own country, it would %ve been qh|t| 
superfluous to insert hero an imperfect' dbnipendiumV^'^^ 
what has already been goiie^over. in detail; hence in tfe 
book the history of the United States is treated only kx so 
far as it4ouches that of other nations. 

The Author is deeply impr^^^d with the conviction that 
histo^, studied in the right manner, is of fundamental im- 
growth of the mental and moral nj^jfelire. 
And he l^lieves that such study is«of especial moment iti 
our own country, as a preparation fof^iti^nship m a free, 
selfrgoverning nation : for how can we appreciate what fe 
enjoy, unless we kno# how it came to bel In the sinedw 
hope that this survey of the providential ordainm^n||d| 

human affairs may pfOve helpful^Jboth to inteUectual * 

and 'the/ formation'; of 
judgment''' of thCyteachi^:/ 


itvis cominended to fe 





NOTE TO KEVISKD EDITION. 


;? In the present edition the Outlines of Histor}' has 

llindergone a careful levision in the light of valuable 

'suggestions from teachers who have had the work in use 

in the class-room. To such teachers ihe author takes 
w 

pleasure in cv^^r’essln';, his luNirtjr thanks. He iias also to 
acknowledge in a very ];jrtiruLrr tnann;'! his obligaticaiS 
to Prof' C. K- 'Apams, of the University of 
who kiu/l’**'- wcr;t diroagh the whole book and comma- 
niented lo the -uitlior his K<;Uo]:irly a i isolations. The |)reS'“ 
enU ediTrui contains snrji 'modification of the text as were 
necessitated by these siiggcstions. It is ];roper to add 
that the textual diffeicnces are not such as to interfere 
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■v HisTdRt 'isMbe’^iefined, 'in aijjj^neral p^fi 

il^e m ot i^nkiuii.. . a’ 

vfSSwi' it is tte ttarcathre of 'ife-ri^ 

of those, fambus peoples: 

2. In -this its pr^er, and-'.h^hetef .Sense his^^ty: ; 
poses the races advanced t>e!y<Md &e 
or primitive state, gathered poKued 

cohSatmlties, or iw*^; and it eonfines it^ toj 
nation^liose achievements IxaVe inftuen^d 
<-«ir«!w%fehe ■ world’s '^affeii®, ai^ .made the -fsondili^-iaf* 

the ^iwd'rir what we ;bow; stjlm- yy *'■, ^ 

' ';i^ p m‘aiikl.nd^wfesi<fe' ’ 

i&resting ^d v^wable know^lei%e, supplied 
by various scicifices'; ’ i A^’noug'ttese are,^ ,,, \ 

Ethnol^ogy, or tbe i?.dence of riie several x^es..^ 
dt biankind/ , ^ . 

Ai^cUMOtJOGVy or riie , 
mad.!' . ’' , '.'I ^ 

'Pmi.oi^'cKiYv ox thp 

; the d,d; of ^ , -.r.r™ 

^mfiLbdm®unl:y’ in-itS'lbw^ of;'pXO|g^& 

, tii|tN a v^i^|-|^dudt df b^ii diac^J 

dM» df 
ymM at»o Oh, 






beio% to ANTHRGlig^OGY, whicH- 
«^;i>itoence b«* deals With mail in natural ///j/i?^^ratlier than 
History proper, which deals with nations, 
that is to say, w'itii man in cknlnaiwn, 

A s* Viewing histi >ry as confined to the series of leading 
'A^**'rcBti nations, we observe that it has to do 

"t&triqTace, graTici divisitTi of the human fain- 

Hjy namely, Avith the (hiucasian, or white race. To this 
..division belonged the people of all the elder nations, — 
I'^ypfcwis, Assyrians and ilibylohniins, the' Hebrew,^-' 
sjiiii'cian.s, tlie Hiildocs, rhe I^rsians, Iht 


^''^i>d the -fertrnans. Of course, the nii'deni luiropeaii' 
vh-opB, a-s also the statics founded by European colonhtSy all 
: belong to this ci hnologlcal division. T’hus we see that his- 
* tory pro]>er widi but one highly developed 

type of lUitTikiud \ for though the great bulk of the popu- 
4a(ii.)n cS. t!io globe has, durii^g the whole rec(»rded penh>d, 
beloxvged, and does stili belong, to other types of inartkind, 
"^yet the fhmrasiaTTs foruk the only truly histaricdl race. 
Hixnce wt; may say iIliI civdization is the product of the 
hram of this racu 

peopiC'-i outwih^ -a iHc ( ‘auensian race that have ’'made some 
1^ rn civilization, the Chiin^se, Mexicans, and T’eruviaijs stand alono. 
honjrh fiLce< rose con^idcraldy aho\c ifke i-aivu^ye iirae, their 

civthaiadun was stations ry, <-)nd pry hjvl no niar!;ed infh’.ence .<u the 
^neral current of the vvorJd''; r’rog|g|fc • 

‘ ^ 

; :P . 6. Modern scholars divide this hisiorical stock — die 
; |t!» three di 4 Ciucasiau race — into three nniin branches: 
r viftions. j iho A'ryau, or I n<lo European branch; 

Seauhic branch ; 111. d'lie Hainieic liraiich. I'his 
d;:ifetesifiGad9n ‘is a one, — thru 'is to say, it 

patea ,.I%$ed on the nature of the languages spoken by 
e families of tfaiions, ~ but at the same 
'throe di^itinct civilizations. 




- 

ii — ,»»-r; ,, y; ; 

• 7. The Jfl^'Srt,"S«a«h A-at .divfeian :W ■^rhleh 'Vire otrfi'>, 

selves bekftjg i . it induikis ne^ly all die 
erit and past tedt^bn* of Europ^ — the Gre^s,* 

Latins, Gerinaias or Teu'tous, C^Us, and Slavonians. -.to- 
getlier with two ancient Asi^ namely, the Hip, . 

doos and the''t*ersians. ' ' .^V ' ■ " 'l^r- 

S. The evidence of langus^ show;? that di^'i^ltic, Gtsf? 
man, Slavonian, Greek, and Latin tongues all Thilflt walty, 
bear a remarkable family likeness, am.1 that proved, 
they share this ^ken ess with the Sanscrit, whi^li, was 
ancient language of India, .and with the Zendy'#fc;^|tnnfe 
language of .Bersia. It is quite cert^n that the 
of the Persians and of the Hindoos and the fofefathg^;«^ 
all the European nations w^e once one people, 
together somewhere in Western Asia. g,Th is was at a time; 
long before the beginning of recorded Sfetory (fof We 
nothing of the Greeks, Latins, Germans, Celts, etc., as 
until we find them in .Europe) ; but Still it is proved by thd,;; 
evidence of language that their original home and nat|^ 
seat was Asia. • ' ■ • . : ■ 

9. The Semitic branch includes the ancient ihhabit^^ 

of Syria, Arabia, and the Tigr%^d Euphrates 
countries. The leading histofmal representa- 
tives of the Semitic branch are the Hebrews, Bhoenicia;!^^ 
Assyrians, and Arabs. Me 

10. The Hamitic branch but one prominent repr^ 
sentative, — the Egyptians, "ft is probable, 

however, that the ancient Chaldayans also be- 
longed to this race. 

tX, The liistory^of the civilized world is the history of 
die Aryan, Semitic, and Elamitic racea Tt is comparison 
o!^|^ntercst to know that the race to which we *'®^®*^* 
belong, the Aryan, ha.s always played the leading part in^ 
the _ great drama-pf the worid^s progress. 'The 
nStions, , the Egyptians and Chalda2an!^,:,;';.though 


up and f^4 

''^friaiwed -in h great 'degree ^/cfrf froai'^e reat'-^of tlie world, 
considerable ii^itence on the main current of ^ 
biMdW-. As to the Semites, Iheic is One respect in which 
Aiy' h^Ve ; the |Seatest place in tlie story 'CStf mankind, 
rfiliady, in, rdigioiiS development; for the three, religions 
'dhat have taught men that tliere is but one God — namely, 
the Jewish, the Christian, and the M ahom'e tan have all 
home from among them. But, aside from this, the Semites 
^ do not make nearly so imporlai^t ta: so conspicuous a hgure 
-in history as do Ihe Aryan., or I udci Airope.ns, They 
haV;e never been gteatly progressive. They have generally 
/'ihown a conservative disposition that Im. main, 

to llmir native seat, in th:. It-i' ■■ '-T 

CCiimlry bet\\cen the Tigris, the MecUlerranean, aiul the 
Itcd Sea. Tine; th^y bav(; not, like the Aryans, been the 
pMiders oi new nations ; and they liave never attained a 
high intellectual development, or that progress in political 
freedom, in bcience, art, and likTature, which is tlie glory 
Aryan nations. 

H we trace back the present civilisation of the ad- 
Aryai^« In vanced nations of the world, — our own civil- 
ly ization, and that of lynghuid, Germany, France, 

^ hud that much of it is connected by 
direct and ludmiken line voth the Koucin. Ihc Romans, 
in turn, were heirs of the Greeks. Now, all this is Ary'rn ; 

* and when ive go baci^|o the primitive age of the undivided 
Aryans in Asia, we that this race must even then have 
,,>een placed far above the condition ot mere savages, anef 
■ that they had mafic good beginnings in .goveitiment, and 
. social life, and^ religion, ^and the simple mechanical arts. 
Thus we are folly authorized to s.ry that the Aryaais atre 
peculiarly the race of progress; and a very large part of 
. the history of the world must be taken up with an. acci^ni 
|§0f 1aie contributions which the^ Aryan nations have iaad#o 
.j ; ift^oomroon stock of civilization. 



13 ; ^ -yorld’s 

L gi:at»J>s of Oriental n^tiom, tbisiMsoV. 

aokcJi%, I. The ^jrptians; ^heisA^yro-Babyloniana j 

The Hebt?ews; 4, The Ftonidw; S* The Hmdoojfij 6. 
The Persktts, v * 

U. The history of Greece. 

III, The history of the Roman Bominiok 

IV, The history uf the Middle Ages. 

V, The history of the modem European states and na* 
Sons 

14. The entire historical period, commencing with the 
airly Empires of the East, and coming down ehfoil»ol»sJ« 

Lo our own times, is usually divided into dis^ 
tinct portions, sometimes two and sometimes thre^l that 
is to sa)^ some historians make a double divr^OTf into 
Anaeni history and Modem history; and others a triple 
division,^ into Anaenly Mediceval^ and Moden$ history. In / 
either case Ancient history ends with the breaking up of 
tht Domiiaon of Rome, in the fiflli century a. n, (fjtll of 
the Western Romm Empire, 476 n,). Then, if wejnake 

the douhk division, Modern history will he^n with the 
downfall of Rome; but if the trtj[>k division, the iiiterval 
from the hfth to the fifteenth c^mtur) will be resiarded as 
a period by itself, called hlCDlievAb histoiy, or the history 
of the Middle Ages ; while Modern history, atv^ording to , 
this method, will he confined to centuries betwtxui the 
fifteenth and the present time. 

15 * Such divisions of the historic period into portions 
are merely arbitrary, seeing that hisloiy forms Nature of tht^ 
in reality an ulibroken whole. We shall adopt 
the triple division for practical convenience, though per- 
haps the doul^le division h the more philosophical ; for 

f l«5, we think of the ugeS as forming a continuous streanit 
Roman Dominion may still 'be Regarded as a mirp^[ 






3fSfe6»tfreB^oSi4rf .1^':^. 

tred, ate from whic±i, p» 

was^ dtit Of "te '^reakiftg 
ii-i|f mfi»At^bQm'itep of teme in tfje fifth cejiimry a. O. 

Western K&fian Empire fell, uteei^dte attacks 
Ifeoteiilfyacte^and of .other new races loosely called 
tets terbaxiaiis ’O'that the modem states M Europe 
l^tlt^rSpte, France, England, Germany, etc. — 
took' their rise. ,■ > . ' , ' ' '■ , 

‘ In tte largest sense^^wever, history w a its 

=' >«? ' epochs' form but acts iti one grand ww- 

thread of progress binds 

ilhteon to. nation i and. looking at humanity as a whole, we 

' 

Y'MinirrH THE AGES ONE INCREASING PURPOSE RUNS, 

'aSf. Ttmoctts OK MEN ARK WimNEO WITJI THE PROCESS OK 

?" ‘ '’'■■"E, SUNS. - ' :■' Tcnttys^H- 


w. 

'’’fe '■■.ll' 


^HIlLYTIC SYNOPSIS FOa REVIEW* 

of History, i.) ^ 

AK'WHROPOI IXAY, I Ijow distmgub^lied. (^4.) 
History i rover, ) , 


;^mU)TOGY, 


how defined* (IF 3-) 


^ of the Caucasian Race, 

■' ’ r Hindoos, 


Aryan 


pERSfANSt 

Greeks, 

LATINS, 
GIRMANBj 
CR li^TS, ' 
StAYONIAJWS. 
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■ 'ii ,« ^-A ll^’fertANS, ..' 

• IV. Diyteipns pf , Wistwy, ■ flT i3 > 

. . >:''i. ORtEisW NaI-ION^ 

' ’ 3 . towE. 

' 4 .' 1 ^E.''Mi]^'#fe 'A gi^* *'.• 

g. Modern History. 

V. Chxfli'tiologic P^ods. (5 i' 4 ") 

Ancient History, frova the earliest 

Western Roman Empire, 476 A. D. ' ' '' .■ 

Mnit.'KVAl. History, from the, fell of the Westtt^ 

‘ Empire to the ci-jsc of the l 5 th'ceTitv,.y. ■ 

• Modern Ilisirouv, from the dose of the 151U century to 

present time, 




Section l 
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aRIENFTAL MdNAJfetHlEa 



> CHAPTER I, 

GEOGRAPHICAE SKETCH- . 

ancient OrientaJ civilizations to be trea^l^ M in 
this section ccwprise the monarchies 
Assyi ui and Babylo nia, Judx‘^a^ Phoem^dai 
F^etsk. " / ' 

tb,e siii^b, exception of Egypt, the scat of all the' 
ancient Oriental, nations was in a\sia. And of 
tins gtavjd division of the globe it is' to be 
l^ed that only a small pai't has ajty conaectioii w*th 
proper. Historical .\sia is in reality ^minm^siem 

3^: part <.i A Ski north of the .Altai range is a 'Com* 
Aaf.,. harnm waste. .Ji was almost w^hully 

tmkuown in antiqahy. ^ 

4*, Cemral Asia, exlending ]>etwa.‘nn the 50th rcKl rJu: -ptfe 
parallels ot north latitude, — known to ancient 
writers as Acr/Z/dr^ — Is a rt^gion of vast pla- 
Being dc.siitutc <‘f arable land, it \>> a mere country 
sfnre. Il J.as always supported a great population, 

^ population of nonnul^^ without (ixtd habitatioiv; or 
with no other form of political xssociaiTon ihi^i . 
^m±al government. ^ Accon.Iingly, tlSil races of This 

played no part in history, except that t'lie.tlildiiMO-' ' 
M Tartar races, iuhabiting tbe great steppes, 
poured dawn u|>o« and 'oouquered the civil 


^ 'C^trfcyat AsIk. 






'tte' 


a; ,.6 r. * * 

Asia. e. 

/l^rdwng ' t||fl;;f'jtefti^ #e. Mtidiu*rraoe«','l»is* 

'_c5itei|)nsHiig ' dli'iin^-t'’^>a^i;vs;|,. ( i ), "Sy ri.t pro|pr ] ' 



||Pl^il|Oiaf ' j^iui:liitg tiig^' narrow' 'i^irip of coast' 

;;'&Vandn of PhcenidiHf^' 



{v3>:;T11[fe;|>cteasiJta' c>f ’'i%tabte»'i^tr^tcliiog sowthe :ibi war<t.' 

;;';|ji^''is !ittl0 J^p/>rtancf; iii ^iOcieiu h|sf 

■ fe’'tbe' towns'' of ■•'€ie ’rigri,s» and 'Eu|'ili|^||^ 
'''8eveVM,4iS'te*ct, tomtqrkf'’dm'iions:,' r. Anne''* 

:ni^ or tlic,„higbkibd, region Isi^ween Asia M'inor 
■' ; Skfid' 'the : Caspian ' Sea. ■ sf* Assyria prop^^ti^ a^bich 
''pIvA'he 'TigTia,; River'' 'aniij wesi (d die Zagros 
3; Babyloteay obmpri-sing, tbe great allmdal p!d«3t;,''bi^?tweo'i!i..il 
f he, lower,' co«i‘se of the Tigris and o£ the .Knplitetesc'W^';': 
;'”fcetc'hiiigxjstwa»^i to th€_ Syrian Tc^^ert. 4. Chaldaj^«H’^^r<sr^' 
;;';cottntrj'' ati^he head of lire Persian Chilf, 

'iy''|0iard fmhtdhe loader w'^awrs ^ the Kuphrates Id tire Sy^i|,j 
:'':i)osert, 5. Meso|>ot-,d)na, .• or the' distrfc’ 

,:two great riveted S^rsia^na, jncl«dteg'''i 3 K^ 
flsilong the ^ ^ 

' €>> 'it teU 3 l.;;itoP ^41 tli|^fe' ’ tcniterfes ' 

’ 4 j<vemll!y,^-'^dt'd£ disfhetnatteiis, ^ may. i 

iiy w 

dt the aligns ^|#.Ruphfi(it|?^, dte’w^'to 
teTtitorf.os were:ut>^rhe4‘-fr^''er$ia: u\; 

Balrypiiwi, itnci Assyridh 




F' \V» 




me'height-oC its powcir, 
i|^|^'''J®way' the life t'egioh between the Zagros: 

S 'mA ^p ■ M<i'ditcrranean Sea. ' 

'ahd^^ (r*ersia)Jay to 'the ea.st 

;''^i^l'tte'_^gros''rhaij^ of mountains, which sep- ' 

^ - "aftt^ -it from the I'igris anch Euphrates ba' 

In the north, toward the Caspian Sea, W;is Media ; 

<^nd reaching to the Persian Gulf, was ancient 
pfo]>er Farther eastward, and stretching to the 
was peninsula India, forming the eastern limit 
I'M aaui^nt Asiatic civilization. 

nations rerordeci in history arose in the 
Ci^tilwon three alluvial plains the Nile, of the Tigris 
: ttt^fffcography. Kuphrates, and 0 the IndhC This fact 
: was wholly due to physi. a.I causes. In a priitiitive |tate of 
society, population c'an gelhcr into nations ordy in regions 
whtjre a fertile so‘i1 piodiKaa abundant hfow' the tfttee 

/'^nviai basins just named are distingtt^ed iew, their ex- 
‘Wiordinary ferliiity. Here main re sponiauf oif>lj |)roducet% 
certain important articles; of <HUch as dates^deC, etc., 

■ which, being easily (uhivated and yi^ldih^ immense re- 
timis^'inadc a huge population ]a..sslbiis. Accordingly, we 
hhd that in tliese countries im n hral adopted fixed habita- ' 
tiblis (a great advance on the ]\isloi'al qx nomad state) and 
fonned themselves into prdhical associations at a time long 
antedating recorded hibior}\ \ 

. ^ II* As the physical conditions that favor the formafisOlis 
pf ; human society are, so far as the Old World goes, found 
iJy'ohly ip the alluvial pi of Southwest As ia (taking 'in 
fe' of na. ^ as th^ eyl]esi- appear in thes e 

^ and "''as!*pu!)l^!- pro\’ts itnrT afflhc 

Ei^Tjopean races cante from Western Asia, — we may safely 
that / 4 is^wa'is, if not the cradjc of <he human race, 
the cmdle of dvili^a^ n. '' 

sliail''iie^n with "these earliest nations of civilized 



, /ft’* 

wifan. the orlj^i dt the toman raci?., iu ■ '; 

first :'»eat,^V 'Earliest . d^str|^^tfen, /history 
prop^-^ does 'not tmde^alce tov.doai* ^J-fistory commences, 
^ >heh historical records commei^h^ Hence 'we must leave 
to reyelation and to science the cSisiiJ#attion of piimitlve 
humanity, and take up our studies with thole ancieiit 
etital nations that appear on tihe stage'of liuihan iiifiiirs 
historic records begin, '' 

13, When the curtain goes up on antiquity, — say in the; 
23d centuiy p. c., — we hive disclosed to laew. Eatiteftt his* 
the venerable figures of two civilizations : that ^ 
in the Nile Valley and im Chaldma. ^Xmrlieyond this 
narrow region the fore^orld is to us shrouded in 
trable darkness, ^ 





i4<! is the country in which ,wc» first find -a gov* 

Afli%¥ty of enimcnl and political institutions established.^ 
Egypt itself may not have been the oldest 
but history is certainly the </ir!c‘St 

numents, record*,;, and literature surpass jn antiquity 
J|tof Chaldaia and India, the two jmxt oddest nations^' ■ 
is natural to suppose that;|H| of the JJile ■ 

i^jlave bgen one of the primitive seats of hpman soci- 
lot, the condition already mentioned as favoring the 
first formation of nations — namely, cheajp 
and abundant fobd — was hero present in k 



Why 




I Egypt, 

I atthe irne of 

I Twr, > '^\ 

I ^C^HS rAM CoNguesf ''*'71’' 
^ C>AMBYSES. 


:n. called,, from tke ,f^'iwratiti<|r' 

ograpfey. ' 

, This mighty 

7 river, flowing fip i^i the i 
■ Abysaiaia ' 

fhe grea.t .iaki^^i''":' 
of equatorial Africa, ^ 

PX„ih^.; :.ldjefi€*UM,TO^te. 

In its annual overflow 
(due to the immense : 
rainfalls in the Ab^j^^s- 
sinian tnountdin$),\the„:| 
Nile, .by its njud;i^:| 
E^g, renews 
year the soil 
strip, so that ail7''lhe 
had 

. t9 . . , £_lanh and ' '4 
produced. 

17 . (In Egypt the ' 
date-palm „ , . ; 

grew spon- ^ 
taneously,. and fur- 
nished the people i^h ; 
a cheap and 



^AP STUDY. • 

Anctettf th^ div«io„.,-Lo»rr Egypt, o, the Mta; 

Or the Heptanomis ; U^pcr Egypt, or the Thebais. ! 

wasMemnhfe? '^‘r-*l” 7“\ “rPP'*'® ■' "’Wch bank of tfft Nile 

7^<.U n?I ‘I''''”*''"' was Thebes ? ,. 4. Near whiol, citv 

tench orthe »lteT‘^ 6 ^ Wh *?*”"'* * A '•***“ 

' .*» liint[ << Goshen? 7 . WJlMiea ■: 

:,*M tm pf 1 ^?,„ 'w,, , what.c^^^ tei#in.,{n,ts^ 





mMs. 




of foodjj of the sod al$o^ 

[ iKjgli^ Ubor, large cfop> ot crie^ls (espeaill/^ 

at aod the granan^^Suci. ^-g>P^ WrOe'liic 

"i^rehou^e whence all die peoples (d the Medtterrj^Peaa 
wont to draw anpphes m sci^on^ of scjh li^ " 

; fit, Ihe c%ig|jmes^ of Inm^ lu hgvpt kd to a gieat mijl 
pn th< Check wntrr^ 

.p«oi>ie Diodp^rus tMchilii". who 1 1 ivt led tJiue nineteen 

lifeiithries kgo, siys that io bim^ up e ^ laid to miiduH/d did 
cost iuoie than twf my drachnns i k sv diin^Jtour dollars 
our tnom \ }, *nd he n^" uccs Llii > t u i as a. t ause of the 

n ulousness of i j^njU 

g, Infomnt) )n jp to up mnt Lj\pt \v i until the 

^ ot M iPu , din m 1 I hicih J) )in the inr- 

1 UuLs ^ ik Cr ctk liis < n in and cspfruiljy 

that of Th rod / who tM\ci ^ n. 1 the 51 h 

K c^j, * nd ii ^oip u i ; n nt 1 of a hi'^loi) wntten in 

K^nsskhy M m ml r n i j ph i r pn«.si m ^1 k unlur}^-^ (. 

l>ui in nu'rUi till out Iviunvledoe of iheanrnnt 
he new ^ I hi been o+c f'\ c\ Undid fn the d^stov 
‘ cn of i]m il m u M ^ tiie insutption^ vjn h 

tlie Egj^pli i of < 1 widi ir<^ u ravishutsa carved orj tfau 
buijdiugs a k] jiiomin c4*peciaU> tluit obUiJvs, pauittd 
r^n tin frt,‘'Co^d inurior'' of Hhu lombs, and indeed placed 
, oi\4lU>ost cvtiy object </ use or ait 1 he s( vv^tnigs vv^erc 
m the chaiaciei ( died /v to^hphhcs^ nhicn 3^ i (di<»_k term 
'meautug sacred caiamgs, 01 pne^'K wnnn^ NovVj the 
knowledge ot the reading uf these dicrl <v n wirh the deihne 
;/ 0 f^|gvph and “ hieTO£Uphips’ bi' utn 1 >^non\iu for even 
^^|Sjiis 8 ^'fhat mysteiious ^ % 

M. ft n IS iu interesting accidc nt ihat led to ttie unved 
of ing of tins mystciy I Hiring the expedition of 
the French to Kg3^pk iiridei NajailffuH at the 

♦ TleiodoUis called tlu Uth(?i «if Igstor) wm bom at 



dose dlggimg''^^’%ui>.; 

datroh 6f a fort lifekr Rosetta ntbuth of the Nile found 
a about three feet long, on which was an in- 

scriijdoii in three different characters. This was the famous 
“ Rosetta, atone.” One of the three texts (the lower one) was 
Ore'elT, and of course was readily translated ; the text at the 
htaSTwas in the mvstic hkyoglyp hic character ; the interme- 
diate text was 4u a character since called tiem&tk (lUmos, the 
people), that is, tlie writing of tlic common peoples^i ^ This in- 
scription was ct^gied aiid dioulatexi, ahTLong sc|^^ and ait^r , 
long and ingenious efforts the alphabet of the hieroglyphicii;, 
was made out ; so that now these careings are read with ease ‘ 
and certainty, and a new tlood of light has been thrown on : 
the history of ancient 


No’I'f on thk Rosrt': a Stone. — The trxi, wlu'.u 
showt'ij that the inscriptittn wan an orthnance of tlie juUiias. 

Uiii luju'/rs to riol'ei) y E]>i|)li'anc^ on the orcasion v>f h’m 
196 F!. c. /Ptolony l!piphancs was one of a line of Greek, 
who ruleri over from the time of its coiKpie^-t by Arexahd«r'» 41 ^ 

cc!itiio% to I he 1 st ccniury K c. ) It contains a command tluft Jhe de- ' 
croc phonl'.i he ins-.;rihed in die sarrod letters (]uerogiyj>hics), the letletiSi';. : 
of the country fdea\ot;c), and (ireelc letters,— and tins for^the con veil- ' 
iciice of Ihe mixed ]>opulation ot l‘Vy]>t ruder bis uders. it was ' 

iiatiiral iv» couclnde that the three text- ,ve3e iho s.ovh' hi hubstmu e. and 
aeeoriliiigly earnest efforts were made {<.) d<-t'.lj)’.o» ilse hie: > 'clvphiv , by 
aid of Ijif. Greek. The fyrsl clew iva:> <f»btalnud by uuticei , ' 11 ;: ! (cuuin 
groups ot the hieroglyphic eh-iinctcr^ wer<i inciosed hi uvu) rmps, .uifj 
ih'^e groeps «.oi rvsf/ondcd in relative (.ov tion nah certain po'-ner 
names, such as PtoJemy, in the Gicck text, d'iic rdifAving line 
present.^ a few of the i.hai'uJfus wnh a gionp in the oval nng. (d'he 
words and groups <j( words are reul f'x>»u ? 4v>?' to 4//.) 




of '^e,i|gTo*^.|B%ei.««;i^rffl% graBn%#’-fei llw 

-^opp (fbuTid <)n\ aitv^cr'' fii('Jj|i^(i 

,iK%^';fcl^B0patra,IJut the <irst^ firsjat aclv^ti*i:^:''wiih-'TOade* 
^m'’aA.foJlo,ws ; --^ ' " '''■'■ '' ' 


;# 






i«' 


fP.f ,■ 




Siipp<,iscKi to be . 


SnppOJjM to be 


Plolemy /Wcvwwj-, and C'’Ico|.atri« t' A7ri^/^aim. U now 
wrre //*AV/*.9i^7is, the characters l, 2, 4^-.' in 

coiresiKT^nd respectively with "5, ;, 4, z, ,n Kleopatra 
^’t«*h-iu.i!0-s l)ejng I he /y/// in KJoopai/a. cic. )„ In i'hia» 
letter;^ d.,. covered ; t>y rnc ms of nihcr groups iht \vh4U 

' I'rowd. That by tins phonetk 

resolved iotd the Coptic 
wCicJi wrv, already vriderstoodPhy 'iit;holar<i. it should 
‘ feofteii tljat tnc gieat \v(»rk o!' decipbcis^'ig Was mainly effected 
FreiKiL savant, Cliaiii]x>lli' ■:•. ^ ' 

|.:_ ^'.. 'The Egyptians were r. ot . ‘J/?/aim. as wo under^stand 

|»is*pttan race. ‘Z'.' , ^^‘-T ^‘‘^longwl to tho Caucaslaip 

hence scholars call them by a special designaiion, 

: fefe 9I.£^m<e^* ' They boi e a greater ^er 

. semhL#£epp,. the...a 0 riejifja than to any oth# 

:,»Qj^t,and the EOTUan language seems to l&e; a/iort^ 
i)|^ltiye Semitic. Hence some scliol^rs l&l'isye , that 
gptiaiw, .wece,..migiiialij' .imi^igrantSi. intft!' , th^^i^iJe , 

jl 6 (^..tae,..alluy|at.plaift.^a.t, of dve Persia 

^ out. if this was the tai^e, the, E^gypl&ins must feavc'^' , 

»■», thfl' I 

^ ■■ '/'Ip-, ':• : 





V/S^^ #it i ' 

w i^n 4 jn Usmmum^ M 

i«^!Sto®f»paia|. 3 nui 8 ,it 
^api^MJIffli^Unaiia;® -■* ' 

®«itl foMd a flou rising mon; 
ing; ifewat t^ rcSmote perfotl^Sie Great Pyis 

modem scholars are agreSi that tii^’sfe^ 
tur^'wfefe reared by kings of ih^ fourth dynastyX 
time not later that* the middle of the 2i;th ceiituiy n,^ 

J» evident from the mtmuments thatlhe cralifat' - ’ 

®fjys early date j^irT many 'respects 
^er, and hence we ®st.seek ^origin y 
But /io7s/ far back? According to the n^m 
Manetho, twenty-six dvnai^yq^ of ki»ys ^ , 

i w IS plSSt by soma sc hoik, 

^nseo) Others Ifitig it down as 4 te kk 


- wtory of Egj*pt fmn the first dynas^ (270^ 
do^ to the destniciSoh of E^ptian im- xhc j ' 
4 ^ehdehae by the Parsikiis CS^^S b. c ) nmy be 4 


/ ’ 

I into thr^ periods, tuatnely : • 



iod (orgjeriod xd the old empirel, Ma the 
(say *700 B, c ) ft) io8o. 

Period (or period of die Hyk'sos mle), 


I. 

•flrliest 
^II. 

to *s*7. ^ ' ' y , 

Peilod (or iteriod of >aie new cinidre), 

( first I*»»?Qd begii^ first djiHttQlfCj 


i an interesting met that in the ^ inteii<» r of to 

has been found a faicrogljyhiS^y al n.ai|p e wtijcl 
in reading ^ The' Si^t of the B| yp 
l^bwer was then^ at Mernphi s, i n, r Bgjpt, Where i 

-ivboltejwuntry; and it ii 
Sp^iqp^Tiat this epoch tlie E gyg|ym s had made vet) 
piognss in the. arts Befoi^ Ihe clpsfi 

I d Per^ however, was broken up intc 

\teyik stearate kingdoms^ the monarchy wfiic& ruled ^a1 


^P ^!^..t )pper bong the^^Bwt powgf^. Tin's 

Irotle countiy lu so^ feeble a^condipon that it was in’^|ded 
fe^A^reign tntni), namely t^ e lUkso^ or She^erd 


J&reign tutm), namely tl- e lUkso^ or She^erd 
jknd with their t onquest of Eg^ ^ ) 

the hast Period, or Old J^nipire. 

:::^ OT.*’*'*trhe Stcond Penodls the era covered W^KMgof 

v*«»BdP«.o 4 , ^yM9,'<?r Sl te cb crd Kings, ^fp^for 

about centuries (2080— 1525 b. c). *Ilie 
b^he\cd t6 ha\e be(n a nomadic race from 
JSy ^ ij i\ fty, II ^ ' Imtenng Lower £^ryi">t, they de- 
na^tiy^ nypnarchy ai Memphis, and afterwards 


lS the’^lhet 


kingdom of Uu 


|lpnttplete ebtabbshment of t^cir dpminioir^was^^otat |poa 
^pd ^tet this follows the darkest period of Egyptian 

a refpre»<»0tatlon of die <iigo€t-nng of Cheop';, or Sfoufuj. 91^ 
ttws nt tJit head cf the chapter. * 














btit it 


;l^ divided iiitj 




Tlie grand age. 



the Hyhsos 

i who Jieadcd ,1J,4V 

i tionatwjgr|§)n^ and who received as his reward 

■ ihe siipreme ^ aM|||*ity — ;* 

' whi£R_vya$^inherl^[,,byJiL iiov^'hee^Tn#',: 

one t:Teat with llicbr;s T)f , ^ 

The most s^len,did' pi^idicTof Egyptian Iii^tory vvais Uilt 

■ * kg hteent . }^;.Al a " 

(1525 isDo B. c.).^-' Egyptian art attained 3 ^ ‘ '■ 


fecaic* n,Mand the great tejiij^c palaces of t lse 


TBe Egyptians even undertook forchiin f xi 
Aj^ bk. were invaded ; the 

kossani, aiifl n portion of M,.^p t:a^rha..was^^^ to tM 

l^^tTan Empire; The chief of da-se vairlike ki;!:^;a 
■ RatiE^ses 11 . j, tie Si’sos^/ny of the. Greek wrixers. 

29* From 1 he twentieth dyirasty Oiiwards 'dilu ted ' 

till finally i t. was con quered 
by thp ' s . .lii iclcr <pam p/sfcs. '525 n. c. 

In 332 F|?)Pf fell u nder thy doniinjon of Alexan der tklS 
Great, who founded amT literftt^ 

and comiiiercial center ca 4 kp,iJ.!e,yandria. One of lii^ |:e|M 

his fragnient 

■ ami , kk-.*^uus 5 pp|c;d, iu Ibi ]g|r ' 

, ’ •, ^ ^ At the head of ih.e eighteenth dyiu^xy is SuppoaM'to 

' 'l^baraoh,^*-^ho knew not Joseph.” 'The oxodiis^of the Israeld'i^s fro-i M ij 
:Vy%ypt is believed’ th have takea pl^ce l^io rcigtS'^ 

fourth 'king of the ninetetnjth Tii%ao*»' 

was hardehed, and'who was drdwtied'.in ;'. 












325 b. T hewceforwaird^ 
of tRie Ftblemios raled, ^ 
ot t!ie"'Nile ti 1 ! (^ueen Cleopa^tta^ * tjbe 5fest' ’df - i' 
^ b\r^rco3iiti by the Romans, died by lier birn 
veherid^le laM became a Roman .prm4hce 
IJjifSee under the history of Rome,, /|Si"'i 7 S*) ■ 

a. EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 

, Egypt was a hereditary monarchy, but 

^^bigly rule took a peculiar form, owing to 
■<^xtraordinao:.] 3 ^^^.j:if .class> 

:PiSte^“.the sovereigns of the East; an Eg^iSa^J'haraoh 
J^jfro^ being the uu.<^uestKm tail- of his dwkluc*’ 
public duties midJiis.daUyiahitSvol U£c werc-pre- ' 

diut the p^estly class to 

t £i— pQ ^ r b ehind tlie.. In another respect tin 

Eg^^3?lKg dihered from an Eastern despot : hif,. power 
bvw lhc lives and property of liis. subjects was 

kit to .caprice ap,d p,a.as|f>n. The 
13^14 M''‘bh act 'fe laws, however, resided wath the sovereign. 
,.^he station in life of every man wms fixed "by #in* 

, ' stllution named ras/e, B)' tlie system 6 f 'caste, 
^aeh individual, instead of being able to make 
.tot own place and fortune in the woi Id, had his lot marked 
out by his birth: he had to be what his father was. Of 
j^ese castes, or ranks, there were three broad divisions, — 
the pjig§fe the i^pldijis^ and the lpwex..Ontos- 
■; The -.priests, >vm;.e..thc^.i'ichest, .most, powerful, and most 
influential order. Jt must not be supposed, 

^ how^ever, that the modern w-ord ‘Spriest gives 

idea of tliis caste. Its menrb^s were not limited , 
theyjorme^^ , 

all 

of ’readings.; 







der was 
4oo,oo<i 


'erf -feis tKMi0t-<^st^ ? 


was assigned a |U^4 |cres) |ggg Brdm a# 

tax j but he coafcl not.et^^ fef w^y art or t^ade. Th«i 
lands of the ipriests and sdWl^s w«are xegaiddd w 
p rQpert y . while the V^S^MMsUS^ 
pmpprty n f thtt-iMr iff. who rettteda lo cultivafcors, 
from them oijeJftj^jjf. the produce. _ ^ 

34. Widely separated from the priests and wa 





the various unft£i2aloge4-«€astesi, These wete 
the husbandmen^ the arftficerSy and the herdsm,m^ 
each caste including many different crafts and ©ccuf ^ 
Ihe lowest caste was that of ifoe hc'idsmen, and the Jaisfr 
cst members of this caste were the swineherds, wh^ wds 1 
not perrnitled to enter the teixiftes All ^hiyj^tes h^h|^A 
the t>uests and sOjdiers agreed, however, in, IHk thaf%i^ 
had n^Qlit;iqal tights^ and Could not hold UikL 
35/ effect of W'^caste-system was''#m^ It was one 
of the main pauses of the dedme of the nation 
Ib discouiaged pi ogress and improvement ; it ! 

cri^d out jj^pn^ajnbition ; it pro<t»ced-dd3lwni^^ 

36* The populadon Of lincient Egj^t is known to have ^ 
beep at least five pailliftns, and it may have 
been much ^ote. As ^ food wa s cheap •‘and ^ 
a bimd ant, owing to its bem^'SfflfTSteained, th e ra ce in- 
erSedve^ tapW^ ; hence, tihfre 

, wch gf( 






.miles on mijes^^af . 

ebes VIMS the ^letroDohs ofJJe£er,^gyph and 
. >f te T^iic. The ttaveler who now 
iSihs at JKar'raSk and I,ux'or behold ^ . j aijlared 
iMliK».,Mg stages pi'a size so colossal as to sewillke 

I^K^laJJtlnnds * % * 

P^H^'n ^la# blanches of art, especially in architecture, 
E^ptians^ade^reat advances. jEfTie race 
„ seems inject have had a wond«pii build- 

mtinct The dis- 
tingip&l^ r«.ataie of 
B^rptisHi «rchitecti||ig IS 
Its vastixess a^tid sub- 
4|i|iity Avenues of 
TO l ^.a3. sphing es and 
obelisks led 
peaces 
tmpl^s, elaborate- 
^^^<s^ptiired, and con> ' 
lilninf halls of solemn 
grandeur, 

1^^ wMeh our largest 
IWtodr^ils might stand. 




rile huge block 


be placetl. « ^ 

'40, M ^culflture thv| J^gjfptiA a1m.^d t 

sab an^tever attained th-e ’^u^l Wtv- ^ "'v Itt i E lir' 
niarkable perd||triiy of Egyptian scw%>tiiie jss, " 
that, though the earliest monumtnfs rtvi il a 
degree of artistic skill, this skill 

planation of this is found in line We3»? ft* ^^ I* 4^1 

with P^gy];li in religion. The artist-^ ^e'tettend by 
niics, and were forbidden to indulge their inventhe 
41, Egyptian painting did not reach Uuc excellence, 
best Specimens, as seen in the iioscos in the ^ 
intcnoib of the sepulchers, display bnlhancy 
ol coloring, and fiequently great spiiit and vnacUy; but 
the drawing is very inaccurate, displaying no obseiyanc^ 
perspecUvo or even the simplest laws of vision It should 
be st^.]ted that in thi^jtonch of art, too, religion interfered to 
limit tfee4aste and fMcy of the painter, ceitain colors being 
positively prescribed in representing tlie bodies am! draper- 
of the godlisA 4 ^ ‘ 

nadon, ,Th4. 





[tvi'- ■MoiiABemEk 






n:<;! L:.?'!**' ., P^rioOt'ar 

jnscnpuoli^; Jinrl it was the r^isioiu to tnark 
cwT ,eveix*S^bjcct /anS ^ai'ticie of, i;-sc, oi' 

manuscripts an^excelknt 'vvritii'j^, luatc'dai 
’tiie teaves'/)?' ;the t<^-ty:ria plnpu •— whence am ^word 
'* ■Kra^^uH'Yil'S of manustcripts on |“'•;|pyJ us. exist of 
sst|'The¥an ''dyix'istjesi — ?ooq e. c. 


“ IniD^Irilion c;f '.he sacred books of the .E;^ptiar'S 
sI'iow'S tbrd (h'wb-eligHai cnibodied,^some. gTiiud 
tviuceptionSv— cinoi'e oihc? s thivfof [Felutaior- 
'’\'|'ai||t|f-'c«f the souk and tl‘KU''-;>€^l''.'iiv; cxijtcnce^ of an ^mvisiGIe 
flic’^s^aaril tributes iuauifesk^ojoiis JS'’ the 
Pty were, 'how'ev<T,%e];rv;scnted j'L us, „ forms, and, 

(jb b'' theo^pru’sis ami other Iv^i.roed men these were 

'o/iTibols. ii:ce becene,^ t;),_ lh,e |{;no]ant 
, uieiniiie^' ^ objc-cts o£ ^vorsiup. Jn this way 

Ihk h^LtyjdiariS very con-j|)l seated, 

'■ ,so .j4.re;d d]at , dyy^^>f "dye 

^ yeas" was consee|j|bO' ! ( > one, 'ido' wor.-bip uf tisi'nsytnd 

■ ' I'sjs wa,tv|h,al mor'J; ^^i;i:;aer.3lly diffused, 

' 44, One of she mo a .strikhi^:; peculir, rides of the 

■ Worship or UV! reliyv)" vms l!)^^ IxQU'a paidl .h'L 

'k ''Ucy/iUtn. o.ie veeafi^he 'Isis, ued /{jj 

k' told itifei,K“'en‘!‘ec dir->ugiv>nl fi'..* wiauc lataJ, 

e woi'.shjipcfi, only hi speckd •//wr.-y o; districts, 
^^drhe highest iv.mors w( le oah’l to the _biksI,Apis,at Mem- 
, k 'llllflSy and, to die calf Mnehd> rd ] teliop'olf.s. 'The sacred 
, Va^ifmals were k4.:pt hi (he temples, iMinistered to vrith the 
greatest care, and w])en they di<xi they very eip|)|ifmed. 

;,. If a ' person kjjlesl an ibi'-' or a Jaiwk. whether intention' . 

'ob nnlntcndonall}k iie >v;us ininicH;]i;ite]y.put JcpyJ^alh. 
,_.x\niiual _ ivoi'ship reechoed, ^its_ extraordinary extension in 
vclilgjrpt owing io liie (wenvhehniiig influence of th.^ priestly 
■■'ya'Ste; IJUiTreudy it was a maiU cause of the raeriUl de- 

, r fi ,_,l;he _ i^^ople. . ^ 

o i: ’ ' ' ,- ■ ■ '''y'ytewrktX'k''y , 



45- Th^- .4ea d..'.bo.dfes' 'was i 

nected witfa^ te H ihQ 

Egypitos/^^ df^balming 

.•.. ., '.' Was>he^|ie|j3:^^^ 

w'oiild 

con|^on,, ^autl. hence '"'^!so 
gr<SF^p^ains taken to/ ,ornaipeiit,fj: 
the Interiors their ^^stone-heWh 

sepqJcfcrs, whi|p|ring- 

ni__^'die'':t2nih, tJieVhody 
iiev;ed^Jbe^_|jot wholly TOC<jki^/ 
SCioUS-*' ’ 

4^^. The EgpJtLans 
fe the fit)cr khij|$’:^:of ' Artsi 
rnoclianica) ail; ’ In 
the polishlag__ jind^ enjgja,^^ 

, precious hion^j ih glass 
factiu'c/ porcel ain ■’ 

eint'aiming and ttyeing, they had attained greaiikilL 
raised llax^ oiit of which they made ilne linen (liimu beiiig'' 
their iLSual article of dress) ; they worked in metals fro® 

the earliest, recorded period ^ their walls and ceilmgs theysi: 

painted ivi beautiful pattern^i,, whl<;fi -we still imitate ; and iti 
the productlou of articles of use and ornament they ha^ 
reached a perfection tjrat modem art has not been abbi” 
to suj7;>ass. 



EcvrxiAN Mi/mmy. 


47* It is known that the PJgyptians had some accjuiiint- 
ance with certain sciences, especially geonre- ^ , 

* , . Science, ^ 

ti3h- icxne. ■ Eu l ^ ; 

their knowledge can hardly be called sdena, in the modgn^ : 
sense : tlicy knew truths more as: matters of fact und oMeij/ ; 
vatic rp than as determined ''by-law/ For example, die 

Pyth.ag'oras learned from the^ Egyptian, priest>/^ ‘ 





hypotl^use k m ^ 
il^uM y ^ other sides ” ; btt|^*tt wsit $he 
laiScimiiiwsfelf who discovered the 
indple, Jn accuracy of astronomical obier- 
I^Fpd^ns were surpassed by the ChalcMsSto* 
y^giWas little more than iand-surve}ing* 
eat ch4(^acte;ri5lic of Egyptian institutions waS' 
£^««i«un. Jieir Tlji£.jaalaaMy, ciiar. 


acter^s^seen iri Egyptian government, society^ 
learning, Egypt herself was a nmmmyT^ 


CHRONOLOGIC SUMMARY. 


First Period, 
or 

Old Enij-ire 


f Beginning of Fgyptian lii^toiy with first dynasty 
I of M anetho . . . 

J 1 jurth dynasty, or period of the Pyrnmul-build* 

eib . 

Close of the Old Pmpne 1 / the ITykbOs inia- 


f Hykso*? conquest of JxiAcr Lgypt , . ao 8 o 

Period, | Complete subjugation of the whole country . ^ 9 ^^ 

<vbi alma’s visit to Egypt . . . I920 

f ale EsoCtpire. I buUleiucnt in Egypt of Jacob and bis sons , 

V Expulsion of the HylvSOo . . . 

Re\ival of Egyptian independence under a The^ 

I A han dynasty 1 5is 

, Soyilfd Period, Three most brilbant ceutOnes of Egyptian his- 

% ’i • • * ' . 

pnrpire# Exodus of the Israelites , . * 149^ 

" Egypt conquered by the Persians under Cam* 

• ^ ^ bys«*s S2j 

2'^ A 

< fEgjrpi conquered by the Greeks under Alex* , 

mteW , * . . . 3331 

Begliining of the rule of the Ptoleirficv (or Greek 

of Egypt^ after the partuioa of Alcxnw|y?(^^ 

. ander’s Empire^ ^ ... 

Egypt becomcsi k lixSihiiwi alkr thft ^ 






if ^ ASSVKIAMS BABYUJIJXANa. *" 

» u mT&ooucttONr 

49 . T6 ’lljtyiH been forded th(? precedence # 
passe$sing tbe c^arjiest 

but an actual antiquity haidly later than that iii^auon* 

be ciaime# Ipr, 
the eivilusiti(p^_ 
•w^ltich aroa^^ in' 
the 

phrates ^ t> 4 iW 
There is 4 
tive daife 
Chaldaean t h|sV 
tory gomg 
to the 2^ c^' 
tury 

B. c 6 ee’* 1 [ 41^ 
authentic 

u ^iaU hlStOty 

c.uL««Ar.TE.xPx^ tedates th^jg 

only two centuries (epoch of the Pyramid buildem, Wrtft 
dynasty, b c 2450). 


iiiiiiiPiiiii- 


i!!S"«IIHHIl||| 

ii*fliv»aiil!!SI 




MAP STUDY. 

See map of Ancient Oriental Monitvc^lea, oppoRite p S. ^ 

I |a what comity do the Tigdi^ the J^ttphratea ri^e ’ 2 Where 
^ lloittij: Arar^ ? 3. Whet rwotiatain chain between the Tigro Euphr^te^ 
and the pXati^li C)f Med^ und Pcif&ut 4. Describe the course ot 
; 4b« 'Jsigirb* EupB3^t6«t 6. Where do they unite? 7. tnto 

^ Locate NliwvA , Babylon; Uf. 




w-e take the guid»';’'' 

^ aiiCfe ot^ Hebrew Scrif^tures, this region will 
claim an even greater antkjuh;^’. The Bible 
tildes the commenteinent of the hifyory of mankind in tlie 
*1, Igt^o-Tatphrates baSiin. ‘'And it came td pass/'’ sdys the 
(k Genesis, '' as they journeyed from the east, that they 
J- fpnn a plain in tlie land 'of Shi nar ; ^ and they dwelt 

the ' Sciil^ures place llic bnildhig of Babel, the first 
gheai^^city founded after the Deluge, and occurred the 
Ci0ft|nsion of tongues and the dispi^rsion of -races. If is an 

that the redbrd cf this event is preserved iu 
Babylonian tradition, as wall, as in the Mosaic inivra- 

^ 51. TV 3 ^' great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, take 
, ,g|ketc|i of their rise: iu the highlands cf Arjaciiia, and 
nnii(‘, nt.eir the liead of tint Persian (lulf, which 
receives their waters after the i'iiiphrates has flowed about 
1780 miles and the Tigris about 1150. 'llie valleys oi 
these streams interpose as a belt of fertility in the Juidst of 
' great desert ^dne -that extends fi'Otn liic western coast 
of Afrim almost to the northeastern shores of Asia* / > 

53* The Ti^o>Kuphrates basiii comprises a ntupber of 
'-■feimbfial and political divisions 
not always^easy t(> mark by definite lines. 

L between|pie two great rivers w\as called bf*^h^rflreeks 
^ Hebrews, Shinar. #Chaia 5 ?.a was 

to the region south of the i'owT.r course of 
^Euphrates, and to the, head of tlie Persian Gulf. These 
calP| 4 rntonal divisions ; but Babylonia, on the other • 
WS^^PI^oMcal division which tooh in the alluvial' 
waters of jfee Tigris and Bluphra- 
\'fe» or Sh 

^ s<)fethward"'tO'^ 

^ ^ ^ 'fe^icsopotamia. S^' Map of Ancii^iU Ontei^tal 



1^), and also Chaldcea 
^abian desert Again, the territorial di- 


-if . 20 ■ 

,y|sioa of Assyria Ilf east of the Tigris, and west of 

' Z^os Mouataitts^ aitd iw&t’* not be confoiui4^^^ with 
Ass^la a polittol {>fwer> ti^t bs the A&aytian Krnpire, 
which wled in actent; and tlie name of wlurh mas 
app^ed to the whole temtory 'betwei-jn^^thc Mcdirenanean 
Sea and the laUedai^d Ol Media and 'Fersia. bu^Kina lay 
alortg the Tigris, southeast of Assyria, and was a territorial, 
not a national, desigrtatoon. n^f^s 

53. 'I'he Tigto-Euphrates basin was Hk* seat of three 
N bUrcessive kingdoms: — i. 'Tlie oaily Babylo-.a^h© th^cv ua« 

nian, or ChaJdaean, Kingdom ; 2. I'he Assyiian 
Empire; 3. The later Babyjjpman Kingdimn ^ 

54. As in the case of l^gypt, our ledge of the 
cic .t history of these countries has been very M<idern re- 
greatly enlarged through model n icstaich. 

lb the indu try of explorers, beginning willi Layard Thirty 
veai 3 ago, Nineveh and Bab)loi'* and the buried cities of 
ibc plain have been uneartlxcd , their palaces and templea 
haMi bet n exposed to view; the rnysU'iious mseriptions^ 
ill the wedge-shaped or » character, which 

found coeeung the blabs that i'ned the xntarJors of tile* 
palaces and temples, havt , f>y a triumph of jiutdojin SiJioh 
arship, been translated , and thus a flooji bee0 

cast on the darkness of the primeval Woi Id. 

a. EARLY BARYLONIAN, OR cIIaLiSIsaN, 

55 - The earlic'^t of the three kingdoms w.is th^:f Cm^dsean, 
or Eaily Babylonian, which sofso in the loWer ^w#cai 4®^ * 

? art of the rich* alfuvial plain lying above the ^ 
ersian Gulf. Chaldj3ea by its natural f«|ility #as;«paicii" 
fated to be one of seats of htmirfT s^Oty; It 

h the bnly country in which wheat is kn||i^ h) b^eri’ndk 
gpnous. Other Oereals grew p]entifiill||f^poves of the' 
i.im%nifiCEnt dAle*paim fringed the banks' <#■ the t}:^ 



thei^ig^-Ettolilstiesj basi&'iM 


f, ^ t|ie Kite. V«d(||r^:->^me,i<Jj^'!0B&'''^^ 




Astronomy. 


J^ti.|TOgdoRi, mili^gjljt^ldusiy diswnited tribes uiwfejt' 
febrds niine Nimroa. thfi‘S0:«, 
lb* ftjijinSyof this kingdom ; aind the Book of 
^ 0 revesite to «s the existence of a TetraJ)Olis, dfr 
ton of four cities, that ruled ovCr the Empire 
1 %' i!«|^od : iifimely, r. Babylon; 2, E^ech; 

.di of which jjlaces have b'een ideh- 

Tbc* pililiipCMftfeans pra.(:ti()ed the worship of th^’ 
heavenly bodies. Their religion, combinedl 
with the facilities afTorded by their cliinate 
^and theit* level horizon, led them from the earliest times to 
the, stndy of astro?^tw/-\ )v, wind) thev madQ very consider*- 
Alexander the (.;reat tod^ssession ' 
331 B. c, he found a series of asti^Bmical ob- 
taken by the C^haldxans for an unbroken period 
The'-..' *'j’^>.-,rrvari<'uis would therefore 'Hate’ 
|;',fr 9 Jn_ 3 ^j 34 u r {33 ,i 0^,-3;. , 

l.^Ada^ans showed bom U\i- first an architect^"' . 
nral tendency. The attempt lo build a tower '' 
** wlnrh should reach to heaven,'^ made here 
‘ accordance with the general spirit 

peop||||pJjjdii^^|t of such simple and rude matterial as 

bitimw vast edifices, the ruins of which have .re- 

'been found, .’were constructed, pyramidal in destgtn 
.iHit bhilt in steps or stages of considerable altitude. ^ 

; , . ^ 9 * “Othe^ arts also fioun^shed. Tetters 'in the cuneifotih, 

' or wedge'Shaped^_>chataetcrs"w^r^^ in use ;'Md' 







the baked bncks^mp^pyed bytj^e ro^akbund- 

. CbDilUoalv 'a Keilittiri their 



K’fT*?'-" 


vsgf- eajtt .polished, an# 


pi, Sletals of majiy kinds 


«tre wjsrfeed and fashiowed MW anns, ornaments, and im 



Babylonian Bricb:. 


!■ 

|)lements. Delicate fabrics wen manufacturec} by 
looms Comn^Crrce wa^ <aiiiecl on with other 
and the ^-’1' tiaded along the shorej^ 

I’er&ian (fulf. ' ^ 

l* 

60. The site <->f LT is believed tOsTiave been 
with certain mounds and imns on the banks of 
the lower Iniplirates. This place is interesting 

In connection with Abraham, who was boui at ||&^ 

Chaldees.’’ The peuod of Abiaham is iisiuily 
two thousand years before llie Christian era. 'Ihe |Sefi^%s^ 
that Clialdaea contained < t ijiis "time a Semitic 
which piofessed a pure form of religion, in the midsft of the 
idolatrous ChaJclnsaris ; and hence Abraham, who was# I 
Semite, emigrated with his family and docks and herds ta 
the land of Canaan. 

61, The Chalctean monarchy continued for several cen*' 
teles ; but abfliittlie 13th tentuty b. c. it took Dpeijne of 

f liooondary pjfeii^on, and arisen As- chaWsea 



3. ASSYRIA. 

62. The Asrr/nans are believed to have been a Semitic 
M»tory. ■"'ho oripnaliy lived in Chaldsea, bet 

vv')o ;if, ar. caiiy pr,ri<^d removTd to die upper 
o£ dse TigiN;. H-tc iiir-c up a kinarloru which 
^a h'-st UMS sxikjcrt to diC C'hMx.mi rulur at ilihyioii, but 
“whit I; finally, abotit X350 b. c., Lverarne iiidf^pendeiitt, A.ii- 

E wri't advanced rapidly and completely uvaaslAdovved Baby- 
y and for six centuries, down to the fail of Nineveh. 
.,C., Wits the i^reat imp^rml pinner oi Western Asia. 
PThe six centiuU*^ of Assyrian histbry ni^iy be divid- 
eriods ' cd into two periods., The fii st period 13 from 
^ ^^the iridcpe.ndcuce of Assyria (about -i 250 -p r) 


»e fotindaHon of tl)e New Aiisyriau Il^-mpire " wudqr 
iglatlrpi'le'ser 11., 745 b. c. ’j the second' is from.'-'ttie 

olTigiath^pileser II; to the fall of KineveJb, 675. p ^ 



64 . . Among flM‘£^1^So^i^pSM^f|^^Hw''''fe^it^^^jte|Verie 
Tiglath-pileser 1. X,i, 3 o.;f.iif^:,|acjucHng c.,.,,:,, 
pnnce, and As^l:m^?<iiiim^pal original of 
Sardanapalus, bn t wholly unlil;:e that mythic king), to whose,, 
time belong the wuiged biiU$’ ai?d horns ainl the sculptured 
pnlaoe-walls wliieh have '1:H-:en dug from die ruins ohCalahi;^ 
lowclrdH the end of Hais period N*a]»i)nas^s;ii% the ruler ' 
Biibylun, not only made himself independom, bu: gained' a 
f ei'lain supremacy over Assy ria, 'i’he daU,' of. this event, 747 
Ik c., is krsowi^ as the ''era oi Nahonassar.” In 745 B, e,j, 
Jjowevci', t!)o authority .;f Assyria wa.s revived by 'liglath- 
pileser TL, with whose accession begins the second pericM 


(t Assyrian history, 'Fhis monarch was a great conque.rf 5 %v 
as were also' his succes.^ioPi, Sargon and Shalmaneser IV/; 
but the mo'^t :-.niendit[ nugn during i’m second period was,thW|| 
of Senuach^jinb (7o5'~r->ir b. c.), who made cxliM||j(-e 
fjiiests, and wa-, rhe Lailder of raitgrdheenf. 
veh. This se'cnfid punod was the golden, ugi* 

65. d'he couiitrii''' included wllhin the 
-at the heigld of its glory, were Babylonia (cov- 
('rine, all tlic tcrritoi-v ■ C)f the car/v Chalda;v’*n 


Kingdom), Mesopotamia,, Media, Syria, Phoinicia, a largd|i 
part of Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt. . CTnder the AssyTr^S 
rule the subiect states were generallv allowed ti) retain thelE' 


own government, but their kings were compeik d to do honpe? 
age pay tribute to tlje Assyrian monarch as the “kisig ' 
of kings/' _ ^ 

66 . The vasl crr4)ire'of rlassyiTi was never mole' than 
loose!}" lied bnndje of petty svaies. Tlu* tec- 
. ords of il),c Ivings, engraved on slabs and rylitn ' ' 7% 

ders, reveal a constant succession of revolts, v/ars, subjug^^j 
tions, ajt>d deportations of whole populations. Phus Assynar 
had np inherent strength, and after culminating in the 7th 
h century it . began ’rapidly, Xo fall in 'pieces. 


the 7th century ^Jkibyloh fiade a successful 




„..l^,^‘s^!j®^.^i, uev.er.-to'TOe.again, 625:,^;’’^.:: ■' '' * 

^^Vi6E;':^4|‘;rath^jr ^ of f<>i||f|^,,pal'* 

V templgsi- 'interspersed with cfest^i^ol 

. ^ ^ ^nSe^fcr dwellings built of sun^ried bripks, than 
»w unde^^^ by a city. For about sixiy miles 
'Hiins dot the banks of the Tigris : these doubtless 
**"ne4 part of Nineveh ; but the heart of the vanished 

he lepresenled by' 'the mounds that are opposite 
modern town of Mosul. So complete was its 4emoritk)n> 
it even in the 4 tli century 13. c., ~ liriie of Alejrander the 
^ vestige of it had disappeared. , 

wiiat the Assyrian people contributed 
to civilizatidm we find that, their genius took ; 
mainly the, fprm of ar|. and manufactured In 
in science 
behind both' 

, Itee Chltdifeans and the 
' 1^^|Fgdaiis,. Architec- 
their chief 
ahd the palaces 
.||f^‘iNinev^h must^ have 
of ''extraorcltnary' 

(.||^^endor. ‘ ' ¥heir .sculp- 
•;f4f^'4Pp;#;,;;though never 
Wp^'Or^ian jnin’ty 
;;;p^i^tfen, w4'S far 
^^ 4 ir^a^ancfe,pf , ^ Egyptian 
:,aud ''^hVeh- 
talfem V' it displays a 

"fcrful grandbxr, dignity, bolda^/ai^ $tr|ngtt • 








^pp, ’ffisj ';<;}<elebftte(i ^bqast i 
-tj^'l^ve _ Wilt ioT : the how 
pwi^ir* aiid for 'the 

' ' ' ■ , „ . , ,„ 

|||,'^|^' a-'lpare' city' at least; five times as 

M J, '. 4 !a|ge?j^' t/yndo^-.and tra^yfersed diagonally hy' 

th^ — 338 feet high and 

studded with towers and pierced with 
^ J \^es. ‘ Its palaces and its hanging gardens — ,a 
I System’# terraces in imitation of mountain sceneiy, formed 
^ to please Nebuchadnezzar’s Median queen — were among 
wonders o'E'tfiC'. world. 

Nebuchadnezzar was followed by four kings, the 
^ ' Lat ki whom w'as NaboiKi/dius. This mon- 

BelshazV.ar the partner 
of his throne, and it is the name of 4 :ieJ.shazzar that appears 
m the Scriptures in connection with the capture of Babylon, 
r 1 76. this time a new power appeai’ed from beyond the 
liiWiw a>M5' Zagros Mountains. 1 his power was the con- 
‘ quering army of the newly 1 Isc n dominion of 

ia. Under the command of the great ("yrus the Per- 
sians had’ gained ascendency over the Modes and begun 
^ conquest Appearing in Mesopotamia, they 

gedo'f' Babylon, which was entered by diverting the 
Euphrates, 538 n. c. Herodotus states that 
was laken amid revelries,” — thus confirming 
in the .Scriptures of the circumstances of 
Tfe fearful hkndWriting^ on the palace Wall, 
terrible denunciaSon of the prophet,, form a sCcpe 
>;idfcp 5 |y^ i|tiprc$sed on our memories to need repetition 

./ ' ' •'>. '''"''-If'"-' y, 

Id tJte fal! of Babylonia the last, pf t}ie three Meso- ” 

‘ ,bi^ry."" Idngdoi^ di:^ppeals;tei^;-;^e ,sta^^ ’ '' 

C htory. , Conqdered#y the, Persia 

;cenfitryi Assym and ‘Babyldhi%b’$c%ne., twp:’'^ 






* ' /}■ 


later, A part df flte <i4^Si|fexander the Great* , 

Alexander designed-l^yhsli to bj(^ of his etopird, 

an<3 was preparing'’ to rfc^re ifs 'jtifelent splendor when Me ; 
was proaiaturely cut off. TheUcefeth its decay was rapid, *| 
and it fe now a vast heap of ruinis, tenant^ only by th#^ 
beasts and birds that love t>q,,baimt solitary places. 

78. The Babylot)ians wl^e a bli^edtaqe, p^irtiy Hamitei 
and partly Semites, and in some of their traits Babylonian 
they differed from tlie Assyrians. Their “ wis- 

doiii and learning ” are celebrated both by the Jewish writers 
and by the Greek historians. Tliey were careful obs«^{i:ver$ 
of astronomical phenomena, and they had made considerable 
ad\mnce in mathematics^ In science the Greeks cfortfessaed 
themselves the disciples of Babylonian teachers. 

79 . They were eminently a commercial people; fheir 
land was a land of traffic and their city a 
“ city of merchant^/' The looms of Babylon 
were famous for the production of textile fabrics, especll 
carpets and muslins ; and these were exchanged for thd 
frankincense of Arabia, for the pearls and gems of India, 
for tin and copper from Phoenicia, and for the tine wool^ 
/<r/iy laz^h^ silk, gold, and ivoiy of the fai East. 
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"CHRONpLOC^IC SUMMARY. 

' B. C. 

Pirst autbentW date in Chaldaean history , . . . , 3234 

Chaldaea^i siubjection atid Assyrian independence . . . 1250 

Age Of Tiglath-pil^sei I, . . . " . . . * v 1130 

Era of - 747 

Ajssyrm'ipcwi^l tiifder Tiglath-pHcser TT 745 

Overthrow of Assyria by the Medes ondoT Cyaxares . . 625 

I .ater Babylonian kingdom established . . . • » ^^5 

Ahcessloict tsfHebu^adne^zdr 604 

€ap£dre«fJla%lon.by Cyrus • . • * ^ • 5$$ 




?Cl3'W'l"rF.,l<‘' 'TV. 

TH8 HEBREWS. 


Jl&WlSM l>istor}^ IR t.he ’‘suh'ject uf j^artiCular study in 
ys« connection 'with liie Scriptures. Hcjncc no' 
detailed anrount oi this people is ri^qiiired i)-i 
work. All that need be done is to indicale the few 
of contact wilh the WOi Id’s lustoi'y. 

Si* ‘‘'"T he' Hebrews \v(‘ie a pinre S uM tic race, and hence 
Tbt; .f'!®picians, Arabs, and 

r Assj'dans. Accordirii^ to lla.; Scriptares, the 

;; 'jfclthef ' 'bf'' tliis people was 'ebrahan*., who in ceJi- 

.c. removed from the plains of Mesopotamia to 
proiniscKllandd' « 

Tte history o-^ /iln-ahanv, mid f){ Ills sons aLT^> 
■vi>erio4ot Jew- soos, is siiojalv the ■ siory oi a rainiatf ; 
pish bistory. P p. Pj,., de'pdi|tire of 

'! 'Che- children *»[ Israel |ro’-n. I Aypt tiuit Jewish hatit>n..c‘ his- 
■' lory begins. Tht;. o\cnt m Mip-posed tp bavpbiken psaoc in 
.,',,1525',’ I'he inlorval Uetw.e^u that eveed- aiitjAc absorption 
i^:''’idf^;'jfpck|^a in the Komml Enipiie inay^be;^divide(.l ant-o fucvr 
e^|w^i0cfe.: — ., \/\ „ y 

Rrom the' Exodus to the m.o,u 

apchy, wndar Said, 1330 - X 095 'p; Ad'*-; 

;: , 11 . EAbm the establishment of ihV juonarcliy to the sep* 
aratmii of the two kingdoms, 1095 - 975 in c. 

, .441-^ heroin the separation <yf tiic kingfdoniS‘'tbij|ie'Babyh>' 

I&te^’bapjivity, 075 -- 5S6 B. €. ^ ^ . ss|f., 

l^rom the' 'Baby kmian captivity to 'the ab<btpfion ’ bt 

^ffl|&;,l>anng.the hnst period th&' llebrew gof^eti^eht 
^ government uf.''C 5 od),,^the‘diviip'''';^^ 




foit^ 


■'|l|j(M* ^rvn%i 




^ itK3 wfiicf 'X';^¥Cjr. w> 

SaJt>..^a..\'^' Ib ■i^t)tfl!t;''Mtt;.-.«« 
W!ii@^«»%® f4 0!*hio Kipg'd0^}M Isw}? '..^■'•wi'^..4i® 
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M, 


/ 8|i krngdm^^fl^^^'h^sM foi^w ycari, 

and ih^mJm^ xxMcmkd 
h0 jC»ptivity, IS <" The cart-v 

pioiie tfian a caStiiry 

by Nelmdudnez/af, 

^ populaijOii &t Jtklah were 
bi Bab3don, and the history of ’*Sid|few^!^^4 w 
ipam The trittmph of QplJis Ow 
%5r an tdict by which the JeWs %&e ^ 

hitfrtel between the‘j!l|e^ from #i| 

ecktqtiest ^ ^ forms tfc l^otiilS 


M 





tile 

satrapy or'’<provml®' Empire; t&n, in 
B, c.,it came,tindet‘.t!iy||^^ of Aiexaia'fkr the^ Great,. and' 
for |i 'hundred years ^ alter his deatii it' wan .nxfel l>y 
Pldtteinies of Egypt, ' The Gf^ek langaagt', ri'?r*>-' 
comTOOn ill Judrea, and the Septuagiut, Version of tht: ^T,v 
teuclrwas prepared in that language undei the direetS^l^pf’' 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. In the year 166 a. c. the Je^ 
off the foreign yoke and secured their national indepeud.ence ; 
hvu a century later, Jerusalem was captured by the Kouiani 
general Poinpey (^>3 b. c.), and Judaea became a part of tlid 

Roinan proy^ 

e .<' ince of Syri^^: 

tiicmselves 

Cm Titus.* f 

year 70 A, 11., .'Jerusaleili #as again 'tlllptv after a long siege 
by Titus, Idle city was razed to the ^^Shnd, and the Haitian 
becaiii e- dispersed, now is, throughout every count^’y' 
of ihe world*:' ’ 

80 : In sumtmng up Hebrew hiatory as a whole we notice : 
I . Tfoa% i n geog^phica I extent^ the [ ew isli st ate 
was but -a limi,t.^wdp,otuin, — thf ‘-“whole cou u try ; 




% 


* This intcreswig coin was struck in A", b. 77. Tlic face of the cOip 
(the shown bn the l*eft-hand side, represents the laurei-crowncij 

hcadbt Tito/ with the inscription T[itns] CAESf^r] iMFfer-ator] 
AUCdusdl FpliusJ TRpbi^tiidaj pfotestasfetsj CO[n]Srul] VI [i. e, 
,.tuTh};C£hrSOE"; that is,' Ti urn Cxsar, Ii^ipcrato'nson oi AiiguA^u^l'c e* 
VefeppianJ, with tnhumtial power, sixth time cofisul, censor. : On the 
tsfivck of rcVu^s0),'At thfe i'ight‘haud side, is a fetiKale 

€eat«^iUijd«j3l?%|0|^ standard, -beiPieU:, 





I’^mpafed' with this,:j|reat, Ofi|^i'ti*l'eiiipte8|,witli Assyria and 
"j^a1>ylorfa,,Egypt E^i'd iu poUtTOl importance was 

"Iphat' the jewisli |yoop'ie contributed little, to 
bmli^ai^ so far as icgatds art. .:ieienee» (^r^politics. 
,\V''' dire meaning and the missioii et the Hebrew race 
^litillb there (onns of activity; it was 
r^"'' given that pecfi’i' lo influence tlie world in an 
way, nauitly, lUnjcgin spiritual timths anti 
ii^^ral' id«tES emborlied in sublime forms by bards and sages. 
l«M4e Work:-:, r<'\'L:/enced by us the body of Old Tesla” 
..literal u! 1 , imiain tb( yMTia.inenl posse6.sion of tlic 
ieni'ivc 


CHRONOLOGIC U M TVl A K Y. 

: ' r.Q 

■ <>i Ahr.Uiam . ..... (about) 1920 

. . . . , . ‘ li^O 

'pslAbbshnM-rii <;1 the riir'i4 irdty uiidci S.iiiJ . . , . , 1095 

',^.c:ce':jSton of . . . . , '1015 

ipiVi»ioB^o . . ' 'S , ,*y . 075 

ol' jeresaif^m, by Nehachadne/rar (^ahylonlsh captivity). 5H6 
qf the Jew*'’ . ' nT * _ -- . • V $'3^ 

;BpfeJi|p5aU\iii qf/ad^c a LyAS^ - 

'AhS'OrpUtm by Rome '’ «, • * ♦ 6'| 








'OT. 'PHCfflt^TCiA' was one of jtfte most ^ 

the ancient world, and to us 

crA onft of the most interesting peoples, of eat^ .i ^ ' v 


are one of the most interesting peoples, of eat^ 
history. The. interest ,‘and importance of thrs nfipilj||| 
arise from the ejetent of its territory, — for PptMC^ 
was all comprised In: a, mere strip of land betw<«^J 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean Sea, — tat froift;„p« 
that the Phoenicians hold a high place in the 
primitive civiiization. • 

02. The Phoenicians wc^re the earliest corrinaCTOi 
colonizing people on '^^res of the Medi- TrjdenM^ 
terranean Sea. There they preceded the Greeks, » ’a 

who subsequently became their great rivals in trading OOW 
planting setd^ments. It was not until about i ooo jb. c. 
the Greeks'l^gah to push Off from the mainland .and_to t|fe 
dip^ thi'ifel^pf the Mgsbrn Sf^ an# the shores of 
Minor, and;#iea they did commence to spread thems«he» 
from Qies;il^in||hd to Jthe islands, theyfoimd the Fhoemcians 

already theri^. , ' . ‘si. ' 

^0^, eari^:p»^bly, as the 9th century b. c. the enterr’. 

prising Phcehici^ni^ had founded on the north- 

em coast of Africa ' the colonji of Carthage, 

■whlii becalle the most famous of the Phomician coloni^ 
and which, five .dr six hundred 'years after this, *“®': 

-miHrnry genius of Han'nibal, v^ed to cope ^th the 
“ - mighty power' o( the Roman CoTOi8fl||wealt.h. • - 

■ 4|i. The PhtEtikiam had gone even f^er : they ^ 

' itiM^Rheir way beyond what the Greeks call^ 




beir merchaats 
^ pai ts 

Islaatid to" 
iM Mil from ComwalJ 
. . .^.l^jEastern seas tlie 
had made es 
bleats on the Ara- 
aad Peisiati Gulfs, 
they traded with 
i Ceylon aad the 

Afiici. llujs 
w see that the 
^ ii-ivigators, mtr 

<^ants,^ and plantetS oi^ 
Onies several cidtmnVs 

ifore th#trcck *ose% 

|i)r noti^ m the orld 
^156^ The Pha^uit 1 ins as 

"jjnee «,r plain IS ol 

** colonies had 

^ip important influence on 


/• 


- -S' 

o|j 

>'*'> 'tl 2ii 

1/ f>k^\W Tp^ 

y I 


' — !!!!!!_°^ and c,f polmcal freeS^m, ‘and 

'""' ■"■'■ —n 

pTUDY "" 

fit S^*i« w'SaiciM S«TT ? 3 . In 

; ^ prin^l Phe^ j„ Mm . wif ^ 4 Kame the 

j-.tentont in s<«al,nm Spam’ a 

Mediterl'aBean wiands m vIk^i 







in/H" A 

... .... ....otf 


•'we'1 


fe^t'lsi 



. Jlf .This W 

n m^fSilih*. Tjuitli the'cause diat leaiii’' 

rfesfi«w:»»ttes W iom; «;stablishm£nts, ’, 

Wi.«,.|tist «f .for .coSquefat’s. sake. . GoforilcA .pkh? * 

( d ilk stales require- 'to. be. flou'aishhie- in .utVliw'S 

*al the -'.fiji^fc^'.wimtiyslialk have profitable reW^li^l 

". thi3i*leav-es:tifo;«>lbn«^ 

tc the ga.{iaiK!c of pasous advanced Jn political knowfede*, . 

™ 4 rr «{^:Wfi,utions of the honie 

t nmq|t to the acte;:. .t.ate «f. affairs in the new settlemLfo. 

oned'^m that civil liberP^ Ifos 4**!#^ 

U.a.,.iitlS™^C 

,^ .- 96 .,'rhe andent fhteniciaiw t^e 'he invefflfoiiii 

iAirst p^act This .« • 

! a^nt^e.sting,f«i. j . ,, ,„ 

■ ered, w.-rj^hg is probafily, 

, wmnt • fovention ever 'hjndi: f.y man. We lave '| 

| the E^pUans developed the .germ of tlxe alphab^tilM v'*. 
E^ptian «vi:idng was 0 njy in part /^emetic.- henefe 
imglyphrc alphabet was verj. cumbersome, coesigtih^'l^i' 

, W^al hundred:characters, no sound having one IkoU amA'. '.- 
,. Invongble character to -represent ft. The we<l<5;#’ 

arrow-headed characters of ffw Bal^dqpiatis ' 
l^rtans Were n«t^ truly phonetic: they :r^re&d, its J't,. 

.' 1 ».' .tathcr sounds,- . It vm-? ro^l'vAl ■ ' 

•for the ..pheeniaans to adopt thS|jg^are.nt]y. sii»04-/y'Vtit for ' ' 
.-geniouh::aud beautiful, -device 

.of language ancb’^yr>p-kting olie,. di^Vi/y 
each'sbuiid. The period’ of,:»JwOTP 



















fretful, • ' The chiw^/^ties of Phcenicia proper were Sidon 
^hd Tyre* Of these l^don was the more ancient ^ and pre- 
in to about 1050 a?. i\, when Tyre became predominant* 
was the most lioiirishing of 
7alh the Phceniciaii cominu 
About 1050 (here 
:#as a transfer of powex to 
^^'Tyre. 

. I '400- The commerce of 
’l<0ti«bfneircc uf f yrti is ^'iC" 
scribed as \ cry 
; at this time. Her 

’,,;^|Pp 4^ sailed' to dershisl? 

of Spainj, and 
the' gold' of t)|)hir, 
atonjg the east coast •>f Ah 
tici'L Phcenicia grew rich 
also by exports, of which die cliief were die embroidery and 
glass of Sidon and the d') rian purple^ .i dye yielded by tw<j 
shelhfish, ivhi^ 'ga\:e a liigh v|lue to the j^paiTs woven in 
thu /Tyrian iooms. d'he iduiiiiicians v/ere^lso skillful in 
metallurgy; and thei^ bron/es, their gold and silver ves- 
;.sels, works in rnetal, had a high repute, 

^li'/’lrhcenicia was successively si.ibjcct to Assyria, in the 





TVKIC, and PlKlTMJi IAN Q^JLI-EV. 


■■'jRcfolution of yth century ; to the under Nebu- 

chadnt ■zzilVj at the (dose of die 71]) century; 
pb the Persians, under Cambyses, towards the clpse of 
/ bth century ; and to the Greeks, under Alexander the 
f C^reat, in the 4th century 1;. c. Still later ii was absorbed 
k in the uhii^ersal donuaion of Rome, 63 b. c. 

greatest period of Phoenician, history w^as diirk;:^ 
buftnfe ing the five hundred years from the i ith.lb, 'thM ■ 
W'.': "k ' / , 6th century B. c* As 'Greece rose tp-power, anil,, 
kap ttelhage increased in impokance, the sea-trade of Pho?’ 

to a. consi)(|^i;able degree checked. However, 'She ' 












4t^ 


contl^iied to interior 

sed^j(:'''must.';Mt^ damaged 'obn^mefe of pteniciti'’ 
, SiiU> 'it' ^as ‘not 'until tHe ' Midf 1^*, Ages that lier''wiht went’ 
(^tj'and she became a ^labellbr' the dryi%' of 'nets/' ^ i 

Idwniciansvdesei^'e^'te ;cbinmemprated4|| 
ystory by ^ side of the GreeK and the Latin J^rtj0yt4 isy 
nations, as W& only one of the Asiatic peoples cians. ^ ^ 
that became a diffuser of chdfeation. We should note, 
ever, that their development was very ope-sided, Thn^ 
their religious conceptions were njcle and imcout^i^and tjltia 
is a remarkable fact, when we consider their kinship ;:^til 
the Hebrews. In learning and in artistic pro<!!htetionS;|^ 
were far behind the Babylonians ; so that |p mt 
matters they appear to have been ada|Stol^f;f^h 
originators. Again, unlike the Gree^l^^', ani#: ^ 

Bhcenidikns seem la have been devoid'^t>f'’;gjeteh|te!'"I^ 
insLinct : liberty Inad no charm for 

not afterr^pniiniori. “ (;areicss tlK^y dweifc^’^''6r|.ys'''the'Bf^ 
of after the mam^t of tlie 

secnre.” , ^ '4''' 

104 . The Phcenidaris were a rate essentially material: 
istic and commercial. They were the earliest avm*f*T? 

itierchants, carriers, and colonizers, it is true 
that, huidc^tari\\ they were the means of ciiii using intd-^ 
lectual wares that were more valuable than all ilie products 
of the Sidonian shops or the fabrics of the looms;, 

they spread Uie alphabet, and they gave to the Aryan races 
on the s|j< 3 iHes df Uhe Mediterranean ideas of learning, sci- 
^pnee/ahd' ait^'whlcb they themselyes had borfW'W f^rw. 

buti'th^^'S^ ide^,rWere scattered by> 
irftervtjie fasbi^k;o4,^.a bfev' dropping grains tiiantli 





CHAPTER yii 


THE HINDOOS, 

, ISIE Oriental nations of which we have thus faj 
" learned have been either Senaites or Hamites 


ijkl'lHrftns. 


We are ncm^ to inquire into the history of tbf; 


representatives of the great race, — thf 

the Persians. 

|b6. We have already seen that the forefathers of all tlic 
^ of great European peoples came originally from 

Wes^rn Asia, where they dwelt side by side 
of the Persians and Hindoos. ' /But the 
seatt of , the undivided Aryan family was Persia 
; ' o The Fersiafis were immigrants into Peirala, and 

%e Hihdbbs into India, just as the Greeks, Latirvs, Teutons, 
and Stavom^^ immigrants into Eur<a||^. The 

I^•^ig5tlal setit of the undivided stock is /ixedDy schoh 

L to the northeast of Persia, in the region of the Oi»i)|: aud 
'lox^aPtes rivers. 

l^he pri?iiitivc Hindoos, leaving their native seat 
hnst sefltxl the northwestern part of lUidia, 
It seems to have ])cen about the year ''|boc 
that they crossed tlic Indus and established them- 
|k?ttj^en that river and the Jumna, since known among 
Ar'ya Vkirda. Some tiim; afterw^ards-we hnd 
all the cotintiy north of the Vipdya range, 
this time'" the peninsula, of Imha 
; 'by native dark rao^i; ^ These S^edip^ 
' .subdued by €hO’ 

/overspread the rgn^re yfbutjtry tn 

‘ A^cc»r#%:t0 Samciit^aiihdhr^i* 3t0l MiC* ^ 




time ihtse lost kiddi of tli|tr|mr% ol: blood" }iy mterinix- 
iiig- with the" hiltive tribes,'" many'' ‘Of rnsroni;^ riecl 

ideas they adopted, atid in the end they rdirux^i wholly lew,!; 
llieir identity* 'Tliis fact explains n'i:n|||^ ihal i> 
in the of th<.y HiiviooS. 71ie\ Ary^m, in 

a ■progressi\^e and practic?.U race ; both he (Ib'A'ioas, MtpfJ 
jnakmjr considerable. a,dvanoen. in Iticrfnaro and phifCwOt,' 
pliv, bctr'inie s^lvUionary, and had very hulc inflirec'^0 
t!ic great current of the vrorld’s history. Wa- shall see that 
tljinr kiic^nrcn the iVisian.^, being k'ft unniixecl, ucv<*h>pcd 
fir more of tho^e characteristics that marked iJiC £'ar(> 
pe.m (Uejid)crs of the Aryan slock, — dre (trceks, jVat#lspf 


d'eutrms, etc. V 

XOi), The hnst kl^aorical nolice lhat we have 'of 
relation whb Ibnopo is at tha.t gieal 
in its history, its invasion by Alexander the d 

(hx d ( 3 :.’b n. c. ). in th( ^.-mrseof iiis woTlik-conquerHy^'C!3e|»^ 
dila.ur Tiic Macedcmian leader nmrely looked into 
fei'ghi a.fciw cJn'ap:^-^:cnls with dx.i naiiee princes, atid 
/eUU'ucd 'p-biit Ur. |jiM(/ciaiis who aeccim'pciuied ilic’ cxpfby 
ditirm ld.'l a descn|.>tioii of 'IndivUi so'. lety, ■ - and it comb..’ 

I. spends anmed r'vacily wibh what may be seen ''t d*eq>rc\s€nly' 

'•■V- ' _ ’ ,,i;^ 

no. At the time of Alexander Indiim ;*r>i a'Cv was jlrlSfie 


in arsU'fi, sinular r. ihc slate r,f things 

we found in Egypt ’ Ufcl tiu' entne s)Aj,e]n , bti 

liotli prc.vails to the pre^sent clay and. has pieVailed' 'ftbljhy 
time^ iinmemorijj, The Minduos made four 
society: r. The JJrah mins, who.se proper 
ligion and philosuphy ; 2 . I'he Ksliatriyas, who atl^ahd ty# > 
war and. government; %..Thc Vaisyas. who wr:,re"'''itefe 
diants and farmers ; Sudras, or artisans and laborepIT 

Below eveif 'the ,Jowesi of these cla,>scs were the .Pii^rMAsi0\ 
xmteasts/who performed the meanest of all labors. As i 
general 'thing, perjsbp.was requiredTo follow the 




MOMARCZ/fEX 

^0 offlKe caste to^wtidi he beluiieed, and tbe regtila» 
about intermamage wcie very tigidly prcscribe4* 

The division into castes piobably arose lrl?in the 
desire of the conquering Aryans to keep up a 
^ ' distinction between themselves and the infe- 

ribes about thtm; and the Hindoo word fot, caste, 
is said to mean 

Jtte* The languDge of tJie aiident Hindoos was the 

soif , It not now spoken, and is understood 
only by the Brahnuns and by scholars who 
pLVe* studied it It \. is the opening up iA this tongue to 
Ifhe knowledge of turopeaa ’scholars, at the close of the 
last century, ih it h d to the grouping of ill the languages 
of Europe aloiii4 with tlu^ banscrit as the Jrido-Euraptan 
(Aryan) fauiMy of longues It was found lhat Sanscrit, 
in its wr;rds and grammar, bore a lemarkable likeness 
be Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and Slavonic languages j 
i^b^i^though Sanscrit is not now legarckd as the parmt of ihese 
idialects, It ib looktd uiion a> tht language ihe aewest to 
original speech t»f the imdividi d Aryans 

In this highly developed language the learned men 
r liter oi im lent Hindo^tan recoided a vast body of 
lilA !tuu\ inuth '1 uhiHi has been presei^ed 
present d ly tmomr die c»i(h st (i these writings are 
Vedas, which virc^ bclitned to be as uld as eooo b, c. 
Tbrni p.uT of tiH‘ ‘•uied !> ^oks of the Brcihmniic re- 
pan. 

^14^ The Vedas distinctly sol forth the docpine that 
there is “ one unknown true Being, alhpresent, 
alhpoWerfuI, the cicator, preseWr^ de 

' ^trover of the universe This Supreme not con- 

* , vision or by any other bf the prgans of sensed’ 

fee prevailing theology which runs through them h 
Hs called pantheism, or that system which speaks of 
fie soul of the universe, or as the uipverse itself. 





. ^|n: hiiB^ frotu &im' | 


S3h 

j ’« 

Sne^%; 

‘‘ a£ 


""'lie 

■ that, exists i'syto#^;' what:ev«r..'^’fe Wt^, or see, or’ 

' hear, or feel, is the ''The^JhvJsible Sti|| 

preme’ Being, aqcdrding-’to thp^'-Mindoos# 'manifests hiniselp 
three ^ forms.* — as Brahma .--the creator,, Vishnu tlie 
/■’■ server, and Siva the destroyer,; , 

115. The central point of the Hindoo theology was tlie 
doctrine of transmigration of souls. Accord- 

ing to tins doctrme the human soul is joined tion. , 

to earthly bodies only for the purpose of punishment, and 
its aim and effort are to reunite itself with the Divihi^ 
Spirit of the universe. The Hindoo, therefore, regards ei£^ 
isience in this world as a lime of trial and punishtnept, 
be abridged by prayer and' sacrifice, by penandfe and piiriSii 
cation. If a man neglects these, his soul after death will hst?! 
joined to t!ie body of an inferior animal, and will havc|M 
commence its wanderings afresh. J 

1 16. Ip „additio3i to the Vedas, the Hindoos ppssejs&J|i 

ver)'' extensive literature, both prose and po- ^ 

etical. A considerable number of these works 

have been translated by modern scholars. I'hey 
ceedingly curious, and of the highest worth as illustrPtf 
of the mental state of this peculiar ancient representsif 
, of our own Aryan stock; but, the absence of artistic 
prevents their being appreciated by general readers, 
f lessens their Mta-aty value. ' > 

1 17. /There are in fndia copious remains of ancient art. 

Ai^ rttoift i'^njarkable of the monuments 

We the rock-hewti temples and grottos, espe- 
cially Ello/a, in the middle of Low^er In 4 i% 

^;^Wd,W’ ofr,®«?ph,a^^ the Bay of Boipbayv,; 

and inscribed, and 
of hands for 


vmM.' 




tia a ' 






of religion c,.ixH’od Hpj^dhs 
^ Iwiicm prinr^e'""’ 'mimed 

tfddtnyfn,,' . V 'It' 1 

out t>r n, SQCl^ll ana iiJiJ 


Its foijwder 
,uira. ' ■’ ' ft ' ■ 
ic’.acrtsun froW'' 

: abuses of t!\c old ]>rab.miriism ; i:^kI it was no doubt iii 
;f-r'*teaoy !■ an impoitant rei^nariT It spread rapidly^ 

"Still the r^^lipion oi one third of the hiinktu race. 
l'm.>ugh dining the whole period of auiiquity Irelia ; 
remained shut ofO. from what was then the civ- " 
i’ ' iii/ed v,Mrl(b it ncvaodheless had an itnporiant 
'.iuduence on euf'ionl commeitce, '{'he abundance of ihe pro- 
^.clucdons of naunc and iir^. — peails precious stories, ivory, 
franki'K^Dse. and siib -• nc.de that ‘how an 
cisarlv period thf* center of a ci-‘ i; nciiiifme and faravrui 

Fba‘Uj^: 4 jSu:rs. a*' I'c jMW' were c'ngag.td in'tlie car- ^ 
'i^dngnTade df India l-.oth hy Luul rind :-ea, Thi,. saihe busi- ^ 
was iidi'’ri(<-d i^v tbv' It >li.:M republic,-* during the 
hfiddio Ap.- , and ihe ]'>earl aed gold ” of India faiind 
tfieir dioeairdt /u\d>ia and the Red Sea fo the Meditcr-- 
raiican, (;li V’asco d.i t's.nn.n in the dme <4 Cuiunibus, round- 
ed the Cape of (Suod iJope. 



KiKM Tumvla oif India. 



„„ 'CHAPfW'R VII. 

TH^^KRSIAN EMPIRE. 


I, HiST 0 RIQAJft. 40 UTIilHE. 


120. It will be convenient’tb' eonneci liu* hisstery of llie 
Medes with that of the Persians for two rea- 

sons: -f. The |>eoplc of BSth countries be- Persia, 
longed to the same lacc ; z. Although Media and Per^il^; 
were for a time .sej.)arate govcnimcntSj ycPvcr}* .soon 
was absorbed in I-’ersia.. ^ 

121. On the plateau cast of the 

p]ahi-.©f iinrient fren^ — dwelt a hardy race, the orisrin 
Modes, and a kiiidred stock, the PtTsians. 
ddic}’ were both pnre Aryans. 'Ihey were isri migrants frOto"; 
the northeasterly native seat oi ih*; Ar\au ste-'k. Hy vari",^ 
o'as i^'uccessive movemto^ts, winch weie not completed tilP 
the dth cr'r.tnry r;, c, , liny esiablishcdi themsebms ju Utc 
highlands e*f Medi i .md Persia. 

122 . Tl,\e Medes first come to notice in conneraion with 
Assyrians. About: t*. c. 7 iO 'Bargon, an 

^ ^ Mede-Si. 

As.syrian monardi, rorjqnercd some Mfdinn 

territory, anal planted it Ad th ladonies. 311 •1 lu: [>lafed 


MAP STUDY 

See irmp of the }V,TsirtM ICupiro, oppf^suc- tS: > pago- 
I.., What ?ea formed the wcsti-;rn boundarj’' of the Pcr.dati Erupirrf 
2 . What countries to the ea^t? 3 . What sea south 4 ^ V»hat ;^||| 
gulfs south? 5- What three seas io the north? 6. \Vhai countryyl^ 
Africa vva^ inciosed lu -the Fen-ean hauplrc ? 7. What satrapies in 

PigrcJ- Euphrates basin? What is the sitijf.itioTi of tymsia Proper 

(Pers-itfJ ? 9. Into what river cTu the Oxus and .j.ix;\in s cjnpfv.^ 
ivhat mountain chain to tiie east of tltie Tigro-Kuphraits It/' 

Wliere were Fcrsepofiai j Susa j; the twu Kebatanas ; Maracaoda ? 





Samatia wlig had been led 
y^ie AV'iym '■^’' 

*3^23* feat the Assyrians could not hold ik subjection the 
mi*« established a 

*/: * ; ^ great Mediaji rnonairhy tinder Cyaxares, 633 
#^;P. conquering iving : invading Assj^jt'iu, he 
JteStroyed Nineveh ila 625 i;. c., and pushed the Median 
pi^jETis westward into Asia IVIinor, 'Hiis kiiig, the founder 
the 'Median inonarchy, was ^uecoeded by Ids son Asty'- 
ages, under whom the brief dominion of Meclia gave place 
to the rule of Persia under Cyrus the Great. 

X 24 * Huring this early period of the Median monarchy, 
. the Persians also had established a kingdom 
E« y crsiaus. Pcrsis, Of ancient Persia projier) ; but it 
was in a measure subject to Media. M'hile Astyages was 
Ung of the Medes Cambyscs was king of tixe Persians, but 
(Jambyscs acknowledged Astyages as his suzerain, ajid paid 
hiiii tribute. Idie daughter of the 3 /ledian monarch Asty- 
agtiS w-a.s married to the Persian ])rinCe (.kirnbyses, and to 
iheni a son was born named Cyrus. Cyrus lived as a sort 
of hoslagxi at ih-s court of his gmndfather Astygges, tind 
could not leave it wiihout pt:nnission. 

1 3125* Thus much in the life of (’yrus is true history ; but 
iCfe^siiid of when we go much turiber, we are immediately 
idunged into falxk^ ^ili Hcrodotms and Xen'-* 
ibbhon’^ exalted Cyrus to the rank of a hero of romance. 


|^|>hon’^ exalted Cyrus to the rank of a hero of romance. 
llJlbe following is the current s'ury of his early life* Asty- 
having dreaiTK^l that Jiis daughter's son should con- 
|||ier all Asia, intrusted to a courtier, , liar^pagus, the task 
Killing litlJe.^Cynis. Harpagus gave the child to a 
‘|vhb promised to expose it on the mountains. 


* X^nc^bn, sf Greek histewrian, was born about’ 444 % C., aud was 
^idisgiple and friend of Socrates. He wrote a work on Cyrm called 
'Pympi^dm (likrally, Education of Cyrus); but it is rather a political 
romance than an autlieutic history. 



" jBut 

'for ClieSlivul 


- 


rr ' ’ '^' * ' 

.^aead Isa^^y- 
hutobie stifeibn, 


Tbe aecfe|jy to ' tb lord it-oyet,, 
bis pIayf<|Bows ^ots, 


to the iu'ng^ imd itwmf^^of was .recognized, /vs^agos^:^ 
a^J>arWrons reyeoge* on ’‘HargigTis, by coakr^.'die 
’ootirtier's son and serving, up for tbc fath^'^ 4 fk>“ 

partake of. Cyrus wa-s HOiit.M his father,, anti' tiarpagb'^S"’ 
bided his time for revenge*^ When the time was ripey he.'! 
'sent -a secret 'liabssage to Cyrus, who invaded Media, wa® 
welcomed' by crowds of deserting troops, and by their aiC; 
o^^ertllrned tllc' Median throne, 558 i\ c. We need liot. At- 
tempt to discover wba^t basis of troth, if .any, there 
ill this legend. ‘ One, fact is certain, that under . 

Persians became the ruling 'power. ' • ' '‘ C; 

126. CainmcnciryL; his reign in 558 Ji c., Cyrto."af?rsfy^|p^; 
dued all the. northern aj'ul western provinces 
of the old Median kingdom. On the \vestern,;..f??tT^* ' 
frontier the most formidable enemy he encountered 
Chersus, King of Lydia/iu Asia. Minor. Cnesus, talcing the 
offensive, led his army ficwn Sardis, his <::apitab tu ros.s the 
river Ha'lys (which formed llie boundary betw^eeu the JV.r*' 
sian and the Lydian territory), and an tndcci'^L e action 
fought near Sinope. But (.;yrus loliowcd up, and by jli.e 
ON'erthrow of Croresu.s and, c<apture of Sardi'i added 
Minor west of the Halys to ihc d mdeh ui -of Persia, 554 b. 
Next, most of the Orj^e k co e-s ar"'* rcfoiu’r s nn the coast dl 
^ Asia/Minor and the isi/-. rs 'we',-- vubdned^ 'Thi'' 

remote East now ■■ ■ '^•he 'niid S^^^’^yrus. and WS," 

tween'’|he years , . . ' . he was etpploy^?tlJ.n tluysnb* 


hi ihe-regidfi btitween^ 
•'•triana, 


Z/- 


jugatibh of the yanon- (,ilx“ 

^, and,;^b Iiidns, — r'P^trb -y- 

^ This J^’Uiedstopf ihc f;ui 4 <'h{josus, accorcUng to Rawlftis^n ; 
'1,'.' other 'plact. 'rt 54.6 le c. ,.«■ , 

y, ' t ',$^:'®i^ap4#iPcrsiap 




'.te gtory of I4%hty powr of 

4ScW#tteb^ by tbe 

tW Q38 B* o), as alrea6%*'4®SC^bed. (Sce'|>age 

During liJS cai:eer of twenty-mne yiais Cyrus ex- 
W hi* tendt^d tlie J\^rsian dommiou from the Indus to 
ihl^ellespont, from the J.lxartes to the Syrian 
ipid indeed he left tt> Ins su< cessors only the eom 
tJh md consolidatioji ofchis work, for b) his own efforts 
r made Persia the gieat bn|>erial powtT of Asia, 

|ho whole liiif* of Persian moltaicluj Cyrus was 
jifest,' and Ins chaiacler is fai more worthy of te- 
i|>ect than that of an) of his successors. He #as a great 
conqueror without being a cruel ruler, and to 
remarkable ability as a soldier he added many 
aohle traits as a man. 

Cyrus was succeeded b} hn son Cambyses. do 
another son, nanied Sinerdis, Cyios had given 
the dominion over some important provinces. 
This arrangement cost Smerdis his life, by rousing the jeal 
Ousy of his biothcr, who very early in his reign ciused him 
to ^ put to ilcatli sc cretl) The chief event of Cambyscs s 
was his conquest of P'gypt in 525 i c. In Egypt 
Cambyscs behave d with great wantonness and ciudty He 
4 b*^d the Egyj^tian king Psaminenhtus to dunk j->oison , he 
I^Wck^ the Egyjj^Uaot-'hy stabbing a calf wdiich they regard- 
andi« occJWon, wdien acouitiei told ham 


0wn requ«»| rumor blamed him for drink- 

excess, Bib hapd and e)e 

“ df fhitt eisiurtiePs sop whb mi arrow. 

The ^bse^i^eof Capbysei^ brought gboilt a icvc^utiati 
J^rsfan capital, A Magian, named 
'y mates, personated the murdered bro,diei Smer^ 

headed ft conspiracy that raised him to the ihtbmL 
Wh^O Cambyses heard the ne?ws, he hastened towards P^iv 
$k, but while on the lie^<^*^some say Ijy 




, filter 'paying 
',_|®gn of the'Mse B 
^'\|^stas'fies, governor 'of "5S 


;dagg,et^i|. 

... 


■‘feinself belonging to the 
tion> and th^Jitipostor 

tmnth<^. .' '’ ' !, '''"■ ' v ,;■ . ''f> 

'I31.' Darfiis I. 

,, throne n. c., was,' nejg: great- 

;;est of the Per|^/'''m0O^C5^r’.^''':'Se;^oi^^^^^ 

(iie work that Cyrus began.. by 

the empire ; D'irius orgamzed \X, 

of having given to the Persian Empire that peculiar 

cal system at^ arraiigcinent that- ni^ntatn^d ^ 

flourishing condition for ueady two centunes. 

I3?Sf:'.;‘P^rias^ divided tlie whole empire into twen,ty;*‘;^|M^;; 
' pies/*' or provinces; the native^tiibutarykiiig-s 
'; being swept awayi. and ea^rh province governed 
’ by a Persian oificial called A fixed rate.df ^Mplllf 
took the place of arbitrary exactions. RoyaPfoads 
established, and a system of posts arranged, whereby Ijte 
court received rapid kitelUgence of all that occurred in to| 
provinces. The great c^r^ers of Persian j^ower wCre fixet| 
at Susa, the spring residi^iice of the king; k^b^^'ana, his- 
summer abode"; and- Babylon, th5^fj3^int(:T~qiiartei|*v't^'^'*^^^^ 

133 - The TBOst interesting eveht 111 the reign, isi. 

• - the 


inta 

:'^tl^t,4lyiitii^ii!^|^'in' the h^stoiy of interleaves 

will ■ tet' he 




fj'OUfi 
d!'e.S5. 

!1< . taal, ihc Tcr^juns were keevr^ 
[>o« try and lrid<’e«l, {'ley 
ol tbe Cji'eeks,, wju^sc 


, rBmiAft’^-csyit^iZA'npN. 
ifyiiiD.s bejongeil , san^e- stock as 'the 
it oharV' ''IvJMies, ’bui tbf/.y .4'e'cin tr^ .have been even more 
purely Aryan, t— ajid, t.be tcmii V\rya:n ' b i 
word siyeiitjcrtp; uobic, V' ber ’N-c first nueat ihexii 
■ are a race oi' Inrdy 'uoun'i'.dneers, Irrave in 

rhOT^sn'rhannt'or simple rn' the ir iiabits, aled'ainihp 
^f^iico'.and desjdsi’cy 'd!; Ujv i.rvmie^. id i(»ocl and ( 

' ►I'l^ough iH>L luyt.iy i 
Wiitted, iivai-e.'us, :':r. 

.serai in many resye 
’''kinsmen, throug.h a eoeafeon .\r}\\n descein, (te’y were, 
y They afterw«nds lost ilreii nobicsi. liaits of Chai'actA'f and 
’ 4;if.(.:amo a sor\de A'^iatie race ; but ir v/as during the!} Iiardy, 
viiiu<nis pidme that ail *!e;ir c-.eiqucsis werC made.. 

.;|;'C-. v,^s bni,ld<‘rs and i'rorus, (he rers'ans were di^t 
b a pupils of tec /i.ssvriins .ire:] Babwoiiiair^ 'i'he 

;■; yye ;■ , magnmeci.t Lemp'-es and palaces ot Nineveh 
nhd S,abyloii iuul d( u.n in exi.-.'once many ceniuries befoic 
J®re race df Inm bt tf> <h-. cnvthing in :n‘{, :ue.l it noL 
!%11 thev, yawn in ^'cntiK’t vd’fi the AssyrirMis and Ikibylo- 
e\am to c:«..(:( noble sirijcture.s, 7'hcn, 

d then roc,r(dy imlu‘!‘e : they ly/Zf/pAv/, 

a new crrl-jif^'ctaiai styde of tbeir ov”r I'bis 
■'^bind midway between the solenni and 
f||^^^!^PW(ieur of Eayptia.n ara.l Assy rhn architecture atnl 
perfect beauty of ttu* Grecian. The gf eat mnsterpieces 
ipt' ' Persian buiUbjig rav»sist of and tincli 

ptitddor and Sirapk* worship icqniring no imposing fcmplcs. 
The most hmnen::* remains of ihn'sja?! architecture arc the 
'Pij'ns of the royal paiaces ar Persep^olis. , The distinguish- 
tng btaluro:. of these arc the solid and hancisoiTiC skiPe p?ab 
forms, the, noble staircases richly sculptured in baicreliefs, 
,athif,.thr^ profusion of ll^ht and -elegant ; 3 tone cplumns.^ ' 





,136. 'I Ihc Persians did ■ver’^. littie in ihc mc<;?h.Wical''a^-;s. 
It' was their boast, that Lhtty were fioldfers ,; 
had WL>ii by their sv^'ords a pOKitinn that gave' ^ . 

litem connuaiid of tht' produots and of other njuiens 

So long as the carpets and jrnisiins of flibyloa a-.id balrd^p 
the “'Cha^^ds oi Casinnerc :n*d India, the fine line a 0/ Ei^C' 


liiirl t]',e vailed ni.iinifactup'S of fit' Piicenieiar) tmvns ponjed 
cfdhienaiiy intfi Persia, it n^as i-X'^dless fv^ natice popu- ■ 
lation to ('Ogage in niainhv'.anring indte’-p-y. ,, / si, 

137. I'hc Persiajis .bad a iiuich perer arw'i n^'Wer r-'' 1 i 2 :feh-'' 
'd)ar) <!'h: Egyptians^ As.syriens, i>at)r;;a];;ana, or 
PlKL-nLei-'ins 'Ehcy wero nol id.' 

dccu< ilf liic ]‘»riiiLiilive pt.noci tfn:’ main feature <}f lacir re- 
ligion \va.h ihe arkncnvledgmeiit and the worship oj a sixigfe 
5U[n'i;nu' r/xi, ~~o-‘ the f.otd th;'! oi hna -on.-*- ' Bin this'hh 
:in carlv (fite gate 'r^''ev to da. doofrirtC of fhc pei,phti^|,y 
<xirii1ii;, :ii 'WO ;;!•.•■,'! i-irsi r; i,,.- th:,: 
th.'t dl 'DarkncNh, per^air.!:- d '.and-'. 

£\U(ida, V"' f's'ira/d, inal Alirnn.nV. 

J/pS. d'htt P-‘rsi:in roiitpd'n -xn. fniahv"- couaipied hy'th% 
mterraj can't, of ;i svstcia, o' '\'.0}jx]np of tiie 
cJeirnmls, a sysua.-^ ranrn t!io .Mcd.'.x liaa . 
jearneo from the Eoyiida.as, and vviiieb idliTnatoly OMaiaul 
the purer doctrine- of ilic Pcixiaxi.'-c 'r!v.. Koidir^g ieatuie 
vras hrexvorship, oi Abtgrani;, n i from i!^d’g!. ihc nahic of 
the p''resLs of tliiv rite^ jrsountajn-syxits fife- 

tdrars were erecteeb '"m wrich I iic-»'’oo' a i.crpctiia; il'cuev 
watched cons^a^t!^' lest a should f** pitas as-d b.:a:o\orf to, 
hav'C bceTi kh'idltitl iXan heaven. blero dav af(er 'E-iy thf: 
Tvfagi rhriutcd their inranta^ions, dis(>iaycd their divining- 
rods« and pra.cliced those au'- ealied, .iiitn tliem. /orp .'V 
139* The govnrnnupox of i'ersia as ruin’- o'xt n^aiwroun 
tries was a 'ercLfr ndvauce on the pK-orr of , 

' ' - , , v', Gp‘.'''C* 3! r*mrrjl , 

govcrnnient of tht: other ( >rient:il empires 

Jt was more than a, taere loosely joined congeries of king"* 






, _ v-wjit Va# ^ |4^! imperial domistion- The gover ,., _ 

tipon the wholfe sfngtilatly mild, and by far the nobl^ 
i\4^'ljhe.'best ot all the uaitrersal eixjpires of antiquity. 

As.:ho':dou'bt that the Persians had a consid^‘‘ 'i 
erable- literature, but very few fragments' of'i-' ’; 
have' „$urMved. The oldest literary moriur;,!^, 
of the Iranic race is the collection called the 
Aveshl, which contains the hacivA books of the Persians^*; ^ 
which was con^piled by Zoroas'ier, the great religious^' ]. 
vle^sJator of the Persians. We can form some idea of 

Persian poetry from, a ])oeni called the Shah Namchi ; 
Pifepic by Jnrdousi, the greatest poet of Persia,/ 

about tli0 middle of tlie loth century a. d. Though writ^ , 
ten a time loiig subsequent to the Persian greatness, it > 

is yet valuable as based on ancient traditions and frag- 
m^ts of song and story. Judging the qxjetical faculty of ’ 
th^ Persians by this epic, we should say that they were 
distinguished rather for lively fancy ami aa-abesque cdti-; 
ceits than for true creative imagination such as distinguished 
Greeks, or for the grand inspiration that breathes 
through the productions of tlie Hebrew bards and prophets. 




^ 

■/'if ' ' , 

C HR O NO L oaic S U M M A R Y. 

’ ' ‘ ■ B. C. 

Thfc &jfedes under Cyaxares overthrow Assyria and become the 


loading i>ower in Asia . . * * 6as 

Acces.^toii of Cyrus and supremacy of I'efsia . , . . 

Subjugation of Lydia . ... . . . . , 55.J. 

Capture of Babylon . . ' . . . . . « . 53H 

Accession of Cambyses , - 539 

Ccffiquest of Egypt by Cambyses . 5315 

Accession of Darius Hystaspes 521 

Fcraiaii invasion of Greece . , » . . . * , 490 


4 ''^ “ 

Kotk on Asia Minor, — Lydia. — The peninsula of Asia Minut 
Was occupied from very early limes by \arious nations; but as tbfSSfj 
wc“jc of secondary importance, nothing need heie be said of their 
save in the case of Phrygia and Lydia. ' 

It Ls bdie;ved that the earliest dominant people of Asia Minor wCrf 
the Phrygian*-, who at one time (jccujned tlic whole of the pemnsul# 
The people wtre engaged in agriculture and commerce. Their capital 
was (.lordiniii, and the kings were allcriiatcly Gt*r'dias and Mi 'das ; 
but great obscurity icsis on their history. Phrygia became a province 
of lydia in 560 B. c. 

Lydia in the 7th century rose to be the riiHiig power in Asia Minor. 
The last and greatest king of this nation was Croesus, who is fatnons in 
history foi hi.s enormous wealth. Wh«n Cyrus rvn his cctccr ot wm 
quest carried the Persian arms into Western Asia, Crasus made an 
alliance with Sparta, Egypt, and Babylon to resist liirn ; but, as w’c have 
seen, Cyrus was victorious, Croesus was made prisoner, and Lydia 
absorbed in Persia, 554 u. c. 



eHAlfTER 


COMMERCE OF THIS ANCIENTS. 

i 


Ittijt COWn- 


The. thnc ino^t comrrKrcnl nations of antiquity 
antenni to the (ireeks were the R^^^ntiians, 
I’banu ’ans, ^nd Carth aginiaftfe* A sketch 
of iIiL ^rt H tout > of ihc trade of these na- 
, itiO^gether will) ihc I< iding articles of exchange, v.iU 
^nd of ^alin in ( nnneUion with the interesting map 
|ilspent(-(l on tbt opposia pi^s. 

^242. JBabyloDia, \utli Hs adminblc situation, was one of 
the Luclmg cmpinums ot amitnt commerce 
This trade coiii^istcc) putly in the exchange of 
JWhylontan manufactures, and partly 14 the pimhise of 
products of the farther East 

H3‘ Weaving ot cotton, woolen stuffs, and carpets was 
ll«l>yionian th« pincipal manufacture estabushed in Bab 
Artuks of luxury, such as perfumed 
Carud v\dkin^cim tngia^ d stones and seals, 
in he { d), ind tlj( utof ni ting precious stones 
carried to the un;n>^l perfection 1 hose articles wett 
by ali the cHili/cd n ipons of quity t 

/!jc 44. The Babylon I ms bid anextui^ivt commeice <ffast 
vrsrd With Ikisii nivi Xoithcin India, whence 
tbeyobtainid gold, pieiious stones and rich 
l^om ( inhld ir iiul f’’ ishtncrc they pro|^ured 
woe»lr#ud from the df of Bactriafthc Cobi) 

Jeralds, fa^pcis, m d o+hc r prccjou> atones The tradti by 
was between the mouths of the Tigris ind Euplu ites, 
,;iihd the western coasts ot India au4 the Island of Ceylon 
%om these regions they timber of various kinds, 

r-cahe, spices, cinnamoii, and pearls. At a w^y early 



ROUTES 





OM/JEMTAZ 



cstaMibhxnent^ 
[ian >A'htnc^ 

:Jal peo 
of the 


['the 

, w ia»e Mwem 4 §, 

* obl'uned quantities 

he FfaupetiieJan^j \vcre tfe^l 
th$misiQttx\ Though tlle^i 

^ V bicioiii ti«s <yid the puTjdt cloths of tlu'* Tynan «! 

celibrated fiom th^ l rht 4 antiquity, it ^aim prob 
jiafelo il'J'it the ronnriKn ot tlu 1 Wnhuians consisted inoic 
the uilerchangK of for< f minodities linn la die esc- 
of tluir iwn »dv 
146. i iu 1 td trad th i vm ,uiv be ciividcd 
' ^ ^ n to ihre< gi ibi inches li)^ \iabiaa, whicli 

I UK iu<Ld th* i *>>I>nai f d that \utli the Jndi in 

Se IS the "t ibvinun to vela/ { refern d liu luninifjrt \uh 
( enfT J \ ) \ and itb In ii i aii I the Armt nnn, ncl i hug 
d tr^i ^ dii B thii ajid li)t ( TUt isi'Hr c ountra s 

^^47. Jr. IT. t lUf n f \i il)n Fclix) c in\ ns laougJh 

Arabidi d the duol 1 lilt d (T fi inkmcta>i mjiih, <ass i, 

l,«vant ^^1^1 p^eciu ^tOULS, tl3|^ gold !x iU ^ 

probatib obt \ d irom the opjjisitc. ‘sho’Cs of Africa, 
Tht gu ^ r » Ii ^ henKim tJ ul with 1 p{ w is 

oved lud ) t*i e h ot the t isu rn f htc n ej m [ride 

was ^^ilh }u .. idS\iitj jom I in ft turd net uf ih< 
Phuuniciins on l^akrt nt ) i grain bib tx > uis ih c use 
|f th^ir t kise abi ince wjlh U ' ]ewish I ^^clv in 

14®‘ the rn^^st a ip Kt rt brai h. < Thainr lan ti uk 
jy^o trtdt tljetnaal v t> if \t througl 1 d >a to 

tlu iiilt no oj y\.>i j V eoasukriht puv of 
ffhfe route to Tab_^ ion Ji\ daoujb the ^yiiin dtstrtj aid to 
facditab iJk p\s*s:agt ol dc tt a ms two. of the most re 
markabk cibcs of the anc tut w< rhl, Baal btc and f limy'raj 
ifere founded 4 ^ 

I4t5f* The Sc}lhi m trade may ibe very fairly considered 
. the sarre m all important jparliW^r^j, as that 

cy ao w e between boutherp Kitijjia and 




'A^cmA~7-s. ' . % ' 


Bokli.Vrs^_^,, ’It 'Was coTinect^IJ'^jil^ith. EoT<i)pe,^by the Gr^^44i' 
colonies': on the' Euxihe (Bl«^}'' Sek. ,Kht.the most impor- 
taol branch ol trade carried on through Srythirm terri- 
tories was ttte fndian, ^vitb ’Which probably wc n\;iy oerni,eu 
die Indo-Chinese, llicrra anrl Mr^^cancla and S'jmcr 

ama*') have always been the dej3ots of ao acnve co-r.nK'rev*- 
Jt is Osjrlain that a portion of this trade pa^^sed M ta 
/Caspian Sea bnt i.i is equally Certain i!en tli( r»<ng: 

bccii of il vo.'is ronduchul by caravans, v. hich vveni roiuui the 
nC'tth of the Caspian^ and perhaps th<,i Sea of Arrd. 

150,, Tiv," northern land irade of liie i'ha.nicians is utip 
:v':)b('d by tin* ihophot 'IC-ekici : Javan (>, c. 
buna and the Grech toiornesh I'nba!, anti 
Mesitcch O', e. iho countries rorrncl ,4luj .dhicdc arid the CaSy 
]han Seas), tlmv were d.v jnerdsano- : fb ■> traded the. 
suns {}[ men ‘ . - - . - 


Northern iriitJe. 


• nd vessels <d’ bras.s sn thy jnarvets. 
n*' fh; ht'usc of dd.ynir'iuo.h (’ i. ( . .A? ir.enif, and C.ippac , 
iTaded in thy faJrs wid> hoor. s '-nd horseimm :oui 

151, Idic^Hediten .OHia’i Sea was liosvevair, thc^ great lugh-' 
r.-.ad of Phttnici.-in oonumnce. Sp.tin ’.'.as.iii i„ 

-c-'U^eei to Tinsduus u>.otal:H the rlc!n-0' c*>untrv Uie Medit^v- 
of tiio ancient world ; and here lln.-^ pushing 
pe>>i,h' cjriy formed siations. “ T.tr'shisli C. e, Tartesfsus, or 
Sou (hwestom /Spain ) was thy merchant ly reason of the, 
nRuiioK.lc of all kinds of riches ; with silvui/ iron, tin, and 
lead i|?ey traded, in. thy fai/sd* t Emm Sf>;iin. the Phooiicians 
cnt(Med shy Atlaniic Ocean, and [mocf-c-dcu; to The ^-e,-ut^ 


the .BnLi.sh IslC\s, wlierc' i>H*y tfie On 0+’ T'ornw;.!!;. 

and ],jrobably to tfn* i oast of Ih-ns'da, for the rpu jtiy ^.es- 
tc-en'K'd amber.. In’ Thf* ea.stern s<'as they le>d <‘stablish" 
menls on the Arabian aiul the rersian Gulfs, whence They 
traded with the coa^sts t:>f India and Africa, and the Ishihd 
of .Ceylon^./.;, ptiring the reign of Pharaoh Nceho, King cf 

^ tii H' 

t Ibid.,’ li* C 





’mtmd: tlii^'^Gape of 
Hope - buf''''tii!s''*^-led‘ ‘to no", important 'restil<^. on ac- 
of the calamities that Tyre en4ured *from the com 
by the Babylonians in the 6th cen|ttry. 
i The commerce of Carthage was carried on both 

land and sea. Her own manufactures 
ge. included fine cloths, hardware, pottery, and 
'^Icatlier harness. The principal land trade of the Cartha- 
was by caravans with the barbarous tribes of Central 
the chief imports being negro-slaves and gold-dust. 
In the western Mediterranean their chief trade was 
ii^ed- with thc Greek colonies in Sicily and the south 
Italy (from which they obtained wine and 
exchange for negro-slaves, precious stones, and gold, 
}■ Sh4«”for cotton clotlis mamiiactured at Carthage), and also 
with Spain, the El Dorado of antiquity. In fact, the Car- 
thaginians possessed almost exclusively the carrying trade 
* between the nations of Africa and those of Western Europe, 
Beyond the Strait of Gibraltar tin; Carthaginians succeeded 
tlie Phavnicians in the tin and amber trade with the British 
. Isles and the shores of the Baltic. 

154* Gn the west coast of Africa the Carthaginian colo- 
. nies studded the shores of Morocco and Fez ; 
^ r cafl tra e. great mart was the Island of Cer'ne* 

jplabw Suana), the principal depot of merchandise, whence 
^^‘goods were transported in light barks to the opposite^oast. 
Hi^ire the Carthaginian exports were trinkets, saddlery, cot- 
l:on,^oods, pottery, gnd arms, for wliich they received hides 
and ivoiy. There is also ev(iry reason to believe that these 


ehterprising merchants had some intercourse with the coast 
of Guinea, and that their navigators advanced beyond the 
mouths of the Sen'egal and Gambia. . 

Hanna in the year 570 b. c, coi^t^dyiacty 3P»pUo 

caloitist$, to 'the western shores cMia of: 

six .«k 3 tJ,onie 6 between ttie Strait of , 



anal 


ANALYTIC SYNOPSIS EOR REVIEW. 

I. Natious treated of. 

f 

^ We have ronsidercd the hist<jry of tbf. follow. ancient 
nations :-7- 

’ The j^gyptians. 

UKir.sr^tNATiOKS T!,e Assyrians mid Uxbylonia«.‘;. 
oKAriuo.UTy.,.. 

Tiic Tniueniciajns. 

The Hindoos. 

The Periian.'i. 


Ji. CI.7.WS JO cation of HaccN, 

These nations may Ih‘ ('a.'.sed in three rnres, Aryan, A 

Irido-Kuropcan, the Semitic^ aiu! tiro n.:imitie, is follows; 

Akyv/M Rac't: 

[ PersUn *. 


SKMix^ir 


Rad 


j “'liOmiCCtL".. 


J Hgyptijns 

I ^ hahixvAt's {eaily IVdnlonians), 


fri. Pk'ce ill History. 

Summing ii’s what we lijvc learned re-ncf tln;^ ihc -pnrt obArd hv 
the several ancient Orienlal natiiMis, vve may mark H'i,; mhowr 
tug characteristics ; — <*; 

Leading ,r(;pj‘esen» alive of the namitio vLick, 
dm- vDped apart, — ■'vcic mv a conquering or t^ggres- 
sivc race, — had a marvxL'ii.- building instinct, — ^aL 

Egyptians taimisd a amsidcrabb advanceratnt hi iruniy of the 

inc< hanical arts, and hml some Kno'uicdg< of certain 
sciences, espc' imh- astronomy and geometry, — mai'ked 
, bv the stathniai \ ciiaraetcr of their t ivilizalion. 

W f to Irave b- a a Hamidc stock allied to the 

%.VPtun8,jirr- had l).)ilding iiistinrts similar to the 

^ M astronomy svlth' rmirh .siiC€es.s. 

their *'fa matoriali'ftic character. 




'^MlpriuANst'. 


''/'StiirLONIANS. 


proljabJy aira 


Asia, 'ttilfng not 'only mLo* 

I * . . Media, Syrfi pr PiK»« 

Arabia, and nearly 

I -in the fi» arts , excelled particularly in 

Lf^ *“»“ for only the 

of eighty-seven ye»r^ from the destruction 
Assyrian power to , the conquest by the :^raianit 
under Cyrus (625-538 b. c.). but were, for many 
uries. whi e under Assyrian rule, ad 
plc, made maikcd advances in comixieri^*r ^ 

, tures. and tlie practical arts. 

X A ualiou of pure Aryan stock, but remarkable as a 
I thoroughly imworidly race, devhting themselves larm*. 

I ly to contemplation and mystic speculations, — haveteft'"' 

Hindoos i throM^i^ oTrhe’^’lTnd^ jilcrature written!, Sanscrit, ' 

1 n - I * Indo-European tongues, — had but 
t political , history of the worW ' 

[336 b'c * “ ‘■‘>nq«<-sf of India by Alexander. 

ftoiw “JT"’."" * PoouharVt in his- '■ 

I !, ,i' <■ ?' .'’''O' I'lUc influence on the political his- 
I j y o, antiquity, but have alS^cted all the w 
Vlirough religion (moudfheismWmve 

grea, legacy the Hebrew -Scripture^- an artttic 
( people, - were a pure .Semitic race 


HkBrewk . 


I^^HtRlVlCIANS . . 


E^«RSIAIf,S. 


the^nadm and!Tf; P^-^minently 

uie uautis and colonizers of jfoifouitv _ ,hp 

Astatic people that planted colo^es on ihe Medit«! 
aman -shores ofliuroii^,, and Africa, — left a price- 
less legacy in the Phoenidan aljihabet. ^ 

Wsre^Hu-e Aryans, -made the ne.arest approach to 
European civilization of any Oriental natfon iLo 

?ny. Asiatic r!e^ PoEtmal organization posahied by • 
.?ny Asiatic race,— were a conquering iieople and be- 

“rvr^toT^ » A^il trZ\^£; 

i Cynis to the conquest by Alexander (srJJ- y,, j, - ) 



. IV. ChtonologI#' SuuTOAry. 

The followitig are import^t dj£tt-,s unrlet cAth nation : — 

. li. C„ . 

f Beginning of auLhe'ntic history in Dynasty fjf 

EGYFi’..,” J (Fourth), 25th . ^.50 

1 Coiv.]ncred by -Pjcraians, 6th century . . ^25 

I t-lonquered by Romans, 1st centuiy , . 30 

CHALIMCA j First authentic date, 23d century , , 2234 

[LariyBaoj’hfna.] Absorption in Assyria . . * . (about) la^o 

Assyria . i Becomes a great powti absoi !>ing Babyhm (af>ont ) 1250 
I Fall of Nineveh and overthrow of As.'^ria 625 


BAI'-VLONtA. 


India. 




Parks riNE. 


PaGiNiciA. . 


Persia. . * ; , . 


' Era of Nabcna-ssar ... . 74^ 

Revival of independent, '* imr ha (Vabo};oia'--';aj . 
f Capture of Babylon ]jy Cyrils, and iAcrtiirow of 

Babylonian kingdom . . . . 538 

f fmmigradoti of Brahminic l*ivy,ans 
•I dus \ alloy - . . (/.bum,, 

Ale'iaadei'.s expeuiiimi iiUo India „ . 326 ^ 

yiigiation ^ 4 ' Abr.iKaiu . . (about) 1920 

I'Aodus lioni bgypt ... , 1330, 

c^^^on of Solomon ..... 1015 

J>iN')>iMnof Solomon’/ I'/iijfire into the King- 
dom of l.si :tcl and Kingdom of Judah . . 97^ 

T Jestiuction ol the Kingdcnn of L.mc) })y the 

Assyrians, and captivity of the Tsrac lilcs . 721 

Captuie of Jouisaiem by NobiU.iKuluc/..':n . 5.% 

Return from the captivity , * . . , 53b 

. Absorptitin by Rt iuc ..... 63 

r Tyre becomes leading city-state of I'lnenicia , 1050 

Fho/nicia conquered by the Assyrians . .(about) 870 
'} Foundation of the /olouv of (Jarthage . ■ ' \ 850 

( 'l yre caplured by Alexander the Great-, ' . 322 

I PhoAiicia conquered by tlie Romuiis . . 63 

'Foundatifm of the Persian monarc liy by Hyi us 558 

Canibyses beeomea king , . . . ♦ 5^9 

Dartu.s I. (Hystaspeslp tcvho organi/.cd the iV-r 

Sian Empire, becomes king , . . - 521 

Xcnpes,bhcdfarie9,,king' ' V . . • "'G 486 

Qvcrihro’t^, of Fereian Empin; by Alexander 331 



. "' ' V'" " *' ' 4- 

”! '^"'5«W„«|. or Uo 

nxt^ and as the pe(>pk thcmselve-^^ri^^w 

>y pojygai^^ the power of tn^ coulTnot low tmtl 

ancient . Easte/ A nation*? i ^ ^ il^oijfeh 

civilizat?OT), tlieir ri«jjizati6ii w i ^ <^?iderable advancement in 
= the land , of bir.ha anVnt"^ 

fn the history of our race Omr 3 ’ P%®*t Indeed a wondrous part 

her appointed task was compicted'lt w”s**'^ “fder ot IJivine Proiridencc 
peoples (o carry forward the „vLt i f r" ’=*»<^sand dthcr 

that with the Aryan race onthfZ"^ of humanity; and we ShaU find 
progre.s.s, ^ »o>l of Kutope first comes, true 
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, history op^grrece. 

CHAPTEK I. 

generai. sketch. 



IWE FaKTHENON RE'JTORED. 

i. MV. a.e now .to begin the lii.Moty of the two great 
uropean wtrous of sr.liquity, Gn-ere .and r' 

kome, the Jiistory “of the gidrv (hat wa“ Ti'd 

Breecie, .md the grai.deui that was R.nne •’ 

story of these n.Tt'lops fills the whole period berwe«ft 
altout the year i-ood B,.d. and the downf.all of the WesteP' 
Komnn Empire, 476 .e ,j>. Between the histoiy’of these n-i- 
tions and that ot'%e. ahdent Oriental empires';^* shall find 
a marked contrast. The Orient pt^fesents to viev. a series 
t.f vast overshadowing ^p^otisms under which the .spidt 







i-- — — ,-,,^My'cnisli‘ecl. ' That' spirit,;, 

i,,;lrstt fihds play Hiropc, wheift‘’*e shall see the rights of 
maa assertiiig aod taking etnbodtmein in free, 

, .seif-gpverning states. I'he history of the Oritmt is the his*- 
tot}^ of /fvms/ies; the history of Greece and Rotne fs the 
history of the pcopU; and '‘‘accordingly the iatlei is, far more 
interesting, more instructive, and more valuable. 

21 The Greeks were a branch of the mighty Aryan, or 
Greek race. IndoTluropcan, stock, — the stock that includes 
ail the fii.stori(' races of Europe, together with 
the Persians and Hindoos of Asia. As Aryans, they were 
"^ related to the RgnianS’; and, in fact; the fojefa- 
“.<jS^'the,Gr(;eks anef of the Italians formed origiii.ill) 
which ai k very early perir^d in prehistoric 
hnfifS (not later tliari 2000 B. c.) left the mUi’ e hive of the 
Aryans, m Asia, and moved info Europe. The evidenre of 
language, shows that this stork must have kept together for 
a considerable period, after tiiey had p.iricd roinpany from 
the othe'r mcrnbc.ts o{ the Aryan family, and before they 
setlied, (he oiiC branch in the easlerti and the, other in tire 
central of |^e tliree Medilerranean peninsulas, ^vhere they 



Map STOP Y. 

V , ' ISc- Mpp^)p,,oMtn p ,, , 

:_t. Wlua ‘.vt:re the houndmics 01 Contnu-nUl r,rei^;e ? 2 . What ,sta 
l^ween f.t'Pccc arul h.iU j. Wi.ut tsUmii':. tin: 

neiftUS'wIth the nuunlajui.’ What ^:uiiK on oppojvhe ^,ide^ oj tl.is? 

;'Whal is the situ;h»oii ol the Pindu"' rauj;r ? ..6, Thiy div^Jul wit.ai 
- wthtes? 7. Tell the witaapon of tl'.e ( R.re Mijuntai’n;!, of '■ ^h'hqiixu. 'it 
'Parnassus, t. W Ita* was tiaj situation oi Ma< edou, of Affua., uf Lav.U" 

;• tiia? 9. 'When va» the suite of liosotia? 10. Was /VUica a scaboatd 
©sr au, inland stan* ? 1 1. Wrw Lacc<;}A*m'on an iuland nr a seaboard state? 

; J3. What nvers arc named on the map ? 13. Wlal large islcnul off the 
coast I 4 ‘ Where were the Cychdes and S'poi'adcs ? Where ■ 
were the CJieisondmis,^ Cyrenatea, Hellespont, ^i’hraoe, Asia Bfihor ? hi,; 

'Where were Thebes, Argos. Helphi, CoriMli^^Plarl'Ai 

lll^tii^'iMarjithoih Miletus/'Sardis, the Pass tP Therznopylije ? ,10 "b'’'A 



■ 


SK-ETV^ 




HUJas 


subM-^quonUy appqare^^- 

the ^tcoxl(i ^ * 

3 * Gr^ec€ was a name iilmo&t uukaow'n hy the people 
whom w^e call Grveki>, and ‘W<iUi never Ubecl by 
them to cUsenbe their cotmtry. It was hr^L 
adopted by the Romans, from whom it haj> descend d to u% 
The name by which the Groeks al\\a3?^s called then country 
1 flUWas This term, how^e\er» included moie than is mm 
^ ivercd da p.r!n Gun ' e ; for it comprised n >t onN 
aa]uu t ^slaraK, but aKo n i ueio ^ .Uches of sciil^ment 
uouu^ J)V ^4cdlteIr4l^eaI]i S i Ikiias, n f, . »ad 
nli« u ( r 'd* Iftlidnes^ urGrr viks, vn n* fh 

^ 1 be i^tograohy of Gu**uellKrt ne t’sim 

la i» ro bf" non' 1 d i d hat Otlias is a land Phyinfi^il 
of iiuK an<i [leniJisulas, deeply pciforatcd ^ ^ 

byni>s and inlets (jf the Mechteiiarjc tn TlnsiiU is on0 
of the Hi nii u 's<nn wliy ihc (rteeks u tiie ciriasJ Civi|- 
i/cd pcoplr ({ 1 (.,r('p jsmee >nx bitu uii n ot the ''oa coast 

o on^lit ihciQ into conticL v un tho, )ui euuitzationjs , 
wh( sc St its wc e on t i ciMi » i ^1 ^^rcs of Mecbter'-^ 

line in, and (sp«(m1‘va\ to h mjI i id iluenicia a lhat 
the Kt' of the count ly ii 1 d 1 \ nniuc^ jus mountains, 
whj’ih doickei C.rcuc i do i. nuiltn dt o* -n m, isolnmd 
Kgioiis. This fd^lfavoiad Ul\ . Iilidmjcnt i f an ous 
-Lpante and indej) udentstue^ or one am ti , uU t t w iS 
m ihe I tittle staleo tbit foi tlic tiist tum m il h’j oiy of 
the V lid, political fret dosu was auin.» d by man. 

, 5, Guece proper is a pimmsida iboui un cs long 

^dnci 180 uules in it Wihst p it ^ , , 

has ail irea al'wtit tlie sauK i thn >{ li 
Stale of \l iint\ ' 

'I lie mnitu I di vWi on of Gfet c^e }«j iuto Noi Uu » c i en 
tnai. ard South ni Noi them Greece extends . 

_ ^ till 411 OivUior «i 

Xtmi the iK»rlli bounciartr line to^lpe pOiiit 
whete the easffern and western -|hores aie ropeetively M 




' CoriutK. ■' 


t:b;e'Gtilfc' of ' Malfe' j£d A^fera^eia., or Ac^tiyrn. 


fteece reaches from this point to the Isthmus of 
Southerly Greece is identical with the Pelopon- 
ne'stis, oatlled in modern geography the More^a. 

7. NOithierA Greece contained in ancient times two prin- 
.Nos*t>iei*n di- <-'ipal countries, Thes'saiy and Epi'rus. To the 
, north of these was Macedo ma, which, though 

ruled hy kings of Hellenic blood, was never counted to be 
part Greece till quite late times. 

; , .^,8. Central Greece coniainerd clevep states.’*^ The most 
^ ^ important of tiiese was Attica, which is the 

; toicl^d or peninsula projecting from Boeotia 

||p the southeast. Its length was 70 miles, its greatest width 
30 miles, 'The general character of tins region was moun- 
tainous and infertile. In Attica was Athens, the foremost 
of all Greece. . , : , : 

f#' 9. Southern (^reo^e, or tire Pclopoanesus, Cdntained 

«Pcioponoe.us. pnncipal stales.* ’I’hc most important 

of the southern states was Laconia, sometimes 
I c#licd Leicedmhnon, of w^hich the capital and most im- 
, ; portant city was Sparta, 

; XO. The isles of Greece ’^ formed a very considerable 
.and noted part of ancient flclliis. The largest ' 
of the coa^t islands was Euboe'a, i op miles 
Off the west coast was the important island df Cor- 
Olf the southern coast was Qrctc, 1 50 miles ih length. 
Thp ,t^]gaj'an sea was studded with numerous islands, of 
%J|ich the two gi'oups of- the Cyc'Iades and; Spor'ades ex- 
tended in a continuous series, like a set of stepping-stones, 
cross irorn Greece to Asia. . , 

It is probable that various tribes of tfee Ary^an stock 
had /penetrated into the iitedc' peninsula as 
early as 2000 k c. In the ante- Hellenic po 

^ Nwe these ■ ■ 


\,„The 


' cy'ia* 




rio^, that is, iix the prthist^rfe ago, we hear of the. Beks'gi,- 
who’seem to have an .^jLiyan^race. Xhi0y,wel^||;a^^ 
enough to till the' hartk'ithd to huild. Cities. - To^' 

them are attribute the I'&ains of ceftaiit ar|tcieot, 'tnonii- 
ments known as or Cyolopean, remains. These 

consist of tombs and pf w'alls composed of enormous mde 
masses of stone joined to one another without cement 
12. At a period Jong b^eforo the hegitming of recoidled 

history the Pelasgi were overw^helined hy aii , 

* > . , t-T Hellejitsa. 

mvasioji of a more vigorous ana warliKe race, > 

the Helienef^, who, descending froiu Thessaly, entirely over- 
spread the peninsula and gave their Ifeillc to the -whole , 
country. 7,'here w^ere four cfiief divisions of the Jhlellene#}^ 
— the Do'riaiis, ^“EoJirins, Acli^e'ans, and lo-'nians. ■ 






;,, AttM^ Dorians ; 5 <,-i e to tte north, - nd^u ^ 

ofhitMatOta. Sua'hppear.sto,,.*vclx.nineown mi 

' in thtf' age rtprtStWitcd by the Uonicjn. ,,o>-ins. 

' T« ' 'tThebreek-i ol this :i^e have no history, 

" Ittf^frndafy age. |;.^4 ]^y a Iliac'S of bcautiful legends, ci'iih.t 
; hy themselves:, W •.^hesc re.-oont th;; ^...,s 

:; h^roe^ .nd hence this truth 

; & vain to attem,^ to f P" " ^\Snvds : to do so 
•^bis'h there may be in the body of C iretk 
is oniy to " spoil a good poem without makmg a ^ood h . 

^^14 The hisi .ind .srrea,tesl eutetprise of the hc oic age 
was the Siege of 'I'roy. This was umuortah/ed 
;. SteeaofTroy. j m.-nius of Hoiricr in his, .//"td l.lrobt 

^emm, or Tro)'; ; and T. cent explorations on the site of Troy 
^‘’■^teTOSon to Ivlieve, that th.e nar.aove of Homer o sts on „ 
"'-SIS acteal Met The outlie- of the,stot y ts a^- follows 

'-u .>» ■>-,■, ’»« "-e- yy 

Menehijs^ by carnnag on l''-s v.neoh a- 

ti&»ost hcathtna'^woin-.u) of the age. ^ ]o, 

'■ V^s ail ihcOrccian pdoci s .iisembh-u ,.i atui.., ■- ■ 

“y "t 

■ ' Agameminm, tihmir\y 

K^tt jstory* i ^.nd iw ins absence the. Greeks 



■.;:irt" 

are no matcii for Hector, ■ The Frojans^drive thorn 
into tiicir cajinp', and are' aireidy betting fux to 
when Achilles giyes hi^> armor to hib friend ]\iiro':c!us, and 
allows him to charge at the head of the Myr»uidons. Patro- 
clus repulses thel'rojans from the ships, i>ut the gud Apollo 
is against him, and he fails under the' spear of Hector. This 
causes Achilles to return into the Greiian camp, and he 
slays Hector in adngle combat ' but is himself kiilcd by an 
arrow directed by Apollo. Idnally, the noble;>t ccnribatants 
(jn b(»th sides having fallen, the city is taken by the Greeks, 
thmugli the stratagem of a wooden hor>e, devised by th«; 
crafty IJlys^ses. d’roy is delivered over to the swooJ, |nd'}t^ 
glury sinks in asba;.'-^^ - 

l6* I'he most t'ailhfiil reOex r'f du: .-pringlimc of the ' 
ienic W'orld is preserved to u> in the Homeric Homere,j 
p(H‘ms, the /Had and thai Cb/r.ev,;i;. Among the Gre«>ct\ 
uoliceabie fenhues of soeiciy, as there depicted, are : j. 'Fhe 
aiiiversalily of kmgly ^.ynxrnmtmL 2. Tito piedomiaance of 
the tribe oj' nation o\er the city, whereas in the historical 
period the city A the state. 3. Tltc existence of a lKTeditt||y;;a 
nobility, who form the king’s council. 4. d'he cxistenc^r ^ 
an. assembly w^hieb is convened lyv (he king to recofy 4 i;; 9 l%b 
numications and x. llricss trial.s,, but not either to 
judgi;. 5. The absence of polygamy, apij the high' regard 
in wliidi wnwic.n ate lield. 6. Slavery l^eryvv here ftitab- 
lisbed and cfuisidco d 10 be right 7. Perpetual wars be- 
tween the'vaiious lubes and e.atiot's, and the prefeienee of 
the military virtues over all others. 8. Saong ieligiou$ 
feeling ; belief in polytheism and in tab" ^ in spect for the 
priestly character ; peculiar sanctity ot temples and festival 
seasons. 

17. According -to the traditions of die Creeks, some im- 
portantyi,w//V7jt elements were recc-ved imo tlie Forc';^^ 
nation during this firsl period. It is said that 

^ See note, end chapter. 







ajdau and .llg 3 ^§a» ss^ttle»nents were made In 
j^ijolars now doidjt tkat-any such sdtlefmnts were 
Vit it is quite certain tJrat the early Greeks, W^en 
if - . ^ sj3fread o\cr the Grecian isles, came in coh- 

tiieJ'^haiaicians, who weic ut this period the most 
and pro|»ressive nation inhabiting the sliores 
the 3J|ire#terrancan. From the Pha-nicians the Greeks 
recei?% iplc alp^|abet» It is probable, also, that the early 
Greeks drew from the fomitams of antique Egyptian lore, 
^nd that they gained from tlic Egyptians their first fenowh 
edge of some of the arts and sciences ; while the influence 
ofi^he Egyiilian religious system can be plainly traced in the 
Greek mythology. 


But, on the \\ hole, Tlcllcnlc civili/ation was ot home 
Or«ek cii^uti'a. growth. Even what they took they stamped 
vsntlf their own (hiracter. Hence the Gieek 
people must be considered to have developed for themselves 
that form of i ivili^arion, aj^ those ideas on the subject of 
»iirt, politics, oiorals, itid religion, that have given them Uicir 
2 peculiar reputation. 


nt* 

ON lUbY — tn tlit revoUitions of tone tlv* cU/ or Troy ha's i^T 
MM^iiitely disappeared that many scholars have bten dispose rl to doubt 
existf mt cjf sm h a plate, IJut in rerern fresh seems 
SfcwVe tlirovvn on the bubjcct by the re '-eau hes of I li Sehlienunn, 
mvani^ who m the years iSbvj-yjm de a ^enes ofexploiations 
r tfite Troad, or plain of windy Troy 1 ^e idenufiyy Jhc city of IHtlin, 
Wdh the modern place tailed Hiss^hk. Many Interesting 
itr*^«i?oIogie remains wer<* d^scoyerf d by the explorer# who also states 
hi® be^fthat he cuuM identify in the rums the house of Priarp,” the 
‘ bc®an gate, a|^ various other points mentioned by Homer. 
ssebahm are nl prepared to accept alj the conclusions ert Bt, SchTle- 
; but alfagr^ that his discoveries are of great ifttercst, and furnish 
P||^ IBustralions of thiSi 'Fifroy diirhiB,** 
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,;;: :> >'' fliSTbRY 'OP THR PIRST PERIOD. ^ 

\,f^OJli TMM POKIAn Ml&Jt^TfOJV TO rm ^EqfMTNJ^ fTjf Jtsr 

'- . .; . ’'• <".■'" #C '■’■‘'','■’'^1?'' ‘ ' ' ' ‘ '' 

■ I. BEGINNINGS' OF i^t^k Hl&'TOiif.'-Jfii"’^^"'^ 


19 . Crecian histoiy may be diVidM into three 
'T. From' 'the Bodati ' tO'^the begm-'j;:Per«Slfi??Wp 
Ring of the Petsiah Waj*s (i;:)|Sc^|r 500^ b. c.): : 

2:,; From the beginning of tlte ' to the sj^l^R 

gation of Greece by Philip of Macedoft* (^019-33^ 

3. From the subjugation of, Greece by Phillp^io the 
conquest '( 338 '^J 46 B.-C.). ’■ . 

20;-.^Leaving'%e dim twilight of leg^^nd^- 
come to a period when |Jjere took place th^se Pttrfe;j 
, 'movements of tribes resiilteJ|^''fh 

,. settling the Hellenes iil''tfio|#|)art$, of. 

* End them, /during -the ti%eB, of .auftten^islflstory^ 
there seems to be no ddubtj\hat*''slbShVrf^';f|S^ 
the Dorians, who cjriginally had h^- ^E^'ixnxtn^^ 
in the sm.all patch of. northgTR.,.. terdtory dn/tne;.i^^^ 
slope, of Mount begi^n to''inak^ a gi'cafehgure iif^efelp 
affairs; for moving soiithiai^Uhey conquered the 
kingdoms in the feloponnesu^ too|£;t]p^i»essjQp.0f 
qr Lac€||:^ion,’'.*dnd'grat1da!'I^^Ii^ 't 3 ^;'’.iXelghV'^ 

l^jpSrlaft^i^uesif*'^ pelopoonefw te-r ■ 

s^|§^'\o^er Hellenic 

the si^iifh 

■'*’ :j(itiiS''Ti^®|a£ hackitpon th^ .north’*^]^h 

/.The 

ethreh'4^|?fl5^|«^ ’in ■ ^ 




ailed 

y of Cytt^ne, 
Africa Some 
fa» east as 
t ao:»e a the 
Jfnssiita*no\v 
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'mjiu in^ «iHrej 

jwiitjcs, if'imis 

mar entMj^ hiWxMy, and W^fhe principal c#^ ““ 
mM ant<#>#is«i>rtween Athene the repr 
m Ionian ««ft, an«f Sparta tbe 
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iw irm ihe niilcM ^ 

#abjugation hy 

Ofifitedt^ wab ApP 

the end th^lreii* jpip^ 

but tiiiswa*^ not tin nc^/tb^ do^t|||| 
^hen it wm too kte^ ^ . d ^ 


tb^ do^tljillljw# 1^ 


ft. GROWTH OF SPARTA ANO XTUPHS 

3a Tti- this section vrc sh* 5 l glance ;^lhe ^hlbtoiy of the 
twi> nvSbi imporUnt Grecian states/ Hainel)v ^ 

Spar i and Athens^ and we shjiil trace thl^ ^ 

hjt^toiy down to the period when all Greece nni^llf 
the PefsSanb, about 500 r. t . ^ t 

31* At the coinm^ceroent of luithentic Creciaa j|mj|p^, 
we find the SpartanJIlhe donunanl power ju 
the Peloponnesus. Thewfreie* a pait pf 
^at Dorian wave iimaMut iioo-.n c. 

SQUthetn ppninsutd t^Mreeue;/' the T>oria|ts 
satled three states, Argo^, Mhsseni.i, Ad 
a*smon; |Hit in time 3 i| Spates, ^that 
Ldconi i, or Laoedatmon, gaintgi sii||||fl&acy 

32. The aicendeiicy which %!tarta acquir^l 
Cl states of the Peloponritttia ^ mainly ow- #4#!^ -S 
ingto her peculiar instUilKtti^Wiich tradiliiMfi 
aisoribes to a legislator named Xycijr'gus 
age neiiii^ is kno^ whatever, ?md some hawlugllSI^ 
htft^sten^ It iai^feAbiai.dtAifer. 
icwmrhere ^il^t ^5^ ^ &« thfit is^ alK si 
ifte beginpifl^ reli^le lEa tory> Vid ®t riiM&efe aA 
d^foed ahd'^fitfcid ^i’ealy'i^pAllg vl^es and regdlallll^ 
^ Sparti|*is 





for thefr lew mpl% fitff 

w-are lit^oukgad ter ^ ' 

of agnc^ftltura waSro dfegiad on txchisiv^ hf 
Thus tM the city|^Jhore tli^ 

tiheir Mye» as^^^dmg to riiajJLycurgan dl3iciplii54 wbii^ 
fee ai^|A^«rptat|-s„iwtr^ iSivlIl^d life were left to 
pendetts, '1feK> doubt fu«kie feeio l**<iiliiiL 

soldiers, but as a were^ ftolid, wiig^Sroui^^iflil 

eruel, even for those cruel dines ^ ^ 

37, The coftstitutioo l»i Sparta was ^ecuhar. Ait^ 
head of the state were two joint-kingll,^^o 
commanded the armies and performed the ^ 

public sacrifiCfts^J^ But their power was often merefy 
imll, and was always restricted by the Seit^ and 
Assemlilj ^ all^^the Spartans The Assembly ammaily 
elected fiW officers called Ephors, who as a gOhersd t!iji|||i 
^i^Wsed all poorer ; sO that Sparta was really an ciligW!!|^ 
jlfciblic, undey the guise of a mOnarchyi #1 

SpartJl lander the Lycurg^an sysl#a became ais^ 
«&Sftive military state * she ooriqiiered th4 aii*rfiie tmd ^ 
pdmi$ {in two wars* i 









tCiT 'the Jeadershi]) o£ ‘%«i|ponan' 
rifeakhs* ^Having tK-^come 'the controlling’ p'^wer o( 
btiB^us/Sparia in the 6th ccnhiry i?* c. began to 
IBS' the right of intcrfcrenoeyn the iiiteniai affair^ 
Grecian states beyond the ^IKefojionnesus, and it i» |>rGb^ 
,.^he m)uld liave evenluaJiy^hrdnght all the states 
Pfway (for tliey-y^re then in no condition to dis- 
pfe-‘Cniinence}Vhaif:,h:‘.not been tha(, at (he time at 
which we have arrived, alt vtbe states were called 


'arms against If le 'Egressions *:>. 



upon to 
the l^orsians. 

witii the rise of Sparta was the growth of 
anolh^r^ state -tliat was destined not only to 
‘ ^'sh. > pushdt,mOcraticfreed()m fa than any ^ther 
^Crredan ftite, but also to an intellectual supremacy 

.'-■'O-yer ail ; Greece, ..^''Wns was Atbons . — 

’ , < ‘*AfhLit&, the eye of Greece, mother of arts y 

y :' ' Ai'id cUH]neace,. native to 



history 


Jt is hoown that ihc Aibentans l-elongcd |p th<!| 
iouiun race, of*? which iiulecd they MAtne the 
flo'vir. The founding of Athens runs bach 
myUiiq period. At first the Athenians, likedthe 
ll^llches^ were under Idxigs/but by tlie lime that tdi- 
& history begins, we find that Athens yliad 

be tinder regal uile, CodtuSi being the last of the 
' ' A ■ ^ 

t 41:- Athenian affairs, however, were not at this time 
tel tt»e hy all the people, but only' by % 

, - pnvileged class of nobles.' a 

(iEpublic, Athens -was nolfft this time^^a dennicr^y. ,, The 
*^||iigly,|)pwer h^d giveit/ .place to the oiEce of, ar^^/mn 
PtiS wt 'firat' limiteA:t<*’4he" royal family and hellTpr life ; 
[liiip.it Wsdid4'‘'fb^ 'toi ytiars, and finally .thrown ■ open to 
whole 'l^y of''the nobies^ the number pTaarj^ons in- 




j^m^pagas, hqt it 
Tbtis “We see that the greittt 


after 

ejBdusively «! ^ ^ 
of tlie peo^»ha<i||jiO i^tare 



whatever in the gove«inci|fcj| oBid it hap^Msued d Xt}|Mto% 
as generally hufqjens |^*er is noiAned to oi|e 
ftiat the oligarchy abusi^thm privilege?. 

*2. The discontent of the ^ 

serious that a statesman 
poilited m 624 b. c. to'^draw writteit 
of laws. They were mai^ked by extieAe 
affixed the penalty ol death to ail crimes 
thefts no less than to sacrilege 

ro’s laws were said to have been S’fe 

blood; and we arc told thaf juslifted thl^ 
ship by saying “ that smaljf tm^nses deserved“^ 18 fea)di» 
that he knew no sevefer punfehment for great ^ 

43, The legislation of Draco failed to calmljliirjpi 
ing discontent, the overbearing conduct ol the 
adstociacy led to popular outbreaks, and 'there 
dame a state of anarchy, from which, at the beginning tjtei 
6tJ|;43entufy b. c , Athens was I’osoued by Solon, Soloo 
been cihosen one of the archgons, and was copB^nlssioned to 
remodel the Comtlmtioi^ oCAthens, 594 n* a 'ffee 

fjal ihanne^ in which he performed thi$ work laid thd 
don of the haiipiness of hi^ native conntiy 

44. The main object pf the constitution of Solon wa& |o 
' abolish the oppressive aristocracy and to sub- ^ ^ 

foi* it a * 0 &(ieraie government, which 
: nil Athenian citizens to k shat** cf 

^repcmdmting induende 10 the higher 
Solon^s marked by great political safadWi 

and Athin^ lhade rapid prc^ss in pmsp^dl^f. 








Gre^ 





ibyi 


m wfet^pQ^ 

^s a^ttsie!l- % one side m 
^ not Wing radical enough 



r|#L 

wmt was if straggle of parties, which ea<fed in 
die seizure of fKwer by a leader named Pisfe^^ i 
trattls, who (S6a b, c.) assumed the position of 
itoti or, as the Greeks called it, Tyrant, — a term 
denoted merely one who usurped power, not 
on^who abused power There h no reason to 
coilfetitution of Solon was abolished under 
^Athens continucsdtd enjoy its republican gdv- 
though under a di<!^ta|or, Pi^i^tratus ruled mildly, 
^l||?<iteaged the arts and edited J^^cr; #ad even succeed^ 
to Vansmitting his power to lus'^sons) but after half a 
centiipry of this mild tyranny, the family of the Pisistrat'id® 
were banished, 510 b c 

A noble named Clis'thenes now rose into powei. He 
of espoused the cause of the people, gave the 
suffrage to all free inhabitants, and introduced 
^ ihto constitution political reforms to which very much 
bi Athenian greatness is attributable. Under the new con- 
the stat^' was a pure democracy, and the estabhsh- 
^<^diberty and equality ga^^e a grea| impulse to the 
, patriotism. 1 he result was that Athens soon rose 
the leading state of Central Greece. 

4t period at which we have now arrived, — the 
begitming of the 5lh centuiy m c , — Cjr*‘eece 
^ had put on the shape which she wti$ to wear 

greatest limes of her history. At this Ume a 
fwA Heflenic history begins. The Gtmk^ hM to 
bear Ac trial of a great foreign invasion. Eurppe, em 
Greece, was ‘to meet old Asia, represAted by 
iWid the sons of diellas were to come Ae • 

Ipmggle atrong and ennobled. 4. v ^ 
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‘ 'pK ' . HISl'ORV 'OF 

k'‘VIcif"riicff rjsruf yxr iijifw/ 

' ' ' ’'.■. '^'''' ''^ ' ' '^-^' ' ' 

1. THE PBRSi^N iHVAStOHS. ^ 

48 . Wi^'-have, already seeif' !k>w ^ 
arehy, by Cyrus 4ii.d extended '- by Re|«iiou«^^ 

Cambyse^^ was (Consolidated |iy ' Darius, w^ho 
became king of P^rsisi/ln b. c. Among the c;ongue|&^ 
of Cyrus wa^s the kingdom q|, Eydia, in Asia Minor. 
just liefore the Persian coliqnesf of I.ydia, the kin^ i 

collntry^Crces^ls, had succeeded in reducing unefey Sis 
ikunijiion liie Gree^rcities on the coast of Ai^lth 
so that now they, too, became subject to Persia. ' ^ 

49* The Ionian cities did not submit without A r - 



and after a certain time there ensued a general ^ . 
revolt of these cities, 500 u. c. The Athenians, 
to help their kinsfolk in Ionia, sent twenty sMps iitrltH a 
small force. A lauding was made on the coast of 
Minor, and SaMis, tlie capital uf l.Aalia, was captured; -4hd 
accidentally burnt, 499 ,b. 0 . . . i 

50 . ^1 ‘his sally had ,pnly the effect of drawing dowit^^lie 
wrath of Darius on the Ionian cities, and the 
feypit was soon quelled (494 b. a). The Per- ^ V; 
monarch tlien resol vetl to chastise the Alhpnian$^ 
the nevvS '()£ the burning of Sardis was broh^ht td 
;|^nuS, he called for his bow, and shot an arrow towards 
sky, with a prayer to Aurama?:da for help to rc\’epge 
the Athenians... -Then' he bade ohe,,,of i#"*''ser-' 
;r‘V!tet&epeat to him thrice dai%ifas„he sat downy dinner 
“Master, rehiemberl^e^ ^ ^ 

“''/i, 'ft',. ’ '-kit. A-, /' 




_ life th^ AllienifUis. Ttie foiw aclvaiw;^ 
into Macedonia, wMdi was speedily 
ft 'was able to go no farther ; ai^d a fleet wbiob 
to co-operate was shattered by a great ^tom^ ^ 
die p^iosula of Mount A thos, so that Maidon^ius re* 
fo Asia Minor in dijsgrace, 492 lu l 
llus failure only added fuiy'^ to tlie resolution qi 
Darius, While pushing foxw^rd his prepara 
tioiis for the m\asion of Greece, he sent lound 
?ilds to the chief Grecian cities to demand the tribute of 
mid w Iter as signs of his feeing llieir rightful loid, 
island states gtncially mader their submission^ as did 


Silt 


Ipr^ara* 




? 7 t “-f r 



01 ;w‘«ie oifPlilfKijiie© qy 

^ jo4pH*ro despwsm, IW <w»^8ips of Hef^s^^^ouad nohlt 
i Ajfflipions in two of tite for Aifeeng 4»d Sparta 

indignantly rejected the fkttiand, and dnar eonjimcijon 
dfew after them most of the lesser {jtates in a defeiijavt 
le^ie. 

, 53 . It was time for Greece ^o be united, for in the spruig 

' of 490 B* C* the preparation'^ of Datruffe Ww invasion o< 
complete. A vast force, under a ^Soinmander ^ 

named Datis, sailed in boo ttitemes fS-om Samos acro<iS tho 
JE^st 3 Ln, reducing the Cyclades islands on the way, aM sft«^ 
captuung Lretria m the island of Eubfea, made a 
m the ba> of Marathon, on the east coast of Attica. 
I*eisjans now prepared to advance on Athens 
54 * Rut this was not to be without a struggle, and^Kf® 
plain of Marathon will the scene of tiie (on ^ 

diet, one of the most important and mornen- 

tous in hibtoiy There,* m 
tween the luouutains and 
sea, the little Athenian forct' 
ot 1 0,000 inui, unaided save 
by 600 men from PUtte^a,but 
led by the genius of MiIa 
thades and inspired by high 
patriotic daring, met a Rtt- 
army of ten times its number, and defeated 
S^ember, 490 33, c. ^ }} 

ft The Persian monajrh waS not abl6 immediate^ 
rertW hostilities’ with the Greefe, for «tber ** 

Irs. engaged his attention 5 and when E>ar|us “ 

r Wiird himaelf free to resume his wa^W 

/death, 485 B-^c. Hi, son Xerxee succeeded do 
She, and prorapdy took up tire task, The tesult tim, 

«^^er an^lilwiaisS 
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At this tlhie the ' leading ' men ’4f?i 
Athens were Tbcmis'tocles 4ml; Aristi'di^’", 
was a fxire patriot, but he was considered ^ 
ll* and impracticable, 'riiemistocles, on the other haridt 
^ spacious stalesniai) : he urged that the Ath^oiaua , 
1 bend their energies to preparing against a renewal 
SI invasion by the Persians, and especially tlut a‘ 

^14 be created ; Aristides opposed this policy. 

^ ,/tjTieS^ two leaders tliere was a long rivalry; butt 
was oslracizec|,.’^ Under tlie vigorous coun* -’ 
|,d& 'd^i^hernistocles, tire Athenians bent their eiiergies 
pfi^ng for the impending conflict, and especially to; 
a great fleet of triremes. Then, as the note of 
preparation for the invasion sounded throughout all Asia, 
a general congress of the Grecian slates summoned by 
Ath®iis and Sparta was held at the Isllmuts of Corinth. 

several of the states stayed away through fear, 
this was a truly national meeting ; and ^ it was re- 
v|plved that Sparta should be the head of the league against 
;-l^rsia. 

* The institution of ostracism was a method which the Athenians had 
^^vised for the purpose of getting rid of obnoxious public men, ajid 
^ in §tmie respects a very good plan, as il stopped interminable quar- 
between rival poliacinns. It derived its name from the fact that 
citizens, in voting for its infliction, wrote the name of the objection- 
person on a shell {os/fe&ft), and if there was a majority of votes , 
banishment, he was exiled for ten years, l^hc conflict between* 

' and Thcmistoclcs became at last so sharp that the AthemaM* ’ 

to ostracizes . A r'Sti^es. Among those who voted were many, 

; whose hostility bad been aroused by the stern probity of Ans^ 

®es, iWEo was known as “the Justd' The story is true to nature, ‘ 

iWl^n the^rote Of Ofttradsm was being taken, an unlettered citizen, ' 

knowing Aristides, asked him to write for hjto on the shell 

Eiame shall I write ir , “ Aristides,*' “ And,' pray, what wrong bS 


done you? ''*^bC)^;4lpae; but I am tired' of always 'hearii&i 
n'l^Wm'Vcallefl tilft ' ■ '"« < V 



r 



' From ev^ry W 


^ . ... ... V,- 

tX Sardis 2 ^ mrny smoi atfj 
sieisii be£6ie, f’pr tram|K)rtit 



tiever bem B«i«iimiii« of 
it into Europe 



, lie caused a doilble bridge o# to be built across the 

T Helleap<>nt, where it is a mito.wide ; and in 480 n. r, 

^\Vast host (Herodotus puts it at -2,500^000 fighting 
iind ships’ crews) crossed the bddge in two columns, t 
seven days and nights to make the passage. A great 
consisting of 1200 triit;ines (each manned by ?ao row^d® 
and 30 fighting men) and many smallei \essels pursu^i^^l 
course northward to the Hellespont, and then sted^l^ 
ward, keeping close to the coast so as to be m 
Communication with the army. Meanwhile the prod' 
array, having entered Europe, advanced westward th) 

Thrace and Macedonia, and then turning southward tlirofi^xf 
Thessaly, poured itself m a mighty deluge over the 
ern states of (Jreere and moved towards Attica ’ll 

Ihe Greeks resolved to take their stand in a ^ 

mountaui-gorge lying between the pieripitous 
mountains of CKta and a marsh foiming the " 

edge of the Gulf of Malis. [See laige map, p 73 } Thi^is 
the celebrated Pass of Thermop'ylte * It was, ho\ve\ er, only 
a small force that was sent to the defense of Thermopylae, 
When the arrival of Xerxes in Northern Greece became 
known, the Greeks were upon the point of t elebratiug onc^ 
of their religious festivals, and not wishing to give up the 
solemnity, they resolved to send merely men enough to 
hold the pass till the festival was over, when they would 
be able to march in full force. The defense of the 
^ sition was intrusted to the Spaitan king, Leonidas, witli 
about 7,000 tioopS, the fipwer of which consisted of 300 
apartam. 1 ' 

T /. 

“ . ' 

♦ jjisua^j ^ the the p«i&?i several kil 

Urc the two ^ 



■ aiii: 

'fv -i/X'"' ' , gw'^4 

,_,,^laa z ^stoiit:,||i6eii for tWo ;;j||^8-Jt«|^t 

.jt^at^bay,,; but. oil 'tHevJibird day a 
Persian by taking, 

of the Greeks -might be turned:” ^ 
ilbecame known, most of the Greek ofiicers wished 
to wifidraw,; since 


^ «/ /- r or 


M A 




position was no longei* 
tenable. But Leonida| 
refused to retreat A^ 
a Spartan he was bound 
by the laws to conquer 
or to die in the po.s^ 
assigned to him. His 


.were moved by the same feelings 
‘hundred Thespians resolved to share their 
rcaf'of the allies were allowed to retire. This 
Xeonidas and his comrades determined to 
sell tlieiif lives as dearly as possible: so they advanced 
; ,ihto the open space in front of the pass and charged t to 
witli' desper.itc valor. But this heroism,: 

; (or their, spears were erelong broken, and ;t^:,.ek'^y, 
\‘'|pburing in frojn front and rear, surrounded the Greeka on 
tisides. - Leonidas fell, and the heroic band were kilipd 
date of the battle was August, b. c. ^ I''" 
Greek fieet, as we have seen, liad 4:akep„positJon"A 
off the northern coast of the Island of Euboea? '* 
' '0.^' Here a brisk naval action, was fd%ht, which^^y 
, though iWeeisive, helped to, raise the courage of the Gre,e|^ 
It ihgpgh'tto godS^^'were^oh.,;i|i^^ 

two fh^ipersian -fleet 


tjkeilstl^iaa' -.1 


«94 .bew^-GaxnilaAiS^ 




t nt’ 'v 




Athens, h^ Vitb4r€\v tM" fta#^ WwtUward to^ihe Bay c?f 
SaVamis> near Atliens. ^ 

61. I be news of the apprlftto of Xerxei crealeti great, 

consternation at Athena ^ but &e oracle told at j 

the Athehimis that they must wek safety in m 

tbclr “Wooden walk/^ This wns interpreted to niaan iheif 
ships Accordragly tiite whole population was reniovM front 
the citf^ and the Pt^rsians took possession of Athens 
u'duced if to ashes 

62. Tlie fite ot Greece was be decided by a gloi MB 
naval fomhal In 1h€* Ba} of Salami$> the 
Onekshad nsseiribied then wJioli tieet of 366 -^ *”^** # 

>h1ps. Though the Peouns had lost % stormy,, 

they had stjll about loco vessels^ and months ^fter 
hanle of llujiuopyh^ the opposing fleets were array^ ' 
lot the li/hl 'i he Perej ui armv was diawn up along 
shore, and the Fisttin ivf naioh, auUeipatiug a brilliant^ 
vutory, U»ok hii* at on i loftv tlaoiie, oh X pionionto^^ 
ovtrlookmg the » 

' A on the roclk\ h »w 

W 1 icli i >oks o’tr <•(, V. 1 nil S n nTii« j 

And ships hv (housand U\ ’kIow, ™ 

A ul in I in nations, ilj vvnc hus** 

He (uitintcd them at bre lU of day 
And when th<. sun &et» where weie 


63. Silaiith? 4 c anplete victory for the Greeks > the 
Persians lost ov^er ' 200 ships, and Xer\t>, ^ 

struck with cowardice, tiieai a retieat into his 
own'dominioas by the route (»n vvhich Ia came, Ortobet, 

4<50 m C 

64. When Xeixes retired be left behind n forte of 
3^0,000 undei one of his genefia^i^liaimed Mar piaticft ana 
danius. The fohowiiig year a decisive combat, Mycaic. 

in whidli th^ Greeh^ were completely successful, V^as fought 
betvyeep this force and aimy of 70,000 























MUm\r)d h«r Mm ^ 

^patt^i and her allies, It be^^an 

ioi % C., lastM twenty seven yeaflf^, and ende 4 w^- 
ajp*!® ©teece geneWlf^ and in completely destroyingj.#K^ 
ascendency. ^ ^ ^ 

This war was occasioned by the jealousy which the 
of power of Athens stirred up among ma^ 

^ otllir c*I th^ Greek Cttie<^ , but it had in reality 
[P deeper cause: it was the outbreatepf an ‘‘irrepressible 
ffeo 4 fliCt»?* between Tomans and Dor ia^®Pet ween democracy 
oligarchy, — Athens being the chi^ ^ the Ionian and 
lempmr^tic states, and Sparta the chie^^pf the Dorian ami 
Ui^^locratic states ^ * 

73. The immediate occasion of the W 4 ^wns ^ conflict 
4* ^ between Conuth and one colonies, 

' Corry'ia. SidH|| with the ex 

cited the of the Dtirni^Tonfederacy ; and h SpSrtan 

»Tm> ipvaded Attica, 431 n. c. During the first ten years 
ff the War, down to 421, the two parties contended with 
iicarly equal success, the Athenians being much the stronger 

S sea, and the Spartans and their allies by land A peace 
i then ccncluded, calWd the “ Peace of NU las (421 b C )4 
ich was to last for fifty years ; but as many of the 
were dissaMfted with its ijerms,, it was not 
jptejy to be of such long duration, and indeed hostilities 
almost immediately* 

renewal of the war was precipitate through 
M iurnm political influence of Ak^Pades, $ h|Lpd 

schne, difBolute young ^cipe*of 6ocr#e#,j 
fee pdrfsessed brilliant talent, fee 
» mm eager to renew d^c ^ 

¥P«*»on*adistinct|g|y,j;‘^fc^S_ <J . jJ 





lOf:: 


75. , AlHt)iad^$' i:6f ; 4 ^^B^uerin;g 

Syracuse, a city in Sicily. 
scheme, and its succes^fyi- 

Jbav^j^ given a.great ''pTeiibxaderdltic^ bver Spavin*;; 
1 ‘he Athenians adopted the pito, a^id in k c; 415 sent 1 
fleet and force against the Sx^actisans. Sparta sent aiS 
fo the Syracusans, and thus ih^ Peloppmiesian war was 
renewed. In the midst of enterprise Alcihiades was 
recalled to Athens on a charge of impiety^; but he manage^ 
to escape, and went over to Sparta* The Syracpsjm expe- 
dition proved atotal failure (413 B; c), an 3 greatly damaged 
tlie power of Athens,.'? 

76. During the last eight years the reloponn0fi^n 
was carried on mainly at sea, off the coast of . 

^sia. Sparta allied "herself with Persia, and ; 

it was Persian gold that afforded Sparta the means to''; 
continue the contest against Athens. Atliens, however/^* 
made a bof^ front, and under the lead of Alcihiades (who i 
held meanwhile been recalle®|b the command) kept up the 
contest with wonderful vigor. - Bui a fatal blow fell ? 

Spartan admircil, Lysancler,. surprised the beached galleys 
of the i^thenians at ^^gos Poflamos in the Hellespont, b’ C , 
405. The siege and surrender of Athens in the following 
year brought the great Peloponnesian contest to an ct\d. , 

77^ The result of tlie I^eloponnesian war left Sparta tfee 
greatest powder of Greece. Athens sank into tjeswit ot tht„ 
the background as a second-rate state ; still, 
while .she lost her political supremacy, she became .mor^ 
and the leader in literature, art, and philosophy. 


4- ' PElieiOD OF SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREM^CV. 

After the c!ecU|ie df AthepS; Sparta stood without a 

rival '& frreece, and ^ears (from sp.rtan 5«. 

^e victo^ at of prem.cy. 




^b'tra, ‘4*5 ^otbrdsc4.-aj^ 

^j^puted sway Iti 'I'lie Spartan d ominion was 

pr^mSty despotic, and the Greek s twites that at the begin- 
iyiAim Peloponnesian war hadf. sided ,jvith Sparta 'as 
from Atheinrm rule now found (he Spartan’* 
much iiiore galling llrin. the Athenian had been, 
Bfeantiaie in Thib-es a. new poorer was arising 
that was (o curb Iicr prlcie. The preatness of: 
riiebes was the work of two men, — JCpami- 
§i|!^''das and I’t^lop idas, — wVio laiew Iiow to inspire their 
i^ll^Uow-Citizeiis with their own heroic spirit. 'Fo revenge 
TO^eiriscIvc:> r e ?.he iasnlts of Sparta, the Thebans, undta* 
'these jtAdcr^, lAgan a long and heroic struggle. Tb^"^- 
roml.*at of tin's war was fought at I.euetra, where 
; .Epaminondas ulterly detValcd tlie Spartaiis, 371 F. In 
consequence of tiiis defeat Sparta fell suddenly anti fnre'rer 
irom her liigh est.ite. 

80^ Thelx'S now rose I0 be the leading state of Greece-, 


of Th<jt>Ks. 




■|»ttemooS', 


and this position she heid as long as her great 
dneftaii's .E]>unnnondas, lived. Hut m the bal 
edie df' Aland ned. (362 H. waged .against the Spartans and 
.Ajht’.nian -., tl:e d'l. ba". chieftain died in die arms fjf victory. 
With the Lsii of ICpaiinnondas dhtdK's hersdf fell, for there 
no one 10 take his jdrir‘*\ 

I'he firuggle bi'twern Sparta and dheires, following 
ivlBSl^lVfibe 'h did the great Pelo]ron5Ujsian wav, — in 
both of which nearly .Jl tlie Hellenic state, ^ 
W^ere engaged, resulle<i in the genioral tadeanslion of 
Greeab What- strength renuiined was expended in mere 
intestitie broils, and sooj) after this Greece fell an ea^y prey 
to Philip of Alaced<m, 









iitencr^d abotJt ^5^ i>h c., and for twenty | 
Continued a tnixed policy of nai arid xbI 
at iemgth uiadt! Ithn master of Creece. In 338 B. 
fcrone^a (in Ikeotia), he won a decisive victory over 
.’uans'aud J’hebans; this crushccl the liberty uf 
a|id made iL in reality a province of Macedonia. 

'"iThe maitJ causes of Idnlip’s woiuJcrfui success were 
srv«of hj8 twofold,- - c His admirable military organiza- 
ijont the Macedonian phalanx, invincible until 
i^jaine to hr Oijposed to the Rmnans, was his Creation, 
polijica! i'inesst': taking advmU.age of the divided 
idem of Greece and of the general -pn'valence of cor- 
in>e played off sijcib.j iigaitvsl stale, politician against 
dan, promising, cajoling, Inibi.ng, Ihrealeiiing;, so that 
yron even more, by il ip, lomaey than l y force. 



now announced Ids nvlcniio]! 


all 



pi 


tlie forces of H dlas lo make w;m on Ika-sis, 


and avengi‘ (he old invasion, s of Greece by 
4nd Xltxv'.s. 'i'hi", was .1 'cery skillful stroke of polidy 
pee o* dhdi)-' : jf di\rrtcd tlu^ minds of the Greeks 
onr ihie thought of ti <d thdr lodeptindence, by filling 

sms£ginaii^a'!s 'iviih tI'c glorion^ is ion '‘‘of a great 
w/ enterprise ol (he Hfdlcnes against the barbarians. 

The design, howevi'r, was not executed; for in the, 
«leail midst of ihe prep; u at ions ,Phirip was assasse 
" iKded by one of his own subjects (336 ic c.), at 
e age of forty six, .ifU r a reign of twamiy -three years. 




OF ALEXANDER THE OREAT, 

ip was succcfided. by his sop ..^lexandcr, knowm 
a.f. ,Alcxap^y.;thie‘ 4^ the age of twenty 

. he becaiP^I;'l^'r^ to his ,tethenki|bwer, and of 


He was imnun 






loS 


|>ix£u0Alcdgod <>C Crecco %^u%.si the , 

as, as Siis fathtir lud t>epn. In the v€‘ar 3^4 "feie scr 
lus great expedition, )irid as ticvei returned to 
udonU or Greece, we must now turn our 
fri»m Greek Inytorv proper, and follow tlic maj velou^Jp«s*^ 
rear of Uie touthfnt ronqueror. ' , * „ 

91. AI^^Aander crossed the UellesjK)tU with a smalt i 

of 35,000 Tie «% and advajiced to Uic Gnm^'ir^s i 

( 1 Asia Minoi) Ue»e a Persian army some 
wbat lar;;er than In^ <»x\u was met and /ic/oated, 8. O- 
He then passed Vi..l‘’<ionsi> thiatj<>h thf‘ Persian 
Asia Minor, and ‘enter ed %i m vt 7 f//.q ni4r tlie *“-*“*'*'^ 

of rilicia and Syria, a vast Persian army au«j 
C<M]oman^nu^? wns na t 1 he 1. atari of the grotiili 
th \l the Persian .supc'noruy in numb' \ i did 'not tel^ 
nider here \,on i si^tna^ ^ ndoiv ^333 n. e,\ arid 
leading h> mvitlier n.d his wH ca[)tives, 

92. Al^^andef did not hnniediately follow 
sians, but prort eded £»*oni i-ssns against Pyre, nil 
Ga/a, and Kg\’‘])i, at this tune undei Ihe damin- 
im of iVnsia. Ihienty months sntfi< • d for the 
of tliese places 'Phe foundation of the gieat rc 5J| 
ex^ndria, — an act of (ai-sighted pohey cm the pat^!! 

zander, — was a u'snlt of his soiourri in P^OTh 

93. Hs ving po-sessed hmisclf of £t}l the maritnne 
mees of Persia, Alexander, c c. 331, pi{> Battle ot ^ 
reeded to s(*ek his enemy in the iieai't of his 

empire. 'Phe final ronfiicl took place at Arbe'la in AssyriAfr 
IJ^re Barkis had ebosen his ground and arrnved the fulj 
force of his empire. But the Asntir soldier uas inferior 
to the European, and the ^invading faicc wa&*i<d by a Wr’ 
summate ‘thesresnit was 

overthrow of of pillion men b^i 






Greeks (b.V* J31). So decisive was the 
three capitals of empire^ Babyloti, Susa, ana 

surrendered almost without resistance; andjie 
^ISfeman tnenarch became a fugitive, and was erelong a^fe- 

Thus at the age of twenty-five Alexander Saw hto* 
seif lord of Western Asia. But the 
markable part of the conquerors career vas 
to begin. Instead of settling down in the luxurious 
of the East, he was urged by an ii resistible impuse 
on^ so long as there were lands or men to conquer 
To tlie easlll&f Persia Uy a neyv dnd unknown 
%o world, believed to be one of in^mense wealth, 
/' and he resolved to penetrato^^^ Jffalf explor-* 
half conquering, he pushed his way’lwd' the jnnystenous 
ifroient as far as the river Hyph'asis (the ttioderp Sutlej^) in 
' ISfoIrtftem India (326 b. c*).* He subdued the ^^|n€bs that 
« were found reigning here, and tiien desirea to^^ss east 
ward and complete the subjugatioii^ of the roiitin^l|t^ which 
believed to terminate at no great distance. 

His soldieis, however, refused to go any farther 
[,^tfcan the Hyphasis ; so he had to prepare to 1 eturn home- 
It is a proof of hi^ inventive genius, that in 


vndA 

0 See tlic route of Alexander on the map opposite page 55. From 
mPi&r^p'olis be went to FebaCana, thence eastward through Media, llyr- 
Ptrthia, arid Atia, founding in the latter a city of Alexandria 
rfwtodem Herat) ; then southward through Drangia'na ; then (late in 330) 
northeastward through Aiacho'.sw^ Ihnuding there Alexandrop'olis 

Candahar^ ? ) ) ^hen northward across the range of the Paroparai^d* 
Or Itodoo Koosh, across the Oxus River, and (early in 32^) 
feactr^'na and Sc^gdia'na to th© capital of the latter, Maracanda fnioderh 
liainarcand) ; ^en ^onbward to ifit J^Utartes River, where ht fi»«lcd 

A|o«andna Es<^hat*^(f^«. the Usf ^/(xrt^st ) ; tfee^ batik again, 
^."^ligdiana |pd Baetdana in in 337, sotu&feist- 

wajd thU Ihdp% whidi lilt 

^ WtiivM to Uw Hydas’p*^ ai^f and fijiall/ 



AlJ^XriNDFM rir^ GREAT \of^ 

!iis sl*.:ps he went lpu:k by .in cntirf-b; ne\v |_)ath. 

f|e buHi a ilect to sail dow-n the ]iydas'pe.s liicttarr*. froi 
an^l die Inrhis, while the bulk of his a«-niy 
mfeched dewn their banks. Reaching iKr- indr«T» Or.ean, 
Aiexanrier sent his adnhral, Near'chuj;, wuh ihr dr-.-i, ’' 'iind 
ta the^ Euphrates ; he itimself kd his artr.y - n'- rl nnl ute^ugli 
■'"'ift^dcj^eiE n.-gion of Gcvlro^sia. ( BeloochistanJ an,'! < ’arina'nia 
into Persia. 1 'hough his army suffered terribiy jbi ih'j des- 
ert, yet Alexander brought [>ack the greatci ]'. ua of f).\> force 
1;i }*ersej)olis :j2\ r. c.)^ and begin to jirepare foi aew’ 
terpri.srs. ^ , - 

97. The jdans of Aie\:nehT weraAmurrhi io an erid b|‘^J 
i]\e sudden death of their pndeetori'wdBabv , 

, ,',■■■ a Hii» <ic4te, ■ V,/ 

^on, at tJ)e age <>i durly-dno'' (b, c. 323/. 

1 hes cut oh in tia* vigor' rd 
innTihoo<}. J.e l^a'i -nr; T’ur. itor cithe:tjid|| 
his j)Ower o- iA hi^,, projects.* '■ 
asiu'd cai hi^ de ith besj to 
Icfl thti empiro, he said, d'o iftby, 
stronge.st.'’ ikt ih-erc was none strong; ,r 
fAWir'gh. TI u i s tf ) e %■ ast f 1 < > m i n i oj 1 h* ' 
inlo fragments soon after his derkthy 
and his daring sci'.en.K;s ‘jf jjolicy and 
<rnnpK>>t were buried lit ids grave, 

qB, Thiu.igh the great, empire of Alevrmder broke; in 
p^eers al!]i<fst. at once, yet the tdTe<a.'> of his ^-qeauit t,f j,ia 
cjo.rj- l,ujve; rciualned lc‘ aii dint'. One great 
resell 'was the //e/ZcOAdA/g of d)t‘ coni]iaeri' i Iniirls, that is, 
their assirullatioi',* to Greek Ideas and EdeeL v Iviii/.diwiu 
'^Tiw (xiss'k lan.guagc becaiue the f iogne of [dl ;p>veMr 
nient ami iijoiaturc throughout maiw i.-e/aniries wlyere die 
pepple weu' not Gi’cek by birth, it wms tli.^s at the very 
ui^uient that''‘(j'rerice,d^J5‘^ii to- iom; her pojitical fjcedeun 
“ytliat shcv,.md(kd'as it were^ an iutdlcetual coaqfcst of a 
large j’xirt of ilbt. worH'' ' „ 4 ' 





/Alt ‘ , , 


jriSTORY OP CR&eCE. 


3, ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 

The" great empire of Alexander, as has been said, : 
lilifkibit of to pieces after Ins death, and the gencrats 

; ^pice. tonglit under iiirn contended fiercely 

Wdtttring twenty years for the fragments. In the year 301 a 
l^eci.sive action took place at Jpsiis in Phrygia, the result ol 
gave Syria and the East to Sehaiciis, Egypt to Ptol 
Thrace to I.yvsinv'achiis, and Macedonia to Cassander. 
the various kingdoms founded by these men, two are of 
cial inicresi, -- the kingdom of tiK’ Ptolemies in Eg}"pt 
? hud the kingdom of the Sclcu'eidm \n the loist. 

100 . Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolcnr, , oiui of Alexander’s 
generals, known as IMoleniy Soteix lie was 
an energetic mon.iK'h, and during a long reign 

(333— 2S3 Ti. c.) ruled Egypt, on the whole, well, d'ht! 
Gi%€ks and the Macedonians whom he tarried w'iih him nr 
|Who enngrated to Egypt were the ruling race ; i:)nt tfie Egyp- 
tians were not oppressed, for many of the civil rulers were 
natives, and pai licular respect was paid to the old Egyjnlan 
religion. 

101 . Ptolemy I. was followed by ;i series of inomirchs 

■' ■ also called Ptolemies dowr. to tliv^ time t)f 

()ueen ( (copatra, tne last of the hue of the- 
. Ftolernics. On tier dealfi (yj v. c.) kgypt became a Ronpsn 


Bfeypt, 


province. 

102 . The history of EgVsU during tin" three cenlurie*^ of 
jp Alexandrine Iholeiiiaic rule is mainly tiic hisiory^ of Alexam ' 
sc4viiizati<?n. wliicli was in.Klc the. capital, and which 

soon became a great and tiourishhig city. Literature, phi * 
iosophy, and the arts were assidiiously cultivated ; tlie^^eat : 
Alc:^ndrian Library was swelled, to 500,000 volumes, 
noWl and peculiar ciiltcre.jind civilization —.a o1|v 

' ''Srfeck^, Eg’/ptiany-'and Jewdsh" — :0ri' 

■under tUe paternal 4tJSpotism ’'v 





MACEJOON And ! geeecj£ 


r jCi:'"' 


J09 




' 's 103. The kingdom of the S^ucidae tvas founded (312 
B, c.) by Scleucus, another ol ^i^xancler’s gen- Kingdom of 
erals. At first the kingdom Consisted merely , 

of Babylonia and the adjacent regions, busiana, Media, itnd 
Persia ; but Sdeucus afterwards made himself master of all ^ 
the countries lying between the Indus and Kupln ites on the 
one. hand, and the Jaxartes and the IndianOcean on the otheiV 
A still further addition was soon made in nearly all of Asia 
Minor. wSeleucus now removed his capital from Babylonia 
to the newly founded Greek city of Antioch in Syii.n 

104. Seleiicus, who died by as.^assination in a8o, was fol- 
lowed bv a succession of kings knowm as the 

^ . Lattr hmtory^ 

SeleucRle, who tor about tw^p centunes ruled 
over the kingdom In.' had founded. This portion of hisfcp|R^, ' 
however, is not sj3eciany instructive, .u\cl the kingdom of : 
beleucidm W’as of no considerable importance in the hi^l^y " 
of civilization. The two centuries are bllcd walk thil Stcmfe 
of wars and levolts, in the midst of which the kingdom 
u lily lost its liuge proportions ; its remnant was finally 
quered by Tonipey and absorbed into the Roman Empire 
in the year 65 u. c. * 


4, LATER HISTORY OF MACEDON AND GREECE. 

^05. We now return to what took place in Maf cdon and 
(•treece subsequently to the death of Alexander Greece resists 
the Great in u. c. 32;^. On the death of Alex- Macedon. 
ander, the Greeks were inspired by high hopes of bursting 
th<; chains which bound Hellas to the footstool of tho 
Macedonian kings. Athens, imder Dcmostlicnes and Hy- 
per'idos, took the lead : they formed a confederacy of the 
Greek states, and entered on what wm.s called the* T^atpian 
- 32 1 B. C,), But UiexonXederates were unsuc^ss- 
fhl, a*rp the of Macedonia wa#, riveted on them itiore 








lab^ days^of (rrecian history, before the coiin* 
came aUogttlur xnjder tlic powder of tln^ 
bimans, are .,^|»tmguishcd m sever a I ways 
X9 which w^'nt Wtoit!' thtm 1 he ehicf powers 
wt rc Ma^ ^ doi.ia, Ac ha a, .f'tolia, aiui Sp ota : 
Jlor reasons tuat will readily be known , 

-dKto^u, funj a Uwtv fact in the ])olit'Cs cd (Greece, 
IliiiireJy, the toimit on of l^cderaf of Statue 

The nifui < i V' ‘ Jc ^ ^ Mnuho to die 


■ Grecian 


ftcltT dv i \ )f the Swit/ttland n)d 

id o u o ' ' R o blu , Ji 1 , ll i 1C w is 10 
agrccmcni on I ( pnl < I 1 i in s to give up pait c‘‘f 

their pov\» 0 1 ilR the 11 ton) t/i cd \ ne^t*oll of 

p«*ace ind i, to i n ) d gc vt.uiniLr') in Licl i ! hid \ 

>^hare. Tht ^ I leu now ^ ame to of ‘•pc eiil \ ^ I I i) 

Ol'^k ]>o1 in - 1 , LC ]\ w IS if in id id d f > U ng 4S ^hi e'Ucs 

^tOod ^ ue b) « Ih ^ n kI i > <]ii i vd !><:» f) )V' then tree- 

tern i:; 1’ si ’ho it I Ooni 111 1 in^'- i lie i lo ! nnpntanl 

be < h Ural i 1 Mi 'MK the '\chi m niu d ii 
a e ’J anti tin A to! oj 1 i agues bt snb ■. ti e tv > trn it 
:.Cedeialion \ ' i« vuk ^ i Ic^ i t >n j ‘“O tJi b with t* c 
g'^^ilceptioni 1 1 u < nt M cl and M i t d< ii i ai ihe olher 

til gii ti t p n t if ( »r i \ i'' j n 1( '■I o r aiuoag ( ii d tier 

eni league ^ 

Xf)8. lUeniotU It t Uio i Cl* ^ iibsLiv^ci 

L \i tui|U»post,a di^ n line] li n« to pic^ 
a iront of nidc | endv ( i cm 1 M 
don (bider \iiiu an 1 PhiU>p(p m n, t\A<i jaii ots of 
the ki id tint fbb 1 hid pioln‘Co ni Irt glot nns UmfS,- 
#Uf* State, ot the Achxau be "gun to a c uxsiderablc 

• iirurcnce B c '> I ut tne^ y dt n-. scllishfiess of 

i^pnta once moie led to di iird uid ‘ ’rdc, and the Mace‘~ 
domin kmg, bmng called i> umpire, was once mofe 

W9. Blit Maecdoaite^f was about to b«^ ^l«^Uowc^d 





) ffis 

j«m.i 'V 


'f 


. .. W.k 

' 4JvAi.y 


tj^-gieater pover ^*»4 by " It was at i&s fime, »..isb- 

i5^.pipesen^y'.;»ee, Uiat'^fllomaas, having - 



riwo/m 


I'i 


f lirdkeni the pOTip^r of 


tamed' 'dieif ' 


ambitioxt e^tw^d^' After; (200?-^ iGS fe/c) 

the MacedcMah k&gdt>m'^:i^':W^rti^ 

Pfdm, t 68 ’arid-v^erset%,.:^ 

'iio. 'After; were"’|or ^• 
'"'short time left mdepeadeilt';; 'hut, .quarreling '^t % 

e^e more among themselves^ they 'virere finally 
^i '46 b. c.) redij^d to a Roman province under the 
oi Achaia, 

III. The intellectual history of later Greece of ^ 
different character from that of its glorious i^i« 
period. There was more of scholarship, but *** 
less of creative genius. We have seen that the 
"conquests of Alexander and the Greek rule in the ne 
doms of the East tended to Ifellenize Asia^ but tlierC'^ 
a reflex influence of Asia on Hellas hcrsell , The Ori^ 
habits of servility and adulation superseded the old 
spoken independence and manliness ; patriotism and 
• spirit waned j literature lost its vigor ; art deteriorated^ mra 
the people sank into a nation of pedants, parastfes^ and 
adventurers. 

** ’T was Greece, but living Greece no mure ! ^ 



Xi^ALYTIC SYNOPSIS FOR REVIEW. 


First Authentic Period, — from the Dorian ihiif* 
tions to the beginning of the Persian Wars, $. c 
1100 - 500 . 

! Second Period, —from the beginning of the Persian 
hifttoiyri W^® to the victory|)f Philip of Mtodlpn at Ch«jro- 

-tK(S':%#o<y of to' tbs 










:.-B .'/O, 1100-' s0f. 

' 'Heroic Age With' a'^' 

genei'itl migraikni of Um tribes of 
Greece, tlic setUyiment r>f tlie Go- 
l ianS it» the PciopuJducsus, auo me 
est?Lbls«»hrueot cohtijio;* on tlte 
iSihoriis of A^;ia Minor and eibO- 
where. ' In the succcetliag three 
ceniuries tire Sp.irtanSp 

>’< [pi go vc’iTo i nenl 

' of the Febrixnr 

couqiienng the Mess^li^aanii 
and otherr.. Athens nie'ditinje 
hail beroine nn olijsoi \\y. A more 
modi" rale gov'en’iuient was t\sl-al>- | 
Ikbcd by Solon ; l)<>v’/cvt >', ci n- i 
teuH^ms \A('tC hequenq and Pi- ; 
si'^tvates sci.:ed p(.>\ver, wiiirli ' 
remained with io!:> tih the 

Pbislratidii: ' were cKpclIerl, and 
Athens became a ]vuie domocriu y, j 

Second Period, B. C. 500 - 338. 

'Phe bmian thcvii'-; in A' '?, i 
'^SMineir rci oited tr<nn Persia, and 
Athens Pmt them a at. Aceend- j 
ingly Phirius sent Mardonitn. j 
against Greece; hut }»c advanced , 
no larihei than 'IVtaeccionia, hi.^ I 
heel being destroyed by a sform I 
I'hen Ttarius sent A vast fnre 
under Datis, but it was .Jofented 
in fclic battle of AIar.it h«>n. Dn- 
riuA having died, Ins son Xenxes 
mi>ved on Ocece with an im- 
incijsc anny and fleet : he was 
successful at 'Therinopyirn, and 
took Athens; but waft defeated at 
I Siilamis, and’ the remaining force 
I at PlaiKva and Afycale* ■«** which 
■| patii?.ed the rerjpan scheme wholly 
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iJalKiUt)... 1000 
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Soloii> cQHistitu- 
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Battle i-pf Mara- 
thon- 490 


Barilo • pf ^ Th^r^" 
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p5>»nei(4AJS WflMT*. 


folKiWi 

mg tfeej 

ma$t Atii 6 nmn | 

histo^ll^age f>f , %ut the ^ 

gi\^atnc&s of Athena J<tcf t 9 1 Beemnmr o* Paio- 
reldponneaimiaar Ihhwasln- 
ttrrapted lyy th»* Peaoe t 

hut, beuig If ncwed, the Atlhsuians 
btatcn in vanon* engage 
inmts, and Imallv defeated at 
Lgos It. tamos t»o ilw ie{»nU 
of this^ war tht- ascfndoncy of 
'' p irl i ^p H t4 continued pi nm 
inei L tiJ] her ^defeat it Lt l ira 
I hebcs n he auie i n i wlj Ic 
tlu 'e \diu^ stat( , hut (^irecct,' 
r^nt b tl otuMons wab soon sub j 
jUui'fd hy Philip ol M iccdun, m , 
til battle of C Ita,roJiea | 

Third Penod, B C 33'^-i4b 


HatJe of 
Potasno® 


431 




4 *!J 'iSfS 


Baltte of f^cuctra 47t * 


Battle of 
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Summary 



Philip of Mn edoii liy vu ni d 
uitnt.ue'. nd n til misfrt *4 

< iiTt e 1 d ^ th( 11 ni’ipoH ted 
Qf til] i f I It t ipain t T Cl i 
1 il h< died ind hs m \le\Ttr 
tl r to ik up tlu task, I ‘c niarchul 
agonsttl [*n m 10 Mi- 
nor, dc e i th m i flue Oranicu ^ 
ii 1 at Is-,1 then on ^Ir^gypt and 
A •*> la tkr itn f th mm the tf 
nsiv^ hnttlc i Arht U lie aUur 
Waul*- in nciu df I'.twnd tobt\on'^ 
the Indu and thciicc rUurmd t 3 
Ijahylcn, vthcre dud Aftei 
Alt^xandcrV deilh gci ei d 
di puted and the miif wa u 
vidtad Greec«% me atm Ink I 
into a ^tatf of intestine w ir n d 
at Jaat became a Plimiatt provintj 
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■ CH'A'PTE-R" 'V.' .'f.'' 

W^CJIAN CIVILIZATION. 

x; POl^mCAL IDEAS. 


‘%J0 . The histor}^ of C^reece, tiiough the history of hut a 
^ small part of the world for a brief period (the 
grand ^igc is limited to the century and a half 
between the battle of Marathon, 490 b. c., 
and the triumph of Philip of Macedon, 338 b. c.)? is of 
permanent interest, for the reason that the Greeks were 
die first people to show the world what real freedom and 
real ci\ilization are. It has been said that in the Grecian 
corninonwtjaliJis '^the jiolitical and intellectual life of the 
world began.” 

113. I'he great contribution given by Greece to the 
Political fr(5e- World's civilization was the practical example 
of tree, self*gov(‘rnjng states. In the Oriental 
filtions the only govt rurnent ivas despotism: there was an' 
lord, and Ihert* was a mass of subjects or slaves, 
in a political sturse. It w as left for the G|^%¥. 
give an illustration of democrapyy;-^ ‘‘ the 
thy people, /^r the people, /{y the peopleI'*?S' 

lac^ : it is only in' an atmosphere ^oft'/freedoni 
)mnd can expand and that is po^-,; 

iKujurza iiberiy means intellectual liberty ; so 
tte the germs of Hellenic genius would prob- 
lau'*?; terne their rich;fruitag^2 of literature and',, 


« leEEttHOH, 


j,':' tb-;,. -never rose^to fha^,p5;al|Bd, 

one God, yet, thfeiMgli^on' 



* ^ tits 

■ . -i,i n ■ PI,. w. j , ^n I ,> i , r , |a^ i,j t' .,. A„„ji j ^ j|... . „ H . . i^ , ,„; „j — ^ wvr - ‘ '- 

in ikti^wice of oia^l &f 

most of the ancient were |>oly 

thefets, but, ai» 4hey fool^ on the g:ot|H as pagan. 

thefer personal fiiends, their paganism \iiis 

religion V>f love, whereas Asiatic paganistn a religion 

of fear. ^ ^ 

ri5. The religion of the Greeks received Its peculi4r 
fonh from tlie beautiful fictions of the poets, ^ l''a«tlc 
tsjieeudly of Homc-r and He'siod Tl>us their 
mvtbology \yas an inexhaustible trea^ui) nf highly ideal ron- , 
ccptons vthuli the chisel and the pen of ^irtists and pot^<3 
embodied m fonns iminorlal grandeur and lovf hnoss 
1X6* In ihe Guc' in or hisloi^of tlie gods, the 

eari.est vents that aic desenbed at 6 the pro- orerktheog. 
cecdmgs r ‘ ccitain gigante agents,- — the rol ? 

hsion ut certain teriific fori es, whifeh were tiifimatoly reduced 
uiidfr the moK- <*rdcr]v govenimenl ot Zeus, or Jupit^jry. 
wnii horn btguis a d^>!nsty, and <\ ddferent order of^ 


XI 7 . Zeus (Imdetl the ‘^overugnt} vMi his tt^o frrpthefS^ 
— Poseidon (NfptunO and llidts iPhilo) | 

He retimed tor himself the fdi r and the at 
nK^pbete, iogethcr with the geaeiil presiding limctiCM® 
Poseidon pbUmed the sea, while Had* s the world |||| 

shades, Jj'hesi deities, with their ^iste^*? ami dome pi ogeiitfj 
eonipreht nded ihe gods \\or->hiped bv the (.aJ) Greeks, 
7wc/re were 6fi:)e( ially called the' great 01)in|>jc*n gods, 
being supposed t<) ilwelf dn the heights of Itloinw ^dympus 


and to form the d|<^]^e or < ouned of tJic <r«KK, \\hich 

was held there. 


The sttklertt will heie find the lAisies md thief iittiihute=*. of lire DJytww 
plan divmides, with tfie Latin uaine'?, by \\hich they are moits 

g^ineraUy knoWJSst ^ * 

% ZmiB, or and erf the god's He is ahvay'i 

rppr&mnicd a» a tHront? with ihe Jiundtrbotts m hisi ngftt 

hand, aad ^0 eagle by hl$ side, 





I m (he ^arth shaker and rtiler oi the sea t his 

A^paVl^r or JpfiU (called alsi Phabus Apollo), the divinity of 
pbeUttl lb^?piralioi» of song and music He was figured as the deem 
of manly beauty (Statue of ApoPoTitlvcdete disco\ere 4 in 150^ ) 

4^ Ar'te-mis, or I>tann, the huntress among the jirimortals, the divin- 
ity ©rfiocks and of the chase As twin sistci of Apollo, she was the 
dumity of ihe moon 

He-phais tos, or i uhati the god of tenxsttial fire he is repre* 
jilted as a blacksmith 

6 . HtJJt^jOaee, or Ah^a^ry, the messenger of the gods , the god of elp 
and the pi ot factor f Hade he > marked by hih winged san 
Ws, and b) his nuu / , i u md 

*7 A res, or A/u> e, the god ot w u, delighted in the di 1 of battle, thd 
sUugh cr of nun, ind the dcstructic n ot tovvns 

& HfeVa, or wife of Jupitei, a beautiful but unmuable god- 

dess 

tt A-tbe na, or A^Hne)"” a (aho rallas)^ the goddess ol wisdom and war 

10 or the gxldess of tbt health 

11 Dc-tne ter, nr Cc^raj tht godcli ss c t agncultuin 

T2 Aph« ro-di'te, or the g ddcssofl < ami oeiiuy is gtner* 

all> ujirestnted widi her s in / ? r or Cipid Tht legend luns thit 
she rus fi in the sea loam 1 cl luid d i the 1 1 11 0 >f Cyprus Ihe 
ddyse T pre St nts her a tl i vmI^ li \ ul an A enu was of rour'-e 
sifuoiiic snb| cr \^ith he f r^-cl ci Ip tors Ih i Imest remain 
mg st iiu( > of Un godd!^*!!^ ^irr th \ti 1 s de JM hci and the lovely 
but unperftcr stalne km vtt aj: the A e mis e fMilo 


tx8. Btsich Ihc twdtrn 

Other divin. Olympus llmi 


/u mafa^tK ot f^ieiter godb of 
u IS in iiuic finite nupfiber of 
otheis, stmt oi tvln m v(rt little i^fenat in 
^wer dnd digmt} buoh le He bo's, e>i lol flhe Sun) , Bar 
dxusi, tthoui l|tc Gietks ( ilu cl ^>u»ny^os, in y\hom the goir 
^ herds and vine drostr-s paid cspf(i:ii.l honor ^ Iht Muses, 
the |Sft I tides, or sea nymphs the Gi la s, etc fhtre were 
aiso monsters^ — Ihe f^roj^cn) of the g^ods,-* -os Iht Hirpies, 
ite (jk>rgo!i[S^ fVrttius, the Centaurs, the Diagon of t|)e 

Itfi Greeks natuie wns imaged as moving 

ajjd forking through a. mimber of %entt and 



y •' 'tf^S’CMjv Msr/hizs. ■ rif: 

% , — -.,-X^.,..,,„-^.»^ : 

Itiotigh of the legends totjtcerning tht^se personages* 

; appear , to us silly, and some -4^ite’ shocking, ^ 

'~yfet thifi early Greek religion was, to say the If Greek rc!'*^ 

' least, composed of many beautiful and poetic 
conceptions. It was not until later that the Greeks adoptecj 
froni Egypt, .Asia Minor, and Thrace ih^ gross^ supersti^ 
tions practiced in their and Eleusirtian mysteries, 

120. The popular worship of the gods consisted prinfi^ ^ 

pally in sacrifices, which were either offerings ' 

of prayer and thanksgiving, or sin-offerings: 

tliese were celebrated by the priests either in the pfieU' ^ 
on the tops of mountains, in forests and grove^^^ |n tem- 
ples, especially on the occasion of the celebrall^J^^f the 
great national festivals, I'he offerings were ci^er 
— sometimes single, sometimes in great numbers ' (hecaff.;; 
tombs) — or inanimate objects, as fruits, wine, honey, xplik, ' 
frankincense, etc. Other modes of honoring |he gods jjj 
by sliort forms of prayer littered . standing grid 
stretched arms, by votive offerings,- solemn processidnfji-^d;; 
religious d'^nccs. ,, " ■%., 

12 1. The Greeks believed reveMions- 

of the divine will froih the oraclf^S|:^1|i|^£"^^fr^ 

the most renowned were those ****^'// 

do'na^ ^and of Apollo 'at* 'Delphi. ; 

A- ' ' ' ■' 1 “- ^ " 

GRECIAN FESTIVALS. 

122. One of die mo$t striking features of Grecian IfeJi 

Were the eoiigtSss«s of the peopl|!^, 5 jp£ all TJ^e four fcs- 
.states and ll^iour grfeSf ’’I 

, : ^ : tlie Of|tdpicV'Fythdan, and ' 

.O^mes. ; The' -OJ'ypi^Cv Festival was 
. ' Jupiter* in.vthe' pliip 'e|)01ympia,;ip ,E'Hs, I 

■tike Pythian 
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' ^eptime, was from its being celebrated on 

Isthmus of Corinth; the Nemean, in honor of Netnean Jm 
jMier, at tb® town of Ne'nfica in the' Peloponnesus. 

123. The great foatine ot all thes(. feslivab were those 

Games,” or, as the Greeks called them, “ Con- 
Their nature. which prizcs Were awarded to the 

victors in athletic exercist-s, in foot and horse and chariot 
races, in music and poetry, llie ^prizes were <;|f no value 
by themselves, — a mere garland of olive, laurel, etc., placed 
on the victors head. Put this chaplet carried with it death- 
less fame. The name of the victor was proclaimed before 
assembled Hellas, lii.s statue was erected in the sacred 
’^Iprove, and his praises were sung by )K)ets. He returned 
in triumphal lorocession to his home, where distinguished 
honors 'and sgbstantiid rewards awaited him. 

124. The^e festivals lasted for several da)' 5 J, and rlrcw 

together an immens(^ multitude from all parts 
t^f Greece, d'hey thus afforded tire best pds- 
sible means for commercial, social, and literary 
interconrsv, die booth^i around the plain f>f Olympia,' 

mexcliaiits exchanged the rude wares they Tuul l^iought from 
the ba,nk: 55 -...of the Tanais and the Khone against the rich 
products of Asia and Africa : the social and jioh'rical condi- 
tion, df the various stales of (he mother country, of h<n* far- 
^theSt colonies, and of the barbarian nations around them, 
might be compared. 'Teachers of philoiappliy discussed 
ihiC tlieories whicli sprang up in Athens and Ttalian Greece ; 
i^SCiilptors and paiiilers tpolc occasion to exhibit the finest 
production^ of chisel and bmsh ^ poets and historians 

read aloud, in all theif freshness, thos^immortalworks which 
w,>nly half admire, fopwapt of sucjli a bearing. Such 
intercourse must have powerfully tended- to jiuiin tain that 
intellecdtah s^mi^afiy which, in die any politkal 

union, was the yitro^^st bond t>f iiatfdnalify among the sons 

J ■’ ' ' 

; ♦ ' Phiip pf 
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GREEK LITERATURE ANp PHILOSOPHY. 


125. Leaving aside the Sacred Scriptures, the literature 
of Greece is incomparably the most valuable of comparison of 
all the literatures of antiquity. It is far richer, 

grander, and more original than that of Rome, — and m*- 
deed the Latins were avowedly imitators of the Greeks* 
Of the litserature of th^Egyptians, Babylonians, and Phoeni- 
cians we have only fragments, and the seaie far from show- 
ing a high tone of thought or sentiment. The ancient 
Persi<ins have left us but one important work, tlie Zend- 
Avesta, and this is rude ^rd primitive in its structure. 
great body of liindoo writings (the Vedas, etc.) is, fupm ilf 
lark of form, curious rather than valuable. With the (jhr&S^ ' 
for the hist time, came noble intellectual conceptions 
bodied in forms of iiterar} , ^rt. * 1 

126. In Greek literaifire poetry precedes 
oldest Gieek poems that remain to us are the 
two immortal epics (i. e. narrative poema4 

go by the name of Homer, — - namely;* me Iliad and ' 4 ^^ 
Odyssey. These are considered the finest epics ever wr||^ 
ten : they breathe the freshness and charm of the poetih 
springtime of the world. It is a lioticeable fact that llmse 
earliest monuments of Grecian literature do not belong # 
continental but to colonial Hellas* Ifr was in the Ionian 


and .^oUan cities on the of Asia Minor that the lit- 
erature of Greece originated ; 1 k>r whether the Iliad and th^ 
Odyssey are to be lookei^ on as the work oi oi|e individual 
or of many bards, are agreed that they must be 

regarded as the co 4 |»Sisiyon of Asiatic Greeks. i 

127. By the Gr^ks Hewner %as regan[|ed as a t 

dividual , Her^tl^ialus places him four hhtldrfed hutow 

^ " 





or leiitodi 



'CA . 4 ;'- 


i:-'#;Jia^^mWe<i'Aoinpames aftd>t festivaJa-’<' They 

writing till the ‘period of 3 ?iifaitratus at ' 

" Oifthe subject of the authorship of the Homeric poems, refid^phup- ;i;; 

XXL of Gfote’s VoJ. II. The most celebrated Enfl£»ti traus* 4:'" 

' of Hower are those of Chapman (time of Slukespeare), |*bpe and 

; Cbwper (last century), Lord Derby and our American poet, William 
Cullen Bryant. 

128. The next development of epic poetry was in Boety- * 
^ ud works of Hesiod, who is thought to , » 

have lived in the 8th century, that is, about a 
after Homer. The two most famous books of 
are the Theogofiy and the Works and Days. Thesq, 
looked up to ^by the Greeks as of great authority 
philosophical. matter|,; but they do not 
?|)bl^ses'^Th^,5Same interest for us as the Homeric poems. 

' ^^’129. The -epic was only kind of poetry during the 
:(%icand kiiigJy pjeriod; 'Hie epics usually related the 
exploits of the her^ h| ,^ie mythical ages/ 
hence were very aoceptabla;/ to pieces who claimed 
y;i&cent from those heroes. When, however, regal rule ^ve 
to democracy, poets arose who were stimulated ‘Iji a 
%^i^%xf5ression of live feelings. The new style of pd 4 t|g 
i^salled the Elegy , — hut the word has a wider meaning 
s th^^th us, and denoted ii\\l:motioftal poetry. One ©f the 
niast||ainous writjers of the elegy was Tyrteeh® (born in the 
■ 'latjtAyjpsSjft of' 8th century' B.C.). He is 'said.^’^o have;, 
^''b^i'■'wial^^‘#phoolmaste^. at At'Mns, sent to Sparla 
ridon by the Athenians, to whohi '^^§^partan$ had app^d 
, leader ih the Messenian wiri'.i/is added that:’:|f||, 
greatA^ 4 |#uenee, 'fbn the 'oampa^v.. 
befeng$'**t 4 tlthb 5th centuryy,da,ii5bl.f^' 






grp.^flSijO^l^jpw^ poetry* TK^':Akt feature' 
''■’ci tJib was "its cpnii^tion with music^ ^ 

as inslrumehtaL Lyric poems ^ * 

w^re‘ j|mg, accompanied with music and often' 
ntoy^^nts of the dance. The most famous iiames|«Cih 
■ GrceS' lytic poetty arc Sappho, Alcm'us, Anac'^n, and' 
dar^!'^ Sappho, who wrote in the 6th century ifo c., was a hcB^ 
bian ; she sang of love, and Alcseus, who also was a Lesfelmi 
, and her coaitemporar)^, calls her the “ violet-crowned, pure, 
sweetly smiling Sappho.” ' Pindar (bom 522 b. c.) was a 
native of Bceotia ; he was the most celebrated of the Doric 
school of lyrists, and was thought by the Greeks the most 
sublime of their poets. 7|||^ 

131, The iiighest form of Greek literature, the drara^ 
arose in Athens in the age of Pericles, 5th cen- ^ 'S 

tury B. c. Irngcdy attained its full develop- 
ment at the hands of j^^ls'chylus (born 525 b. c.), Soph^(j5|^i: 

„ (born 495 .B, c.), and Eurip'ides (born 480 n, c.). The Idrpr 
ity and excellence of Greek dramatic poetry at the flood 
of national greatness were most^ rernarkable. 'Jlie fesfttivTO’^ 
of Bacchus (Dionysos), celebrated at Athens evciy 
wejre the principal occasions on which new piece$ were^ 
brought out, and always in competition for the prize and 
under the direction of the chief magistrates. ^ * 

> Greek trtigedy as exhibited in the raashupiecesvidi 
.y^^l^^lus, Sophocles, ^nd Euripides was very 
» dii^ent from Oi^dra^ and especially from spe^re. y 
^ :;^he plays of Shakespeare. The Shakespeari an tragedy dealjl 
with human life' and p^sioii ; Greek tragedy with the god#, 
heroes., . 'tn regard to treatment, ' the 
the rules of *'* unity of 

i#,, thie''plot hfust be confined. to glEt!0&!;r|| 
much exceedife^' that ‘Which 
#«dd^ 
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of a hours, had to be -nctrrS^^ and 
^^Wnilorbe acted. Shakespeare wholly disr^ardpd the 
dtatjcWS of time and space. Had such a subject as 
Hg 'ijcar been treated by Sophocles, all that precedes 
i^dr act would have been narrated^ and the fifth alone 

^^"*^33. Athenian comedy deiived its origin from the revels 
and gibes of the comus, or Bacchic procession. 
Comedy greatest master was Aristoph'anes (bom at 

Athens 444 R. c.) Among the most famous of hi^ comedie< 
that have come down to us are The Clouds^ The The 

Birds^ and The Frog^. They satirize Athenian society in a 
very pungent and amusing manner. 

134* prose liteiature In history the 

first great name is that of Herodotus, called 
ttorodotus “Father of History’' He was au Ionian 

Greek of HalRarnasSus in Asia Minoi, and was born in 
484 i>. I , b‘ tween the fiist and second Persian wars. The 
> subject chosen by Plerodotus was the History of the Per^ 
sian VfzTS ^ but it took a wider scope, and was really a sort 
of universal history up to bis time. He had traveled extern 
sively in Egypt and in Asia, and presents us with a vivid and 
^ most interesting picture of society and life among the na^ 
ti^S of antiquity ni his lime. The style of HerodcsftUS is 
that of a charming stoiy-tellci, and his work $1111 read 
with pleasure. 

* Many translations of Ilciodotysf have been made Ihe best 1 $ that 
gf ftawlinson, m four volumes. The notes and essays appended to the 
tixt of Herodotus in this admirable work contain the results of the latest 
A Bc1ii»(^$hip regarding the history of each country treated 

1384 The most philosophic historian produced by - 

, . is Thucydides (bom at Athens 4?i 
^ subject chosen by Thucydides was the 

. ..... ISjt. iil tiJi t mai. . m it. ..<1 .. . n. 



L/TBSArmM pmLoso^^^ 

loftilWss of its style, 4it4 for the profound insielit il ^ 
’';>f'||ays into the actions and foollves of men. I^s the 
focample of. the philosophy of history, and as such 
^at Thucydides himself proudly called it, a posses^? 
forever/’ 

136* Among other historians .may he named I^no|| 
a contemporary of l^mcydides, distinguished oJR ' 

for his easy and graceful style of narrativi) ; Po- dans, 
lyb'ius, who belongs U> the 2d century b, c. ; and Diodo^rus, 
who to the ivSt century. Plulareu, whose Ad w has 

heen‘'^^w^e “ J 3 ibie of jmroisms,” lived in the ad cen- 

137. In connection with prose likaature should bd ini&fo 
tjon<?d eloquence, or oratory. It was first cuP ^ 

. i , Oratory^'* ' , 

tivalrci a;> ifxn art at Athens <'Iiirmg tlie great * 
period of the democracy. Pt'rieles himself wcis rnaster 
style of oratoVy so sul^limc a^' io gam for ]jim the epithet^^ 
the Olympian/'’ f\»h'nca] orah^y ^rn.s exhibitrs'j fo ksf*'' 
fullest (levelopme.Dt in the cont<‘si beiVk'.tea /'fls'chines 
317 B. ( the advoo'ue of Macedonian iruei tests, and; “ 


greater adversary Demosthenes ( 3 ^ 5 ‘“332 b. c.), whci^‘^ii| 
exposing and r>pposii;g the plans of idiilip, 
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“ shook the arsenal 
And iulmined over Ciieece.” 


138. Philosophy was first cultivated in da: frrei.ian col- 
onie^;o£ Aslti Minor and,.^^er Italy r i;i the Lv^oy 
former by 'I'ha'Ies, who liveij'^the bth century, ‘^u'^htrs. 
and was the founder of the Ionic school^ in the latter liy 
i^jPythag^oras, \vfi(.> belonged to thi.; same ,c«fotiry, and wati Ac 
iiead of the Pythagore'an school. .E^dhagoras, and 

Ae other early sages of Greece chiefly orcu|5ied Aemscives 
with philosophy; but in tiic 5th century they wete 

:^ucceeded by Ae Sophists and Rhetors, w^ho taught the aii:§ 

. •' <*» R, W.;l|pxcr50n./ 




or G/!S£C£ 




« and i^lte^ric, and wen? the paid in*?tructorm*#’' 

''i|lftf Athenian youth. 

t 39 * Soc^ratcs, one the wisest and greatest of the hu-^ 
man lace, belongs to the epoch immeclutely’’ 
succeeding the age of IVncles (469 - 399 b. c)* 
lid not leath any pobilive sysh m of philosophy ; hw 
work was to break down prejudices, to show people 
ignoranre, lo expose f<ilhcies, and to assert the exist- 
^iKje of great rictesbiry Uuths, — of the good, the tiue, and 

the beautiful, 


— And this he 
did by a meth- 
od of search 
mg inouiry 
called, after 
him, the 
craitc. Ho 

PiATo ungainly 

ll^'pf person and ascctu 11 hi^ habits, he taught without pay 
M the pcirtif the irniVct phf e, and lh(‘ stieet, addressing 
k^ilwho clios( to h iciU in I’l'Knntl} but most pointed and 
f telling st}le Nolnithsi mduig kis | ure and noble life, and 
%h efforts lo piumote thy wsliaic ot manlnud, his doctnnes 
^ made him many crnmiit ^ lie was < liai ged befoie the AUie- 
* nian mjgisirite‘> with not beluwmg in the gods, and with 
a CUT luplor of '^opth fkmg cond(n}ned op these 
^ chaigts, he was sentenced to ditkik a ciij) of htnlo^ik He 
met hi« death f' 4 |uly, suiromtdtid by Jus beloved tnd weep- 
ing disciples, 19 whom m his 1 ist liouis he discouised on 
the Immortality of the Soul 

14^, Plato (429-347 J"- j) one of the disupJcb of Soe 
latts, WMS the foundei of the Academic 
school, so ralh tffroin the groves^f,Acade'mus, 
^ Afbdns, Micie the philosopher gavf 'I'he 


SOCRATFS 


iTiMo, 



crates is represented aat the principal speaker; but the 
;iphiIosophy of Plato was reaHy Bis own* It is distinguishetl 
' ^for its lofty ideal character. The Platonic doctrines have 
had a powerful influence on the human mind, and are the 
high-water mark of spirituality in the ancient world. 

14I. AristoPle (384 -'333 b. c.), the founder of the 
* patet'ic school (at the Lyceum at Athens), was 
the most logical and systematic of the philoso- 
phers and scientists of Greece, He first gave form to what 
is called the de^iuctive system of reasoning, ‘^His philosopfey 
predominated over the minrls of men for two thousand 
years, — lasting, in fact, until it was displaced by the Indm- 
five system, with which the name of Bacon is associated. , 
Induction arrives at truth by reasoning up from fact^ t* 
general laws ; deduction begins with abstract princip|ek/^^l 
seeks to arrive at truth by reasoning downwards, ds 
ometry. Aristotle was the teacher of Alexander the 


S, GRECIAN ART, ' * 

142, The four fine arts are architecture, sculpture, psS|^ 

ing, and music. The artistic instincts of the Forma of 
Greeks expressed themselves in the first two an. | 

forms (for painting and music belong properly to the Mid**- 
die Ages and U> Cdiristianity) ; and in tlicse a degree of pCr-, 
fection was attained that was never before seen and that 
has never since been Surpassed. 

143. I'he most important architectural wiks of Greece 
are the temples of tiie gods: in these we linti 

, the development of the Grecian column in the 
three classic forms, — the Doric, the Ionic, and the Cp,^- 
• fNTHfAN. It is probable th^%t all the princtiinl cities; of 
' .Gttfcb ’had temples commensurate with their dignity before 
Wars ; but many,, were destroy(Kl- during 
grand vj|j,erio4 of ■national 
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i the contest' with I'crsia the jwople pulled doJiip': 
'‘laid 'Vefeuitt the old structures in a more magnificent stj4^v ' 
consequence is that nearly all tlie gr$at temples 
»»nd in Greece were built in the forty or fifty years which ' 
.Hlbceeded^the defeat of the Persians at Salamis. 



Tnhicn, < it-iti't- 






HA* ITie gracd'nl ionic orfl<.T ul ionhiiecrnre Inul its 
, oripiii in Urn Gicnk I'ilifrN of Ionia, in A.,sia 

order. i t , t i c .t * 

^ ^10101'. I he most ceicbr,j.Uj<I uxample oi tnis 
was tho teipplo of Jhana :u Jbipbcsvjs, burnt on the 
iglit of .AIcro'indoT tfie Creai. (u. v\ 356) by Horoskratus,- 
ibuilc in still more splendid style in the Roman age. 
This telripl£^ was 425 feet long b}^ 220 feet wide. Its whole 
I c foundation has been laid bare by English exploraticms. 


145- The Cormthian was the highest and most 


It' Coriutliian. 


richly 


ornamented' of/ the Grecian ^or.ders, The an- 
cients €rpplo)a.‘d it in temples dedicated to 
‘1 Venus, Elora, and the nymphs of fountains, because the 
-’fl’py^ers and foliage wdiicbrit is adoimecj scried well 
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a4atpted to the deiicacy and elegance of stieh deities. It 
d#es from the latter part dt the 5 th century a. c 

X46. The moat famous of the Doric temples of Greece is 
the Parthenon, — the “House of the Virgin/* 
dedicated to Athena (Minerva) : it wab.built of 
pure white marble, and crowned the Aciopolis at Atliefisc 
Of this structure a great authority says : “ In its own Class 
it is undoubtedly the most beautiful building lu the 
It is true it has neither the dimensions nor the wondtofipj 
expression of power and eternity inherent in Egyptian IotS 
pies, nor has it the variety and poetry of the Gothic cathe- 
dral ; but for intellectual beauty, for perfection of propofti<|nf 
for beauty of detail, and for the exquisite perception of 
highest and most recondite principles of art ever applied to 
architecture, it stands utterly and entirely alone and unri- 
valed, — the gloiy of Greece, and llio shann* of test ol 
the world.’* * 

147. It is acknowledged tlnit in sculpture the Grecfc 

attained absolute puftetion. The finest sped- _ . 

1 , . Sculpture 

mens of Grecian sculpture that remain to us 
are the figures that adorned the' pediments and friezes ol 
the Parthenon. Most of these were taken by Lord Elgin 
from Athens to England, and arc now in the British Mu- 
seum. Many of the figures are, imfortimatel} , in a mutilat- 
ed state, but they nevertheless embody the veiy perfection 
of loveliness, majesty, and power. These works were ex- 
ecuted by a school of artists under the direction of the iUhl* 
trious Phid'ias, who belonged to the grand period followiiig 
the Persian wars. This was the heroic age of Grecian sculp 
ture : later artists produced farms tb^t the Uninstructed re 
g^rd as mote but they lack tber perfect purit} 

and i|pea(^iimmortai works. ^ 


► Fergiisqii*® lltstery of Architecture, Voh I. p. 291. ^ec cot of the 
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6. LIFE, MANNERS, ETC. 

mode of life and the manners and custoRls of 
s, as gleaned from their writings and the relics 
they have left us, form a deeply interesting 
subject, — which, however, can merely bft 
here. 

dress of the Greeks was simple, without um- 
necessary coverings or useless display of orna* 
'ments. between the sexes there was little 
o^attiic. 1 he garments were commonly of wool, 
||nen, and later of cotton. The women wore no head-cov- 
erings; all the men, too, weie hatless, e'jcept travelers and 
eertaifi kind's of workmen. In-doois the Greeks used no 
foot-cov Cling 3 abroad they wore sandals, shoes, sometimes 
boots, 

15 a. The Greeks ate three daily meals, reclining on 
couches, and using neither table-cloth nor nap- 
kins In primitive fashion, they used their hie 
gers for knives and forks ; but spoons were common. They 
willed the hands (no wonder’) before and after meals. 
Among the common people dried fish and b irlcy bread, with ' 
daies, were the staple food Among the well to do all sorts 
1)1 ^luxuries were of course indulged in. After dinner came 
hymposium^ when host and guests diaincd goblets of 
fnixed with hot or cold water, being governed ""by 
master of the feast,'" who was chosen by lot. This^^ 
was eti^VCited by varied conversation, mdsic, 
Ijdimdng, md aB sorts of and amusements^^ 

^51, Though ^0 state^Rd not sup^^l schools, wf daily 
' ju schoob^tSfeg was W 

i alone wei^^t^to^z-'SchOoV ^ 

of a Greek y4^i||^%<^astl|Yided j;ito/thr(^e'pa/t^4y^ 

*i*d gj;^asti«s. Vfto 


Meals. 
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the rudimentary branches, of 
^^hiie und^;Vthi^''^fdrih music ” came ^ intel- 
l|^pid,''^iccom|>lishme]Qt^^^^ ^Tl^^'gfyinnasium, 'W the body 
^^i{itendered'" supple ,ah.!|' st3t«»Ug by wr^sstling, tunnir^j^ox- 
and kindiied pursuits, was part and parcel of Orf^ek 
i^ucation, andiw*^ much frequented both for pastime ind 
exercise. The^e the contestants trained for th^^fiWebrated 
Olympic Games. .v 

J 52 , Women seem in the Homeric age to ; have held a 
higher position in the household than in la|^-^ii^»ition 
times. In the ^dstoric periodi the husbat^id/^ 
treated his wife as. a faithful slave, somethings ♦fetter than 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” The princi])le qn 
which the education of women rested was, that jn*st so inu<^ 
mental culture was expedient for women as vi?oteId enable 
them to manage the household, ))rovide for die bodily wants 
of the children, and overlook the' female slaves. Secluj^^ 
In Xhe.^neae^umf or female apartment, both * 
afte?^ m^triage, they led a secluded and narrow life ; so th#C 
we mu$t think of Greek society as destitute of the refii*|^|lg 
and ennobling influence of cultured mothers, sisters, , and' 
'vives ; and this fact resulted in sojne distinctly traceab)|e 
defects in the products of Grecian genius. We sh£to;]^fi!>ie*' 
after see that it is to Christianity that we are indebted f^r 
the elevation of wommi to her true place in society. 
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SECTION III. 
history of ROME. - 

CHAPTER I. 

geography and races. 


i.’ »s' THE history of the Romans, the last and greatest 
people of antiquity, is now to engage our at- 
Oenerai view. We shall sec how this people comes 

first to notice as a. village community in the 8th ccntu^ 
n c — hosrdt develops into a vigorous republic and sub 
' V’’ Jues all the other races of 

the peninsula, — how it push- 
es its conquests beyond the 
bounds of Italy, — and how% 
finally, about the time of the 
birth of Christ, it stands forth 
a great imperial and world- 
ruling power. It is a won- 
derful and most instructive 
stoIy^ 

*2. Italy is the central one of the three great peninsulas 
_ , . which project from the South of Europe into 

' ' “the hleaJitprranean Sea. It has an ejctt^me 

of 700 mfl^^l^unded on the north by the ch^ 

uf iShe 41ps, and is surrounded on other sides by s®*- 
It may te djt«de4 into twa.jmtt^, ^ the norAmm co^atiae 
grear^liih drsmted by the river PidoS, #:# 



OEOmAJ^Br Am> JRAms. 


north to south. 


It should be noticed, however, that, till 
> the time of the Empire, 
1 the Komaus never in- 

I of Uie 

, I hi ItaJy, To this sec 

^ fhey gave die name 

H viSj oi Gaiiia Cisalpihia^ or 
fcpv 7^ w Ciaul on this (the Roman) 
i I ^"'hde of the jAlps. Both 


r w j ^ southern 

\s'/ 1 sections of - It- 

JwX •%, '■ V ‘=°'«P»sed 

*1 ■? J I disdiict 

} § I territorial #' 

•i‘ir ^ pnl? ■''^® 

^ ^ hathesof which 

RACES OP ^est %c\ 

ANCIENT Italy i:. 77 :Y^yr ^ learned from ' 

— - -—■.■.'aJ ^ 

• 3. Italy was inhabited, at the earliest period to WPWft bur 
knowledge carries us back, by four principal ^ 

raceSj the (fauls, E'Jruscans, lapyg'ians, and 
Italians proper; but Ihe first iliree arc of minor import^imfc 
compared with the fourth, the Italians proper. \ '1 

4. The Clauls inliabited the greater part of Northern, 
Italy (Gailia/Cisalpina) ; they were a branch First three 
of the same race tliat inhabited (mul to the 


■Ny^wK " - ^ 

0 ..S' 

- 

St, 


RACES OP 
ANCIENT Italy (c 


north of the Alps (France), and hence were yXryans. Th^ 
Etrusgans inhabited .Etniria, a di$tdhl; between |he j^ri^ 
and the Tiber. Their origin is involved in great 
hilt it is believed that this people belonged, tb Atf^n 
it is long ■ before Roiho ''appCafS ^ 
villi^e ; bh 'rthe; ^ 'Ihe Etruscans . had-; deve loped 

enfiar buifiJers, and skilled in 



of the artS j; th^y delighted in auguries, and'^liad a 
tkimiige and gjidmy religion. In Apulia and the heel of 
dwelt the lapygians : this people seems to have be^ 
Jfejprimitive race, quite distinct from the Italians proper: 
fli addition to these races, we should also the , 

in Italy, for this people had early plaptm jso many 
colom^ on the southern coast that they gave to that dis- 
"^trict the name of Magna Grmcia^ or Great Greece. 

5» fourth of the races of Italy is the one with which 
WWrim^ ' we shall be mainly concerned in Roman his-^ 

. ^ tory. 'fhis is the Italian race proper, which 

occupied almost the whole of Central Italy. It was origi' 
nidly a pure Aryan stock, nearly related to the Hellenics 
rac^^ a Jkinship which is strikingly cittestecl by the agree- 
ibent of fereek and Latin in many words that relate to 
agriculture and the primitive facts and phases of life. 

,Xhe Italians prO|;)er w-ere- divided into two branches, 

\ . the the Umhro-SabclUans. the latter 

Italian®. . , ^ 

• - . including various tn].‘es : — 




atins, 
.Umhro. 


Italians. 

i isaiiiintes, etc. 

it is with the first branch that we shall be specially 
ifconcerncd in the beginnings of Roman history, — namely, 
with the Latin branch of ihc Italian race ; for it was by 
i^ien -of this stock that were laid the foundations, of the 
Roman state, 

, 7 . The seat of the T.atins was Latium, a small district 

the die western coast of Central Italy, between 
-the Tibier and the Liris. Its liinits are repfe- 
sented ip the map on the opposite page. 



CHAPTER II. 


PRWfiVAl. ROM®.*-- PERIOD OP T|fE KIWO€^ 

8. The e«trly history of Rome is given in m unbityjlseii 
naiTative by tlie Roman wihers, who detail i^^geoda oi 
the nfiarvels of Rome's descent from wide- 
famed 'IVoy, the landing of .Enemas in Latium^ lj;>ve 

the god Mars for the ^ 't-V 

"festal Rhea, Irt^r bear- 'I 

ing twins by the god, - 1. 

th^ir exposure in the r 

Tiber, thetrbeingsaved >W7-;r'‘;; 

and su( kled bv a she L, 




vestal Rhea, Irt^r bear- c I 

ing twins by the god, L 

\ th^ir exposure in the 
Tiber, thetrbeingsaved >W7-;r'‘;; *■' 
and su( kled by a she ^ 

^^o\i and fc d by a wood- 

perk er 1 1 1 1 found by the I ^ 

shepheid Fam'tulus, 

their finally restoring " ^ 

thei r grandfather to the m 

throne ot Alba Longa, ' 

and tin n thtir collect*- 

ing their fellow-shep- ' 

heids and founding LaiiuM A. 

a town named Rome fRiMcvALRoME Y^Y 
^ (from Romulus, the &cAt^g»* m ^^hs ^ 

,||i^t)f thetwinfjjJ^on the s^z-r^s^ 

.Mf where thejt had l>'en miraculously saved and educated 
^ These ^om^k legends were received by the Romany 
thexn$elve^iwij^Hifuestiomng simplicity } but cntitf»sm*6n 
tShlJ^ hnn po be ri^arded as a narrative: 

ma|«vent4 The reoordt'of the early days Qf Rome are 
|o destroyed when the dty was burned by 

fee Cauli the -^rliest m 


Lahum 

OOMlNiON Of 
fftlMCVALROME 


I O 

• '>' f ^ 





^ — ---- 

to \is, wrote’ 

^ibotitt‘7^:0:'j?'ea'fs ^^fe'ilie’ foundation':^- the ;dly.'^ 

'■ .'lo* At --a ve^l&arly period the in;the..di»|tict 'of 

’’Lotuiii foiled a confederacy 6|;'",&irty cities^ 

• ■; was thc'^'dity of Alba 

'* Liij^ga. Ndw it is believed that Home was 
tha^',isrent out from’ Alba Longa with 
of establishing thU^lliTi outpost of defense against 
the oafoines and Etruscmis, whose territory adjoined Latium 
' at that point And, it^eed, accbpiipg to modern scholars, 
kthe very name in place of having any relation to the 

^l^led ‘^ Romulus/’ means a or border. 

The founding oi Rome is? placed in year 753 b, c. 
Earliest his- Ancl,^^ting asidc the impossimb fables of 

Rotnyn hislorian%.w^e may say there is good 
reason to belie||| that as eaa% as the rniddle of the Bth 
century before the era there stood on a height 

oh the Tiibet, calleiliPfe.^Pldatine Mount, a little village 
named Roma, the rente/ of a small township, consisting 
probably of 5000 orii^oo inhabitants, all of tliem husband- 
men or shepherds. A chain of events which history'^an-' 
not now trace, but which is indicated in a poetic manner 
by a number of eaily Roman legends, led to the incorpora- 
of Rome with two neighboring towns, — a small Etrus- 
*|fe settlement on the Gnlian Hill, supposed to have been 
called Lu'cerum, another a Sabine village on the Quirinal 
Hill, called Quirium. The Sabines wefe received on a foot' 
ing of equality, but the Etruscans on a subordinate fobti^^. 
The settlement thus consisted of ^ee -*-the 
or ^Romans, the Titm, or Sabines of Q| 
or Etruscans of Luemun. 
t2. Tradition hands down the names^ 
who ruled Rome during the rfe 
i ’ ’ ^1': ,, SP 9 B. c.) ; but "great oDscr^j 
of this epoch. 



m, and the Mm-. 






•*f^id'f^de4%totwo.clas,s^fa:.]?|efk^'^ 

,.,, lmppfii,nca- fe .^^cie't 

^': . ' .'1 o f|^,to^ansjMo||p^|y '^Pgisterid 

offices, all-ltesiy^her d^f^s rrf »il|Py.’- ;I^|pTf '’''i fr ^ 

, .ship of the p6b}ic lands,, and thuafileg^K^ a iSI 
name. . In fact, during the earMfts tl^H^^ans aloii 
constituted the J^/u/usv in a^lifcal sense- 
for not only was the senate feen fW, their ranks, hat 
,,yie sole popular assem%,i»ai|^ilSM, dtafey of PatricianiL 
called the Comty/a '^rhe Pldj||iahs at this ritna 

foough freemen and pcrsonailtt: i»flep*knti .were .ndto« 
destitute of poliifical impdrtj |j |pi. w 

Rome, Set^itia 

^ Tulhus, called the “ King of wSmmoMr an ch*„« sf 
important change was made ^conitf^tton. 

of the' Roman state. Servius g^vejHbleWaris a share la'S 
the government by estal>li!ffiii^l|P nationi|. assenjitf 
called the Comitia Ceniuria'ia, drUfeseniibly of 
•in which both Plebeians and Patricjans «.vot^FSilce. It 
was » arranged Ibat in the new natWcd assembly the ol# 
families and the; wealthy should have mite woice.' 

However, pt^jt^^tanding these restrictions, die neRcock 
stitutton was a ^e^ ^ncessi^ to the people; as^S 
ally adiiti^ed .^by free individual withip the Roman tite 
ri^ry to a^i^:it|,tl g| j||p5ernment. ■•*1' 

the s^n# and last king, 

wSgs°'““' 

of government a^t Rome,;. 
Mftg^MM|WPy|WBf^ehe^^irians hated the very name , 






TER III. 


THE HOMAN HEPUBEie.^ 

1 . EPOCH OF THE STknOQEE FOR EXISTENCE 

l6. The histoi / <if K<XHe as a republic covers a period 
V^FtoJil of hm- 4^2 yearb, — fiom the it rmumtiou of kingly 
rule, ^09 u u, to the terxuin itioji ol /epublicaii 
by the ebtabhbhmcnt of litt empiic under Augustus, 


17 - This period lubirally diiidcs itself into B^oc/u. 
Its four 1 E|>Oih of die Struggle for Existence, be- 

epotba. ginning with the establishment of the repub- 

lie and ending witlj the Gaulish invasion of Ua!>, 509-390 

B. C. Hlk 

IT Fno( h of tile Conquest of Ital}^, fiom Ll>e Gaul- 

ish nr \ ujii to the complete subjugation of the peninsula, 
aflser the upuKe of Pyirhus, 390-266 b. c 

Epoch of Foreign Conquest, including Punic and 
|f»i^edonian wars d(wn to the beginning of civil strife qri- 
the Gracchi, - 133 r c Kt % ^ 

TV. Epoch of CiVil btiih, horn th^ the estab- 

llshmert of the l^Igiire under Augustus, H C. 

. 18. Wheiiiiit the close of the 6th centdrfj(^9^ a o), 
mtnrn of tho «^eased to be it be- 

ifovoromcnt. republic. TnsteMof fwjd mag- 
istrates called Cmsuls were elec^ l®jC>dRi^, 

m^pects the constitution remalbw hehfe '4 T& 
consuls were Brutus and CoUati'hus. , \ ® 

Xg, Rome had |ftained a tnH| 

itrritory uti. ^ A treatj^ 

4ftr king®, 0f Tiiisj Republic wlfc 

fSoS i a treaty' wh^ has fmtun^ly 



s^ipeaT^ that she wa§ rnistre^!|,^;ithe who^l coast f^ni Ostia 
to T^rraciiia, and traded widl^ldilyi i|||^ima, an^f, Africa. 

'fhe state of thittgs republic was for';''% 

time mudi less fortunaii^ The Romans or the 
tx'CLUue i^pumic. 

and sqon after the chaiige of government, they lost a 
considerable part of their dominion* I'herc were; i. Wars 
with the Etruscans j 2. Wars with the Sabines^ VolsdanSj 
and ad^squians ; 3. Wars with the aiCquians and Volsdans ; 
4. Wars with the Tliiquians and Veientines ; till finally, aftei^ 
over a century of strife, .Rome was overw'^helmed by the 
Gauls, 390 B. c. It is needless to enter into any 
of these contests, and the more so, that almost the 


history of this epoch is of a legendary character. 

21. Leaving aside the details, howeven, we can readily,-, 
see that this century or more of desperate character of 
wStruggle for existeiice wuis in man)' ^pects a jMjripd,: ' ' - 
great era, and behind the veil of ie^nd we plainly desd^’ 


grand huinnn figures, — ^tlie figures of those stern old ,pfl- 
I t riots who gave to the na.me Roman its lofty signifiq<^jde, : 
| 1 'he old Roman character was inch'td %.hard charact&V — ^ 
lit was stern, ^ifeelmg, in many respects cruel ; for 
Remember Aw ptok|tonity had not yet come to humanize 
'men by the Cj^Sf^^mlmess of universal brotherhood. Buf 
at the ^ noble 'virtues; it was"* of 

heroic wo rk then re,qjiited, was doubt- 
less Below wi§' 'fee found brief ^ 

,gke t| ||eB men of tire,' first epoch.- 


OF EARLY ROME. 

“ Elder Btytus/' waa one '‘of' 
fer&i'^bf office the Roman state waW' 

' Til* exiled Tarquin, 
'pif^ to inti%ue for a.).retnrii to 
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nobility, ^nd anfio^g ibe conspirators were found the two whs 
of Bnitus hirhselfv. The ploc being clist:overtKl, ihe. consul would not 
liairdon his guilty children, ajjH ordered the Hctops.^ to put them to 
death with the other tilthois, — 3 ineinorable exVnpie of indelible 
justice. Soon after, the Ktriise.ins r.^puu^ed the Ciiuse of Tarcjtun and 
\ inarched against Rome. When Athus, a son ofTarquiij, saw ihn'us 
at the head oftlie Roman cavah y, I * - spurred his horse Lo the chadgej 
and both fell from their horses inorlally wounded. 

Horat'ms (Codes) is celebrated 1'>1 l-ls heror, “defen'.c ot the bthlgt-’’ 
The. cin:nnrstar.oes are these. j'or -ena, l.ns (r hs-d of f-hisium hi 
F,t»‘tiHa, had taken up the eans«‘ of fh.- t \ijetl d’.irypii)!. and in 50S Ji 0. 
advanced wifJi a laige ariny to the Mount janiculmn, iu'a. across the 
' ' , Tiller from 'Koine, 'i'hat city wa;, now in the greatc.sr dan.pcr, and the 
Etruscans rotdd have emend it bv the SubliciaU btidfoy had not 
^ .jloraihis Crjit Ic-, \v<!i» tW(» comrades, kept (he whole Klruscan army,,. 

' ' ' cay aiiile the Romans broke down die biidye behind hinn When* 
'oi.s way he sent bark ,hi-> two *. oujiianions. -\nd withstood 

aiuue tia' attacks of the Iocs (dl the rradvingot the taliinp, i iinbers told 
“ him fhai the bmige was rlc.sdoycrl. Then luayhig, “ft Idiihe! Tiber, 
lake mo into tby ohar-c and beat me nj^ ’ la;* jdnngcvl into Ihc stream 
and swam •iCTr-'.s h> s..dcjl‘y amid die mao’.’,'- (,f da' e.nemv T bo isUte 
jaisod a .'-ijuru- he, honor, and uhowed inin as muth lend as 
could fc'.tu foiv.ii, iii one da\. h’f'vv 1. (jend-- au more oclebiated |lp 
Roman history than this g.idrmt deed; of Hvnatins. and Ronuu. writers 
loved to tel! 

■' J Jovainu 1 cpi ;ke brirfc-.c 

• l’<' -av, rhiys of 


‘Cpri0lanus ' ) Cams Mardus, suryiaracd Cjariolauus, from 

his valor .;t the t .'ptnrc of tht I atiu towiUhSfdJ^riolJ, .fes a brave but 
haughty I^Htriuian. Ue w as hated by the HcfespitB, who refused him 
the consulship. Tins indamed him with anger, ^,da|ic<!(tdh,igly when 
the city was suflfering fnviri famine, and a ‘.ef from 

Sicily, Colin], auns advised the senate not , among the 
Plebeian. ^,A1n]e^^’ they gave up I iieir tribunes. Such insblence enraged 


I pieces on the spot had not 
utia of the Trilies. 


' the Plebeians, who would liave toril hip 
the tribunes summoned him b<Tovc thd^ 
laniis himself breathed nothing but d chance ; and his kinsmen 
friends interceded for hifn in vain, H© was condemned to exile. Ap 
cotdingly he wenlp)vcr io^t^c Vol6cians,The;in|^^^^^|’‘lu^;C(nml^^ 

•"The LictorM wery;' public who alterd«d|;|-^'po<a 'the kagistratikk'.^ 

'rousul had twelve llcfora.'ki They cawied upon *hodldleiw/?iitow» which were y, 
Muda hhuod 10 the form of k buhdle, md cotitiAldSug; 
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^ 

‘ men oifeifed to Insa^ thftn agajnst Rohj^. Tke king oi u e 
^ ^ Voisuans J>er>uaclctl Kb t*> Jipjsojnt ( tliwr gej 

^ I Notiung cottkl cJt>eck his vjctonaui* piJgre^><t. towrt afte^r town it 11 
ijtfore kim ; j^id he advanced withui milcfc ol the aly, ravaging 
the lancb of the lHet>ejan&^ but ^panng (ho^e of the Patrician^* thy 
chy v> filled >\ith despair. The teu head men lu the stiult \ e 
sent m hopes of movnig his compassion; but they were r^ tc ved vnU 
the utmost steinncss, and told the city must submit to his J:>sDhi 
will Nett ihj the pontiffs, augurs flameus, and all the pr^^sts vmm 
in their robe“i of offfee and in vain prajed him to spam the nly Vl 
bp( lucd lo^t, but Rome was saved by hei women J^lext morning the 
noblest maffois, headtd by Vctuiia, the agtd mother of Corioknus, 
and b> hn ude Volui inia, holding her Intlu children by the hand, 
rtnie to his tent Their lamentations tinned him fiom Ins puipose. 

“ Mollicr,” he said, burbling into ti is, “thou has| saved Rome, but 
^ lo>t thv son lie then led the VoJsuans home, borne sdy that be 

L was put to death by the Volscians, but others, he lived amito|^ 

them to a giral age, and wa j often heird to sa)^ that“n0Uc but an oJ® 
n lu ( an feel how wretched it is to live m a foreign land ■'* * a, 

jCiJicinnatus (Lunus Quintals, 458 i; ( ) 'in. of the herbesw 
^ ^ old Roman st< 1^, with whose name isconncited a w^ll known spiwt- * 
sprung legend He wa-- a noble, ^hul Had tired from jiopular 
10 hi> fairn On one ociasion Ou A quians, who v.cu bitter fqest of 
^ the Rom ins had buntmudul a R nn m nmp on the Aloan hills Id 
this emeigcmy it became n(.ccs^a^y to ij pomt a dnUtoi^t and the 
senaie chose t incinnatUj T be dtlcf ucs who wvre sc it t) aimouivce 
tins (( him, foiiiicl the noble Rom in cnn<ged m plow mg his own fields 
Hd dnly in his tunicv of shnt The^u bade- him clothe himself that he 
hiear tin c mith^Ud^ of tin senate Ht ]>ut on his toga, which 
Ins wife brought him. They then told him of the p« nl of tlie Roman 
m my, and that he had bet n made dictator Ne t morning before n . v. 
bleak he appeared in the Forum and levied 1 new <11 mv Ik thf 1 
raarcficd against th||giemy, and -ucocedrd in hemmm m thr yf»qm- 
ans, w luj were blodl^irig the Romanti 7 u 1 ced t hem to- $uri ende%|ji^ 
^and made |hciM passV' under the yoke f Cmcinn'iti b ^ntefed 

* iSe(* SKaV espeareV ^ 

t r> SV33 an extrawdinarv n-'nstratf appnmtf'd m -canin^t of pm 

H« pnSflfewd iwisi: for six month®, uales he stKi tr rave it • j i 'ic ^ .iio 

nm« of tt|» appmntKitet ol dictator ah the oilier magistrates ‘tvui the coisHa, 
any ptwer, t% dictator was. Titos Lartm-, wpmnwl u, liw 

t a t|^ -orijpn ©ur word suhfi^gUe 1 ;l^ yoke wa* 

fomi4#^l«lo 4 thud wo- laiiteoed aeroa» th^m 



S twen^-fcja 


he it^ ^dt vo!tn> ^ 


^ taHiy k»d tioif^n hi» dictatjonal after holding it but fourteen dJjys, 
wnd his farh#^ ^ ^ 


' " ^In addition to troubles from without, th^ young re~ 

I . ^ public had to m< et internal difficulties ; for a 

I quarter of a century had not passed since the 

;: expulsion of the kings, befoie a stiaiggle of classes arose, — 
str^glaibetwc en the Patricians and the Plebeians, the firsts 
' of a TOiig series of social contests that constitute the most 
; important portion of the annals of the early commonwealth. 

? 23. It appeals that the Patucians had found an ingen 

Oppre«si<2n of ious way of crippling thc Plebeians by im'ansA>f 
[ tbePicbs the opeiation of the Roman law of debt. In 
' l^rimitive Home, as in other ancient states, an insolvent 
debtor was liable to be seized by his creditor, and kept in 
ewains or in,ade to work as his slave. Now such had Been 
the distiess oausv^d by the wars ever since the establishment* 
of the republic, that multitudes of the Plelieians had been 
obliged to become dehtois to the Patricians, who were the 
^icclusive proprietors of the state lamK Hundieds had ’’in 


OOnsequem e fallen into a condition of slavery , so that the 
weie |j|jbor ji'ghW ihsheartened, and the P-^tricians 
j Aftfctically posst sscfl ah powei ^ ^ 

Wlien lus^ state of things became unb^able, the 
mc^mon ans rt solved upon quitting ^ome and 

* 0 building beyond the Romant terrii^ry a w 

tolfn pn the Aftw^ Sarrr (Sdcred Mountain\ af^mt fi^r miU * 
40.^ u- o. Thithsr atcordingly thuy , 

fl^PSohsidi^ble n^otiatior g com prom ilfeside: 

ere relieved ai# slave for free * 

'At tJae sarn^, lime a stdl ' Oh 

magistrates, cts'Sm.|rom..the Plebeians, 

ft iff 'W|»a8nte«. Thesf *t«ri itii ' 

They l3cl|^Bce dlfiiug wbMi 



' tffetr persons were Sacte^ any de- 

cree Of the ^nate tot they thonglt injurioos to the Com 
mOns by the word Veto, / forbid No one ciuld have 
foreseen how important this office would become. 

26. The Heteians had gained an important step in the 
, appointment of to tribunes But there were Laws of tjj« 

, still many grie\^ces under winch they suf- Twelve TsbM. 
|%red And oi the most oppressive was that no regular 
code of laws eadstbd. After many stormy debates it Vas at 
^last decided (450 b. c ) that a Council of Ten, called from 
their number JMii^trs, should be appointed to make a 
Code of laws, ana% was agreed that in the mean time all the 
officers of the government (consuls, tribunes, etc ,) should 
give up their places, and let the decemvirs control the state. 
The decemvirs appointed for the first year did their 
weJJ: they embodied the laws of Rome in written forflt,ln 
the famous code of the Twtlve Tables. 

27. On the expiration of their year’s office, all partial 
were so well pleased that it was resolved to conduct 
continue to same form of government for <*ecemv4r*. 
anothei year But the new decemvirate acted very tyrahW*' 
cally, and when their time cafge to an end they contmue^fc 
hold their power m defiance of the senate and of the 
Matters soon fell into so bad n ^ratc that the fUebeian'^S^^# 
c^ded once "more, retiring to the Sacred Moimt 

28. second sece^ion esttorted tio n the Patiictanft 

f:}ife*;^ond great charter^ Plebeian rights % ^ 

agreed that thei|;nbunes should be le p 

^rci Ad that the authority of a^sembly’bf 
(Qm^ Trthdo) f^l^ld be put 5 h a teM with 
Centimiill fS'wo consuls were in pLic' 

cemvirs, 446 ®. c. ® f ^ fk iJ 

The f 1 ebei«iha|ii«ere, howeverkStill jus%ai^ 
to, cMce of to cS}#»cutive, the 

W mdte ese^i^ly patei* 








®^;C^inm0nsr;m<^W'/,b^^^^ toblaifei a 
,)^::-':''^his dema^id #as ^rewsist^d -tl>^' .Patrici^ti^. 
k' whole strength ; and when 'at iai^^’^th^piebeiaM, 

■ th^ ^ rai^ hwie^ for military ,^Tvice* triK’' 

‘p^trifiians declared .that they would ,rat{|^'Ji#^'" -no |n 0 i:e 
§c6|)^uis xtuiti agree /to the adinisbion ta^the 

:.^.iii^' ' ' ' ^ '■ ' ' ' ■ /■''.. "' 7 f!T '. ', ' ' ' ,1 . 

' /.; /' ' 

f. 30* At length the l\’ftm:iaiiS proposed (444 a 

Moiiiian' ea nuiubcr (first three^^ti^^gtiis six) of 

Pritru'ians and Plebeians, should :,^fe3tircise suprera^ 
i;' riv/;, d4t‘»Adng year two new -'■magistrates called 
'WL-rv irnpoitjted ; and as these were chosen exclu- 
s|^^' liom among tht^ Patriciaiis, it gave that ordei’ conoid?, 
additional weight, especially as the'censors held tlise^ 
‘leterinijung Ihe rank o{. every 'Oidzen, of fixing 
stat^in society, and valuing bis taxable prop«;rty. 
ov#i'lhc»y'’:t) in ///'V?n' the mditaiy tribune^ could be elected 
kirom eiti'iU yet in yin /, such was the ascendency of 

. the Patriv..i<ins that usually only men of their owai class 

; and it w^as la/l till 400 b. c., or about forty 3?!^'' 
sr Zfhc remodeling of the, govc rumen t, that 
freely ejc-'^Wd. Z 

/ It was ai ihir. vime that the prrgrt^ss. of 

e^dved a great check by an invasion 
. . tr-mls, who, uxuler the loadershij) of Bre^hhS|fc 
„ pressfid southward, averraii Etruria, and having defe^!teip*^Zk 


on tim, Aib,.t, paj^red the city, and burnt a 
yjfhe Wiio*a ^-f if, e,xrepr the* Capitol, 590 b. c, '..'■.ThferO' ^ 
*^^d. for iscvcn rnontlis, unui the Cauls, tired' 
^'.. 4 »cg'\|(ireed to go on receipt of a thousand 
'>Mt xs recorded that ffavnuis increased t'l:ie stlpulai.ed amaiii|t' 
py the, weigh r of his sword, which b^, ,csa;!i '^to ' the segR , 
Z^^any' S.tprii2s loid h^'tlre Rqm,ait ;his1^ria|t», 
'Cgnlf|h.capt!|i:re of R;o’nt|rt2,*’,afe 'filiinly htit 

can be no -ftobt- , ‘ 
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«. EJ»OCH OF THE. ROMAN OpWii^EST OF ITALY 

■ 3p!. Sc^tpely baci Rome been'- -^buMt''’ with narr#r anw‘ 
.■croi'jSred sti;eeite""'and si^^ll dw€?Uiog-hou$e», picbeia^,<»0iJr.. 
1^■hcl^the''^at^id^ll»b agaiK "^^srted die.wfeie p^esKion. , 
of ti'*eji claims, and in partil^ular revived the ande4ti#;la\va 
d ^btor andtl^teditor in kil tiieit severity. The Oallic 
imavionj^" left the Plebeians in a state 
and distress^, and now the severe tiieasur^ of the Palitiiaus 
threatened to reduce the whole commoii people to a state, 
of pr.Klioul slavery, The contest came to a Crisis in ^376 
cc ‘ ^ 

33. At this time two hold and able tribunes of 1^ 

Licinius Stolo and Lucius Sexiius, ernne forward propo# 

, with a plan lo sdtle all die dilhcuUics. 'they 
said there were two evils to be Remedied , c Polit 
equalit} ; 2. Material want llienc'A plmi met the 
by restoring the consuls as tlie chiei magistrates, and i3i.py : 
pointin?; that one of the two consuls annually cliosen sh- 
always be a Plebeian, 'i'he second evil, namcl^c the pgye,f^^;i 
of the Plebeians, the new plan proposed lo mitigate b j 
viding, first, that the interest already paid on debts should" 
be deducted from the capital, and the residue paid in throe 
years ; secondly, that of the public land.s, hitherto practice 
ly monopoli/X'd by tlie rich, no man should hold more titan 
500 jugerct^ w^hile the rcraamder should be distributed 
portions among tlie Plebeians as their own p>roperty, 

’ Tbis new ph'tyi'of a institution, known as the 

Rogations, resisted to the utmost victx>r3|«;of the 
Patricians ; but all their efforts proved 
y b^|.vaJllng against the firmness of the tribunes, who pre- 
vb^nted the election of officers and itiilitar}^ levies. The 
plan became a la# ^ 367 b. a, and the following year a 





»• 'more ih^a acr%^. . 





romm. * 


:!iP|eb 0 i^ 3 di consul, Lucius Sexiiii$j was elected. Al} the other 
offices, dioitatorship, censorship, pra;tarship, etc., %vere soon 
thrown open .lo the Commons, — so that at last, after the 
'Struggle, perfect political c'quality was established. 

■r— 3 S^ For a century and a h;jH since the expulsion ot the 
kini^s, Rome liad been a republic, but an 
anstocralK: republic ; it wa# now truly a 
government of tlie people. From this lime begins the 
golden ige of Roman politics. Civil concord, to which a 
temple was dedicated, brought with it a period of civic 
virtue 4 ad heroic greatness. 

36, bp to the period at which we have now arrived, — 
jebs of middle of the 4th century B. c., — the 

i^,e:n:niou, Romans were but a small nation: their tend- 
tor}' included but a few townships on the Tiber, and the 
whole tnnnhcr of adult Roman citizens at the close of the 
5th ceutLiry was under 300,000. In the mean time Rome 
wa? surrounded by petty nationalities that girdled its 
"'tr agth ; and its wars thus far had been mainly a “ struggle 
for jice.'’ 

3^4 With the settlement of political dii'hculties in the 
Wart for do-, niicl^ of the 4th century, we enter on a new 
minion. Roman hislor}c The republic now 

begto a serie?s of rears for (honhiwn, Thesv. wars were 
"with (1) their immediate relatives the Lai ins ; with (2) their 
more distant relatives, the various other Italian nation 
alitiei^; with (3) the Greek setikments in Soutlicrn Italy 
aidi^d by Pyrrhus, King of Epirus ; with (4) the (^auls in 
'"’’Northen-j Italy., , p 

38, Hisitiory .h^s lS^n too much occupied with tlie^ecpjd 
of battles and sieges ; henpe we fb 

theite war®. into thc eitdiess and cornplicateci 
thfi^e cn^ratfons. " i^t we miist in general way';" 

that these RonAn wars meant a gr^ de^. ,, Eteforp Rome 
^ could playdtS' grand part iji the history ' of, ..the worM^s 



ROM4^ COJ^Q€/£Sr 


nation it necejBaaiy, first of all, that% should become 
a great l^mUon- Ajgreat fiktion needs an extensive stage 
on which fo play its part Now the wars by which tlie 

f Romans put down the various small and obstructive nation- 
alities of Italy were the clearing of the stage, preliminary 
I to the oncoming of that imperial the Mistress of the 

I World. 

39. The series of wars against Etruscans, Latins, Sam- 
nites, and Gauls, sometimes singly and some- ^ 

. , , . . 1 • Sam nite warp 

tunes in combination, is usually known m g'. 

Roman histoiy by the general designation of flie “ L|||j J 

wars and the Sarnnite wars.’^ These w%ars filled : 

greater parJt'bf the half-centuiv between 343 -and 29O Jr ^ 

and the S’amnites were the leaders in this onset of 


tions o;^],R.cime, the issue of which was to determine whetlnsrr 
-Rome or Samnium should govern Italy. The RonwiS 
were completely successful ; and extricatimg themselves 
their valor from .this confused etatnfiict of nations, the Ro* 
mans found themselves masters of Central Italy (290 
— -Samnites, Latins, etc., all "^ifeir subjt'c Is 
40, The ^^Sainnite wars*^ were s4K;ceeded by a ishort 
but brisk war, designated in Roman history w*r wtjk 
“the war wntli Pyrrhus and the Greeks in 
Italy. Pyrrhus was an able and eiitterprising Greek prince 
whom the Grt^ek towns of Southern Italy — fearful of being 
dVfci'whelmcd by what they called the “conquering barba- 
rians of the Tiber — had invitefi over from his natbrp. 
country to help them as champion of a Gr^ek city. • 


41. Pyrrhus came over with a ferce of 25,000 iroop^ 
and 20 elephants. In the first /battle (Pan- 
dosia, 280 B. c.) the Romans fought stoutly, * 
until. 9dhceived to be gigantic gray mm (the 

, '1^ down upon tlnim , ; so that the 

:'^i 46 |ory in the next , contest 

ii.' successful; but 
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CQ^n Lucius Sexttii% was electccL All the otiier 
ofB'Ces^ dicfcitorship, censorship, praetorship, etc,, were soon 
thrown open , to the Coniinons, — so that itt last, after the 
loia^ ’Struggle, perfect political erjuality was estabUshe»J. 

For a century arul a hah since the expulsion ot the 
kings, Rome had been a republic, but an 
aristocratic' republic; it wap now truly a 
governlTicnt of the peojde. From this tinm begins the 
golden age of Roman politics. Ci\dl concord, to which a 
temple w’as dedicated, brought with it a period of civdc 
virtue a.-rd heroic' greatness. 




36 I p TO the period at which \vc have now arrived, — 
of middle of the 4(h century b, c., — the 

ihe.vinion. Romans were but a .small nation: their terri- 
tory mcluded but a few” townships on the 'I’iber, and the 
whole number of adult Roman citizens at the close of the 
5tii century was under 300,000., In the mean time Rome 
was surrounded by petty nationalities that girdled its 
iigth ; and its wars thus far had been mainly a “ struggle 
fori^J^isttmce.'’ 

37 i With the setllcmcnt of political difficulties in the 
War« for do- middle of the 4tii century^ we enter on a new 
minion. Qf yeoman historyc The republic now 

^ began a serie>i of wars for ifominion. ddiesc wars were 
with (1) their immediate relative's the Lahns ; with (2) their 
more distant relatives, the various other Italian nation 
alities ; with (3) the Grei;k settlements in Southern Italy 
aided by Pyrrhus, King of Epirus ; with (4) the Qauls in 
iMottheri) Italy. , 'I ' 

38. Hifthf^ry h;as‘&®eri too much occupied with the#ecord 
iMetning of battles an^ sieges ; hence we shall. 
tb*»c ww. into the endless and complicated 
these operations. " But we must nnder^tap^ in a general way 
'that these' Romhn wars meant a gr^' deaJ^ .Before Ro^- 
cotdd play its grand part hi 4 he history of the world's 
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zation it Wias necessary, first of all, that^^t should become 
a ^eat Nktim. !^^reat fiction needs an extensive stage 
on which to pky its part Now the wars by w^hich the 
Romans put down the various small and obstructive nation- 
f alities of Italy were the clearing of the stage, pr,eliminary 
I to the oncoming of that imperial the Mistress of the 

I World. 

39. The series of wars against Etruscans, Latins, Sam- 
nites, and Gauls, sometimes singly and some- ^ 

, , . - 1 Samnite ware 

times in combination, is usually known m 

Roman history by the general designation of flie lA, . « 
wars and the “Samnite wars.’' Tliese wars filled 
greater the half-century between 343, and 290 kV‘ 

and the ^amnites were the leaders in this onset of th^i^ ‘ 
tions o]j^),-Rcime, the issue of which was to detennine whetlte 
Rome or Samniiim should govern Italy. The Rom^am 
were completely successful; and extricating themselves. by 
their valvar from this con fusodvCJOti flic t of nations, the Ro- 
mans found themselves masters of Central Italy (290 Ui ts.), 
— ^Samnites, Latins, etc., aiil^Mr subjects, , . 

40. The “Samnite wa%’^ were fiuccivded b3r ji short 
but bnsk war, designated in Romtm Itislory war with 
“the war witli Pyrrhus and the Greeks in Py^-rhua.^ 
Italy.” PyrrliLis was an able and enterprLsing Greek pfince 

‘ whom the Greek towns of Southern L«dy — fearful of being 
Overwhelmed by what they called the “conquering tiarba- 
rians of the Tiber” — had invited over from his natfvp, 
country to help them as champion of a Greek city. 

41. Pyrrhus came over with a ferce of 25,000 troops 
and 20 elephants. In tlie first ^battle (Pan- 

dosia, 280 B c ) the Romans fought stoutly, 

unto to be gigantic gray (the 

down upon them j so that the 
' ;’ldhjBbiy ,'rpii|^ained'^ 'With’ ..PyiTh'Us. In the next contest 

successful; but 

'' ' 'v''v j * 
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iTiad<* him pAy so clearly for his triumph that 
he is said to have eAtlaimed, “ AiKHhci such victory and 1 
am undone! '’ Not having succeeded in his main object, 
Bj^rrhus quitted Italy and went to Sicily ; but soon after he 
returned,, renewed die contest wdtii the Romans, and was 
^Utterly overtlirown at ^cncveiitum, in 275 b. c. 
t 42, The subjugation of Southern Italy — of all that part 
u called Great Greece — soon followed, and at 

die close of the year b. c, 266 Rome reigned 
stiprerne over da; leiigdr and breadth of the ]jeninsuJa of 
Ctalyv from the southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul to 
Sicilian Strait and from the Tyrrhenian, or Tuscan, 
Sea to the Adrladc. 

We must now^ see how Ronn; €(>moli{iaUd the pefitrer 
Haiufe of the won, and try to realize what 

Rotrian state, nidnucr of nation ihc. Roman state now formed. 
The real governing power was the Roman people, — poptdut. 
Remanus^ — that i ^ to say, tlie body of free inhabitants of 
die thirty' ihrcc trd.>es or parishes north and south of the 
'’.ribefi which corstituted the Roman territory proper, 
.together with a ceasidcrable number of persoiis in other 
parts of rtaly who, cither from being colonists of Roman 
dei^cent or from hdiing had Roman cid/enshiji conferred 
ondheni, had the juivilege ol going to Rome and yoting at 
. th( 5 ' COmitia. or, Assanvoiy. Tlie jiossessors of die suffrage 
,, thus foimod a (.omparatively stnali body of men, such as 
might be as‘''Ornb]ed*with ease in any public square or park^ 
^,and Jhesc hy their votes decided on the afhiirs of the 
airnirhimwealth, cor: I rolling thus the destinies of the whole 
J^ulation of Italy, estimated at this time at above 
5 , 560 ^ 060 . ‘ ' 

44^ In addiction to the populm Rommus thet© Were two 


- R^ather iclas&s,“‘the Italians 
•toaUi^-0d"'dtepfeM!!i0^ .Italian, , 

- ./Rt '■ vh*t ^ 







to Rome. These communities were almost all penniltcd to 
retairi their own laws, judges, municipal arrangements, etc. ; 
but they did not possess the Roman franchise, and hence 
had no share in the political affairs of the republic. 'She 
Latins were those who belonged to cities having tlie Latin 
franchise,” as it was called, from its living first bedn given^^' 
to the cities of Latiuin when conquered. This clief not givd' 
full Roman citizenship, but made it easier to obtoia It 
t 45. Rome widely left self-government to all tin; v^lepem 
I dent and allied ^^states, while she secured her of 

sovereignty by three rights which she reserved ^ 

^ to herself r I. She alone made peace or declared* fer:; L' 
s Slie alone iiught receive embassies; 3. S% lalpufe might 
; coin money., Altcpether it was an adrnirablf 
superior related Grecian stat^sC'’'’ 

system tlractr inw^ possible for the first time in the f 
history a great, ^ Well as a free, nation. ' 

46. 'rims fair^^we have been occupietl wholly with. 
ternal wars and the internal struggles of the ocnemt •ujw- 
Roinans, and tliis lor the reason that theit con- * d ' 

quests and their peditical organizailon were the main 
that this remaikatfie people Iiad yet aic^ptnplished. It itg>,a 
Striking fact that there was not yet cveh/a' dawning RoiUaik,!; 
literatU^; ill art, science, philosophy^ flome had 

| mbspluii||*huthing. But, in fact, it Was m theArt of govern- 
ing mantiM that Roman gcniuii was to i it was 

////V th^ sltowed Itself in thcse.earl}^ years, 

tlnMr projbiy^, their -patriotism, their political tdet, and 
I not speculation or lifterary culture, that disdngmamid tliern. 

, 3. EPOCH OP POja^^ OONQUEST (««6-I33 B. C,^ 

47. Tlie epoch of ^maii which, we now enter 

coiws .1,33 years, beginning it» 26® ' b., c. aiji# ,E*tep» of tn* 

eadii^M=;*33 & c. . 1 |l|,is' tbe ersk'^ 




, 4% of the 3d century b. i,. th^ great 

maritime po^\tr of the Western Medit^anean 
Qaithage. She was at the hc^ of tM 
5 / other rh<jenici«Ma ^cfities in Africa, n\imbermg ^^bout 300^^^ 
j wtth’* pos|p^ssions in Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, shxd Spain-'^ 
In government she k tepubhc ruled i^y an aristocracy* 
The Ci^tthagiinans were devoted."to commertie, andliad the 
goo<i and the bad traits characteristic of a lately cOmmer' 
Ctal people. The Romans, w^ho w^ere their rivals and ene 
rniesi represented them aawanuhg in integrity and honor; 
iJie ironical phrase" to cfenote treachery, P^nica fi%U$ 
from Pmm^ the Latin form of the name Phf^nkians), 

ip0siWe tudipwers as Car- 
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tbage and Rome should not come inlo collision. And it- 

was the more likely, as the island of Sicily lay 

between * them, where the Carthaginians had 

large possessions, and where the Greek cities were closely 

connected with the Greek subjects of Rome in Southern 

Italy, 

50. The pretext was not long wanting. The Mamer- 

lllnes, a body of Gampanian mercenaries who origin of tot 
'l^td seized the town of Messa'na on the Sicil- ‘ 

vi4n Straits, being threatened with destruction by coili- 

bined Carthaginians knd Syracusans, applied for filtp tO 
Rome, and were readily received into her alliance. 
this resulted the J^rsf Punic IVar^ which lasted for 
three years (264-241 b. c.). The independput Gre^J|.jS|t^j 
of Syracuse having very soon changed sides, lire war 'Wii’ 
between the Romans and Syracusans on one ^ide and tbe 
Garth: iginiaiis on the other. ' 

51. T he war was carried on chiefly in aujd about Sicily. 
The reduction of Agrigentum (2(^2 b. c.) wa$ Narrative 

the first great exploit of the Rom.ai’is. ' But the - * ,, 

most remarkable feature of thci contest was the wonderfully,' 
rapid development of a navy by th(^ Romans, .At the 
ginning they had no fleet at all, and it i^ said that ifiey 
took as their model a stranded Carthaginian galley r two- 
years afterwards they were able to assembler sb powerful a 
^vy that they defeated their enemy in a great sea|jp;ght at 
Myla^, 260 a. c, 

52. Their victories by aea emboldened the Romans to 
send an army across to. Africa, and io attack 

his o\vn country. JkU. the Ro- * 

fnan army under Reg^ulirs was defeated at Tunis, and Regu- 
bimsclf was made prisoner (255 b. c.). The war w^as 
thel^. confined to Sicily, where tlie Carthaginians suffered 
s6Ve^ ^ 4 j^eat at P^orimw In th^ time disasters at 

the lost Mtet fleet, 







* i^yy rd»# by subscription took the sea, and bf dtie victory 


at ^Egu'sa reduced Oie Carthaginians see}c peace, B. c. 
The treaty comjXiHed the CartliiH^|l^s to evacuate, 
&dly and the adjacent islands, to pay a l^yy. indemnity, 
and! to. recognize the independence of Hi'erd^ l^ng of Syra- 
cuse. 


53 . The island of Sicily, or that part of it .which the 
Provittc® of Carthaginians had possessed, was organized 
. ®tci»y. ^rovince^ and this fact is notable as being 

the commencement of that new feature in the Roman rule, 
namely, the institution of provmcial government, or that gov- 
ernment established by the Romans their possessions 
of Italy. 

^ fhus triumphed over Carthage, the Romans 

turned their eyes northward with the view of 
Gftut. carrying their dominion to the< Alps. The 
Gadls in the valley of the Po (Cisalpine QauR took the 
alarp/ and began a towards Rome, They were, 

however^ met by three and were so throughly pum 

ished that in* three y^s ali ^isalpine Gadl submitted to 
Rpine, 222 B. c. Iivihe cOun^^^ere plapted-two R,9|nan 
'■colcmies. ^ -V 


“ ' 55 . Cart^hgimatts that they had f^en (Meply 

c^t0l4jp4 pre- hy the Ramans, and evet since the 

" of the war they had been studying how 
|||e injury done &etn might be revenged. Among the advch 
bgtes of war at Carthage was the powerful Barcine family, 
tt the head of which was Harail'caur Sirca, wJ|a had won fame 
in the latter pari of th^s -p ^ *’0r\der this able 

leader the CarthaglUians first directed their attention to* 
Spain (where they already M a strong,yfoothold) 4 S a 
** hase ofij,jf)perations against,. the Romans. 


gi^at ob|^ .subjugatiitg was ’to 

. 0 {:vattac!iin^th€'hat:ed rival -of %^'country, 

'Eome^ia 'Sbown^liy ^ 

' .... . - . ' 'V'' ' 
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that he crossed over to Spain ki 235 b. c., taking; with 
him his son Hannibal, then only nine years old, he made 
him swear at eternal hostility to Rome. Matnilcar 

fell in battle, Was succeeded by his son-in-law Has^dru- 
bal, and when, the latter was assassinated, the command of 
the army devolved upon Hannibal. 

56. When, at the age of twenty-six, Hannibal was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Carthaginian Hannibul'a 
army in Spain, he carried the Carthaginian 
line up to the Ebro and besieged Sagun'tum, an ally of Rome. 
The city fell, and Rome immediately declared hostilities. 
The result was the second Ihinic War, which began in the 
year 218 n. c. Before the Roman army was ready to lake 
the held, Hannibal, who was one of the greatest military;*,.^ 
geniuses that ever lived, had crossed the Pyrenees on his 
wa)^ to Italy, He then proceeded to perform one of the 
most famous exploits on record his army he climbed 
over the (218 b. c.), 30,000 men, burst 

into the plain of Italy, and, the Romans in four 

battles, the greatest of whi^^Was Cafiye, fought in 216 b. c. 

In Italy the careei^pf Hannif||)^ was most extract- 
dina;^: for year^ r; he opir.tion,, t^, 

maintained himiself in the piHiuffibla, tacBring 
hi|ber and thither, keeping Seven or eight |Roman get|^jtWl 4 
am among tliem the wary Fa'bios and the hold . M 
continually employed, scattering the Romans like cfiai| 
wherever he appeared, exhausting th^iinances of the state," 
and detaching the Italian nationalities from their allegianoe. 

58. It is problihJi^ that Hannibal might have maintained 
himself in Italy for kn indefinite time, and Roman atrat- 
finally have shat^red the, ^ig|(^jrnon wealth in 
piece^S, ‘ had " it not been Romans assumed the 

.offeii|^j!?S^!^alnst -'Boldier, 

-was Spaihi-.^ii^hieh,, he* reduced to 

a .Roman'- 'jproyiihXi' lii|s ciosihg the-'nialn 
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aveinue by which the Carthaginians could 
luents to Hannibal (216-205 b. c.), Hannibars brot^l^i 
Hasdrubal; managed, indeed, to march from Spain across 
the Alps into. Italy (207 u. c.) ; but bis force was met and 
defeated, — and the first intimation Hannibal received 
his brother's arrival in Italy was the sight of that brotlier'% 
bloody head tossed contemptuously into his camp. 

59^ In spite of the cutting of his communications, Han- 
of the iiibal could readily have maintained himself in 
' Italy; but now Scipio passed over into Africa, 

and having defeated the Carthaginians in several battles, so 
terrified the authorities at Carthage that they recalled Haii^ ’ 
nibal from Italy. I'he final battle of the war was fought on 
the plain of Zama in Africa, in the year 202 b . c . The vic- 
tory ,»was with the Romans, and the Carthaginians in conse- 
quence were obliged to agree to a peace on very^ severe 
terms. Scipio — henceforward known as Scipio Afri€a?ius 
~ returned home and was honored with the most magnifi- 
cent triumph that had been exhibited in the Roman 
capital. ^ 

60. Several years after this time Hannibal Sad to fiee 
. .'■Jinecdote of his coifntry, and he spent the last y^ars 

^^nibai. Qf i,is jjfe in Syria and Bithyn'ia. By a strange 
> j^ncidence of fortune, his victor, Scipio, had also to ;^ 
jUtQ, exile, and resided for a while at Ephesus, where Hanm^^ 
^ was at the time. Many friendly conversations passed 
between them, and it) one of these the Roman is said to 
bave asked the Carthaginian “ whom he thought the greatest 
" geiieral.” Hannibal immediately replied, Alexander; be- 
cause that, with a small body of fuep, he had defeated very 
, pumeroiis armies, and had overrun great part of the 
%orld." “And who do you thinlf deserves the next 
continue^, the Roman. “ Pyrrhus,’^ replied the 
first ^^uj^yhe method of forming 
do you, 
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'>.\^f. ]:i^P^saiii%«Scipio. “ Myself,” said Hannibal ; at which 
asked, with a smile, ‘‘ Where, then, would you ha\'e 
^ placed yourself if you had conquered me ? ‘‘ Above A 1 

exander,^’ replied the Carthaginian, above Pyrrhus, and 
'^Jllbove all other generals.'^ 

6x. An interval of fifty years sepai'ates the second from 
the third and last war with Carthage, and sev- third Punic 
eval important events that shall have to re- 
late happened in the interim ; but it will give us a clearer 
. view if we close here the whole history of Rome's dealm|js 
with C sari huge. 

62. The third Punic war -was, on the part of Rome^ 
utterly causeless.. The second had made Biam* of tli# 
Carthage a dependent ally of Rome, but still 

left it free in its internal government. Now, a corH#|<|* 
erable party at Rome were bent on reducing Cartha^' 
fo a position of complete subjugation. At the head bf ; 
this party was Porcius Cato, the censor, who then swayed 
the decisions of the Roman senate. So bitterly hostile 
w^as he to Carthage, that fpi, years he closed every $peedi 
he made - — no matter ori wliat subject — with the words, 
Delen'da exf Cart/rago^ Carthage must be destroyed ! ’* ^ 

63. Tht" humbled Carthaginians made every submissi^, 
yielding- up their arms, their ships, and their Romoji Wsb- 
munitiorls of war, aiKl they even offered to 

give up their own government and become ^ Subjects 
Rome, When, however, Rome proposed to raze their sea- 
side dty^ and send them to live inland, a wail of indigna- 
tibh and despair w^ent up from Carthage, and the inhabitants 
di^termined to sacrifice their lives rather tiih;i|\ submit to the 

age mandate. , ^ _ 

64. The third Runic War began in 149 b. c* 

Riege of Carthage which fasted four yearly, 'hie^e ; 

and was conducted 'on, the part o^^the Rdmans, , 

by the younger Scipio, knijwu os Sdjp|o 
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‘ jW* ' event of this final struggle. Carthage wag 

; ships, without allies, almost without arms; yet sil^e 
tained the contest with the courage of despair : the women 
gave their tresses to make bowstrings, and tlie men poured 
out their blood most lavishly. But it was all in vain. The 
city was taken, and, being set on fire, the flames continued 
to rage for seventeen days. Thus was Carthage with its 
walls and buildings, the habitations of 700,000 people, razed 
to its foundations. The Carthaginian territory was then 
made into the Roman Province of Africa^ under a proconsul, 
and the seat of government was fixed at Utica (b. c. 146). 

65. It is related that when Scipio beheld Carthage in 
Anecdote of flames his soul mms softened by reflections on 
ScSjpin. the instability of fortune, and he could not 

help anticipating a lime when Rome herself should expe- 
rience the same calamities as those which had befallen her 
importunate competitor. He vented his feelings by quoting 
from flonier the lines in which Hector predicts the fall of 



iJroy:— _ 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates ; 

(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates 1} 

Jhe day when thou, imperial Tfoy, must bend, 

, . see thy warriors fall, thy glories ' 

Meantime the Roman dominion had%eeii jc^larged 
jlugatio^ by the annexatigp of Mac^onia and 

WMe the late war was going on, the ruler of * 
ten, King Philip V., became embroiled wij^ Rbrne, 
to his having made a treaty with Hannilmti The 
Ibomans made a campaign against Philip, and in this con- 
some oi. the (Ji;eek states sided with Macedon and some 
with Rome, was that in the battle of Cynos- 

Thessaly, a c,, the power of Macedqn "Ws 
! ^ken and Philip had to becolme a dependent ally of Rope. 
3 ^1^ later the Macedonians wer^-Oi^ at 

H^^dna (168 9. and came uii& the power of 
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.Rome. In the year 146 b. c. (same year as the dcstnlc- 
tion of Carthage) Corinth was captured and burned. No 
further resistance was oflfered to the victorious Romans, 
and Greece was made into a Roman province under tixe 
name of Achaia, 

67, At tlie“ commencement of the period of conquest 
(266 - 133 B. c.), the Roman dominion was con- 
fined to the peninsula of Italy; at its close it quests?^**” 
extended over the whole of Southern Europe from th^ 
shores of the Atlantic to the straits of Constantinople, over 
^ the chief Mediterranean islands, and over a portion dl j 
North Africa, while farther east, in Egypt, Asia Minor, and; 
Syria, her influence was paramount. At the commeuaemehfl 
of the period Rome was merely oue of the Great tower »4 ' 


of the world as it then was, — that is, she ranked with 
thage, Macedonia, and the kingdom of t{ie Seleucidae; 
its close she was clearly ihe sole Great Power left. , 

68 . The Roman dominion now became a duality, 
was “ Italy and the Provinces.’' The poliii- 
cal state of //a^was that described in the last ^ v ^ 

section ; but fh^ Edition of ,^he conquered countries resirlt^ 
ed in the new feature of Rcjinan rule called 
ernmmt. Retaining their native habits, religipn, laws, 
the, ih}iabitant;| of every province w^ere governed by a lSUv 
tary presiden1^;|^eidS^romi^ with a #aff of officials. 
The provincials were required to pay in money an<| 
Icind ; i|nd these taxes were farmed out by the ceii^Oi^ to 
V, citizens, who, under the name of Publicans^ settled 


in; the v arious districts of the provinces. Thus, like a pet- 
Work proceeding from a center, the political syftefii oi fhe 
! ^Romans pervaded the mass of millions of hfirnan teingsl in- 
habiting the shores of the Meditetranein ; and a ^ast popd 
race® dind, lan^a^es were all bound to- 
of R^man rule. 

69* .lu^er o|'i|p'’Roman p^er and the ^ory of the 
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name were now at their height The eyes of all 
ekrmndettr of the wotld were now on Italy, the young re- 
Rome. public of the West. Into Rome all talents, all 

riches, flowed, wliat a grand thing in those da}s to be a 
Roman citixen ; S'> tinit, wherever one walked, — in Spain, 
in Africa, even in once proud Athens, — he was 
feasted, flattered * What a career was opened to those who 
wished for wealth or aspired to f ime ! But in the very sun- 
burst of Romeos glory, the germs of decay were ripening. 

70. On the Romans them‘>elves the etfect of their foreign 
Effect of con- conquests was both good and l)ad; hut per- 
haps the evil outweighed the good. Let us 
glance at both sides of the shield. 

71 - The wealth poured into Rome bv the conquest of 
Pubhc works Greece, and tlie Isast, nncl the con- 

siderable revenue derhed from the permanent 
ta?falion of the provinces, enabled the Romans to carry out 
“^great system of public works, 'riiroughout Italy splendid 
infTH®.ry ids which remain to this day w’ere built, the 
provinces travcusecl bv imperial highways, and fine 

^tone bridges wei<" thu^vn across the Tiber, In Rome 
splendid public bullclmgs w'cits erected, the city was sewered, 
th^ streets W'cre paved (174 b. o.), two new^ aqueducts (tlie 
li^rcian, built in 144 b. c., at a cost of $ 10,000,000} were 
constructed; and it may be noted that tlie Consul P, Scipio 
in T59 B. c., set up in Rome a public clep^^ydta^ or 
W^er-clock, the citizens having for six centinics gone on 
wfitllOtft any accurate means of knowing the time by night 


as well as day. 

I'he effect on Rome of the conquest of Greece and 
the Hellenized East was very marked. GrecL 
rhetoricians, scholars, tragedians, flute-players, 
K and philosophers numbers took up their abode 

^ T^^^y 'sv!«a»ed wifl^ Greek schoolmasterSf 

tutors and philosopbetsi wh^# ff they wgi(||Linoi 
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slaves, were as a rule accounted as servants, were now per- 
ntanent inmates in the palaces of Rome ; people speculated 
in them, and there is a statement that the sum of 200,000 
sesterces ($ 10,000) was paid for a Greek literary slave of 
the first class. 

The stimulus at Crrcjek literary cutture led to native 
prOT®cti6n, and in the 2d century B. c. we pirst utcra- 
have the beginning of that Latin literature 
which we still read. Though the great period of Roman 
letters (fid not come till a century after this time (age of 
Augustus), yet thei^3 arose a number of writers of no ordi- 
nary power. Among these should l»e mentioned Ennius, 
the father of Roman poetry ; Plautns, his contemporary, a 
man of ricli poetic genius ; the rider Cato, the first prose 
writer of note ; and 'f erence, the most fanioiis of the comic 
poets. 

74. While llie Romnns were in some respects benefited 
byccatfact vNdh the superior though decaying 

culture (jf Gieece, they also learned n great 
deal that was debasing. They becafn<! effeminate, luxurious, 
and coirupt in morals; marriage was not respected; the 
old Roman faith waned, and it was said that two. augurs 
could not meet in the street Witb(»ut laughing in each oth€?|*3 
face. ^ 

75, The political system of Rome now began to lead to 
a dreadful state of public corruption. The Political cor- 
Roman government w^as devised for the rule of • 

a fT/Zr .' all power w^as in the hands of the civic voters, ttnd 
when there came to* be great jjrizes, in the way of great 
offices at home and abroad, the voters began to ||nd that 
their votes were worth something, and unblushing^, bi^bery 
aitd corruption became common. 

, 76. The demands of the large plijnim and merchants 
Jed to a great extension of th^ 4 paveTm^ Growth of 
and slavery. 
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trlbiltioti for slaves, hut the places where they were chfj^y 
eaptured were Syria and the interior of Asia Minor. It is 
probable that 'at the period at which we have now arrived 
(middle of the 2d century b. c.) there were twelve million 
slaves against five million free inhabitants in tJie Italian 
peninsula, — a most lamentable state of things ! 

77. In addition to the slaves, Italy became filled up with 

Corruption of 3 - motley parasitic population from Asia and 
blood. Africa and all the conquered lands, — and the 

result of this intermixture soon appeared in a marked degen- 
eracy in the Roman race itself. 

78. The decay of old Roman virtue became nt the same 

Luxur time apparent in a great increase of luxury. 

This displayed itself in houses, villas, pleasure- 
gardens, fish-ponds, dress, food, ami drink. Extravagant 
prices — as much as t 00,000 sesterces (5^5000) — were paid 
for an exquisite cook. Costly foreign delicacies and wines 
were affected, and the Romans in their banquets vied with 
one another in displaying their hosts of slaves ministering 
to luxur}’^, their bands c>f musicians, their dancing-girls, their 
purple hangings, their carpets glittering with gold or picto- 
:^ally embroidered, and their rich silver plate. 
yi|^;79' midst of the sj'stem there were not wanting 

Old ttpmans noble patUTus of the old Roman type, 

among whom should l>e named (kato,^ who ' 
kept up a constant protest all his life against the growing 
luxury of his countrymen, and died declaring that they 
vW^re a degenerate race. Such men were, however, rare 

■ ijjEiceptions ; and we shall hereafter see that the evil system 

iljfeady operative in the 2d century went on increasing, 
.tilL^:finally, a centuiy afterwards, it resulted in the td^ 
'^subVfei^fon of the republic. , f; 

, ^ Cato the Censor, was homi^k 

■ in various 

' 'serii'ccvW more rioted 

'fic dWin 149 B. c., at age 
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4 - EPOCH OF CIVIL STRIFE (133 -a? B; C.). 

80. The picture just given of the state of Roman society 
in the last half of the 2d century b. c. prepares Rad state of 
us for the period of civil strife on which we now 

enter. A number of causes had resulted in the growth of 
an aristocracy founded purely on wealth ; the old division 
of society into patricians and plebeians had ceased, and 
there arose a still worse division into classes, — the rich 
and the poor. The old peasant proprietors of Italy had 
become practicall)^ extinct, and their place v::i< supplied 
by hordes of slaves. The cities, and Rome, 

were filled by vast masses of people, not living, as the 
traders, artisans, and laborers of our cities do, by honest . 
industry, but subsisting in noisy idleness' lipou the price' V/i 
of their votes. Roman society, in fact, had ceased to hat^' f 
any middle class, and was divided between two extremes^^ 
— grandees and paupers. 

81. The cause of the poor against tlie rich was taken 

by a noble young tribune of the people named ^ ^ 

Tiberius Graccluis. Tiberius and his after- s 

wards distinguished 5TAmger brother Caius (the two beip^ 
known in histor}^ as the Gracchi) were sons of a noble ife* 
man matron, Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipio Afri- 
can us. 

82. Tiberius Gracchus proposed a land-law (agrarian 
law), which was practically a revival of the ^ 

Licinian law : it limited the amount of public 

land that could held by any one individual to 500 jugera, 
and provided for the distribution of tlie rest in small home 
ateads. The aristocracy immediately raised a storm, and 
ii^duced another tribune to veto the measure, Nof^,. accord 
to the Roman code, no proposal could i^ome 
'-^ess air thg,_ t-— 
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triWn^shipij^and the lawddaw was passed by the people, 
B. a 133* wh the meap time, however, (^racchus^s year of 
othce expired, aod he came up for re’r^ection. I'he nobles' : 
resolved to prevent this bv \ iolence;^^ 

83. Gracchus, learning- this, bade bis fiiends arm them- 
selves with staves ; and when the people began 
to inquire tlic cause of this, he put his hand to 
his head, intimating that his life was in danger. Some of 
his enemies ran to the senate and reported that I’iberius 
openly demanded a irown. A body of the aristocrats 
with their clients and dependents then rushed among the 
unarmed crowd, ;ind murdered Gracchus with 300 of his 
adlxereT^ls, — r ”53 v-. c. 

M- iberfus Gracchus was dead, but his work remained ; 
Agrarian is to say, the measure whic h lie had pro- 

«truggie. posed was law, and the commissioners intrusted 
with the task of allotting the lands prosecuted their labors 
for Uvo or three years. The nobles, however, obstrucied the 
work as much as possible, so that between them and the 
ebampions of the people tliere Avas a continuous struggle. 

85^ This struggle became still more fierce Avluai C'^aius 
Th« yoouger Gracchus, ten year? after the death of his 
l^|echus. brother, claimed and obtained the tribuneship, 
and then took up that brother’s work. The agitation for 
the agrarian law was renewed, an enactment wms made for 
: ihonthly distribution of com to the city poor, and vari- 

other reforms wa^re proposed by him. After holding 
tribuimship for two years, however^ he lost the odiGe 
thrdugh the intrigues of His opponents. The nobles were 
dftetpiined to crpsh Gracchus; accordingly, at one of the 
attacked the partisans of the populai 
an«|^;there ensu^ a bloody exmabat (121 B* c) in 
^r e alainl ' Gracchiis?:ixlmself 
acro^dS^.^^ bh^^bfciing pcirs\|fdy:bie 

fell into tKTl^wer ■ 


^wer of ’’ ‘ ' 
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86. The ill-will between the -nobles and the people con- 
tinued just as, bitter after the death of Grac- Marius 

chus ; and matters fin^py shaped themselves in ®*^^*®* 
such a way that or senatorial party, came to be 

represented by a ffei^er mWed Sulla, and. the democracy, or 
Commons, by another called Marius. These men came to 
prominence in the course of two or three wars ih which 
Rome was engaged for twenty-five or thirty years after the 
lime of which we have been speaking ; and finally they ac- 
quired such power a.s to bring on a civil strife that deluged 
Italy Avith blood. 

87. The wars just referred to werei ^me Jugurthine war 
(ill -106 ii. c.), the war against the Cimbri warsoftht , 
(ri3~ioi B. c.), and the Social war (90-89 

c. c.), with tlie details of which we need not concern oun- 
selves ; but the fourth contest was of more moment, arid ,g 
needs notice here. This was tlie Mithridatic war. 







Pontus, a bold .^^4 '^able $bl- 
'' Aito y formed^ the .tie^ign of uniti!if’’'lhe Asiatic 

states and Greece in a vast confederacy against 
!^<||Roinikb' 4 ominion. He began by about 80,000 

Eom^s i«?bo dwelt 3in the cities ot Asia Minor to be massa- 
cr^t% one day (88' n. c.). He tb^n Invaded tJrtece. 

' The command in this important wai- was. eagerly 
'untbridadc spught by botli Marius and Sulla. Sulla pre- 
v^ed ; he was elected consul and put iii com- 
mami Marius, being chagrined at this, succeeded in 
hj||ring tlie pophla*^arty set aside Sulla. But the aristo- 
c^tic general to K.onie and compelled Marius lu 

ifee into Africa. %ulla then set out for (Ireece, all of which 
subiuitted to him, the army of Mithridates being defeated 
(86-841’^ c.). 

; 96, During the a.bs€Eipe of Sulla, Marius re ti|i|*ued to Italy. 

Marian Eatciingv Rome in 86 b. c. he entire 

sacres, City sJi^ghter, and in particulaJT?^ .caused 

tls^ ihurder of tfee leSldiiig senators that had ; S^a^poitiSd his 
rival Marius then caused bim self to be,, jirdpl aimed con- 
sul without going through afi election ; later 

; he died. "i, , 

i pl. Notwithstanding the death Marius, the ; Mm 
ni«8-J' “P continued^iti power. Sulla, hiring 

their successes^ hhdtily concluded a peace 
hurrie 4 t|p Italy ^(83 e. c.). . After a 
Marians. The 

Lists of prosciFii>^;^er$ohs, embracing all 
^hi|. belonged to the people’s party, were published every 
of Sulla’s house was full of 'heads. 
®|ing put down all his enemies, SuHa caused him- 
self to be proclaimed dictator for an Unlimited i 
a c.). then proceeded to re-or- 
''gawi 5 f^j|^^^vernlneut wholly. in^fie interest of 'the ari;^^' 


t/ETl smw£. 






I p<Ftyj but to the great soipti^ of every one he three 

yeirs after^lls resigned his |W)wer and retired to private 
' life, Sulla died in 78 b. c. ; he was honored with a mag- 
nihcent funeral, and a with the follow mg epitaph 

written by to Sulla the fortunate, who in 

the courfc of tay life surpassed both fnends and ene- 
mies ; die by the good, the latter by tb^ evil, I have 

done themi:’*^ the civil wars carried on Marius 


and Sulla 150,000 Roman citizens, including f*oo senators, 


perished- ^ f . ^ 

93 * Wb have now ai rived at a penodj^i ’Roman history 
when aHWie interest centers in the stru^gfjitof strufgle of 
a few tobitious men for supreme power, 
grand days of the republic were over, and a war of fadMons 
had begum could end only in anarchy, and when a 

republic fall|^o anaichy, a supreme latler is sooi| iWNSijh 
corned as^deilverer fiom its hoirors. only que^to 

now wa^ in Rome was to be tli^ 

94 , After death of Sulla, the mdM^fominent 
among all the of the ari^lacratic parly of 
was Cneks t*oiiipey, who had distmrijuished w-' 
himself ns a Ueufenapt pf Sulla, and alterwards wOp renoWU 
by hia mSiUagernent of" l^eral important matters in whidi 
Rome was engaged,— In the iup^ifesion bf a 
formidable revolution in' under a very leader 

named Serto'nus (77 r 73 B. c^and in statn||hg ml; to 
of revolt kindled the leadef "of a 

gladiators, who, a large force of diicoatyrkted 

spirits, kept Italy lit aiam for two or three y^ars 
B. C-). T|ies^e eaqiloits made Pompcy a pppqliBr l^avor^^" 
and in tne ye^ 70 b. c. he was rewarded 
^nsul a]|||ig with a rich stator named , / 

I 95. At the expiration of his year of ofijo^ bi| 

^ private to, but was sdon called upop* m dfniagrii 
a fomidabk cog^blnatian of piriates * 






iipistej^' to^’^IPtelifcefr^ Sea aii^ had their 

fe- in , Cillc^ ,^n A§ia Minor). Chls tai^k he^ 

’ p}|$hed in ^hree lijilfejjhs. 'fhese triurttphs, aided by his 
l^litical influence, enabled Pompey to procure the command 
/ fh the against Mithridates, whohad ^mewed his scheme 
J ,,of |jponrjueri^ the East era Roman provinces. He was 

given ]^)wers such as never had been^^legated to any 
Roman general. This war lasted for two years (66 --64 
B. c.), and was marked by a scries of b^lfmp|J;‘triumphs for 
Pbmpey. He utterly crushed died by 

" seif-admimstered poison), as well as his' ion-in law Tigra^nes. 
subdued ^hcgilicia, ma.de S yria a Roman in cn ince, and took 
Jerusalctnjr^^’hus with the^fory of having su]:)jugated and 
settle the Eiast he returned to Rome (62 in c.), where a 
magnificent triumph awaited him. He was in a position to 
^f make himself military sovereign of the Ron'^t| world, if he 
chose to avail himself of his opportunity. fnt^t now see 
what had been passing in Rome in the mean while, 
v' s>6. There seem to have grown up, after the death of 
Th« four fac- Sulla, four factions in Rome: tlie oligarchi- 
liona. faction,’^ consisting of tlte small number 

of families the chiefs of which directed the senate, and in 
fact governefi t|^;republic the “ aristocratic faction,” com- 
prising the mass pf tlie senators anxious to obtain the power 
usurped by a of their colleagues; the “Marian party,” 
including aR, whose family been prosecuted by 

wb6 nowpCgan to rally, ami aspire to jaawer ; the 
faction,” esmbracing a crowd of obi officers of 
e ^c||4^%h©, having squande^^^^ the fortunes theyhad gained 
^er him, l|ere eager for some revolution that might give 
ilihe opportunity to improve their condition. 

head of the oligarchical faction was Pom- 
of tht^ »P^yi but during his absence in Asia iti^ rep-- ; 
liy. ^ fisentative waia 'Marcus Tul'iius picer® (born ' 
had establish^fd his reputation as 
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orator in:TPLQ^n'<e. He had''rii«jg,ibro%h 
the praitorship, and at^tJie time .^ompe\rjp<",for' 
aspired to be consul. He did titet belbij^ to £ 

noble family, but still he made himself the champion of the 
oligarchy. Thcmgh vain and boastful, he Was 4 virtuous 
and patriotic man. 

98. The^leader lH iihe aristdcfiatic faction was Cir^ssus, 

formerly the colleague of Pompey in the con- or the ad**' ■ 
sulship, now hit ^rsonal rival. He was a j 

man of no great hbilij^, but his position and his imin|^e? 
wealth made him influentiaL (After prodigious 
tures, he died worth ^ 10,000,000.) 

99. The leader of the third, or Marian party|.f 
six years younger than Pompey or Cicero, who, 
distinguished in youth for his accomplLsltments 

and his extravaganct‘, n,»se iit the year 65 u, c. to the oife? 
of edile. This w.i:. ( aius Julius Ciesar, — a man of pre- 
eminent ability, one of the gieatesi dial ever lived. He 
was the nephew of Marius, and stood forward as the, 

leader of the Marian party. He: was of an old patticinrf 
family, and took up the cause of the people to serve bS 
own ends. 

100. The leader of the military faction was Catiline, who 
had been one of the ablest and most ferocious, Conspiracy of 
of Sulla’s officers. Tie had a large following Cauhne. 

of debaucheiT young patricians and ruined military men, 
who thought they would better their fortune?^ by mai^ng 
Catiline consul. Cicero was his rival, and, recei\ ing fne 
support of the senators, was elected. Enraged at his defeat, 
Catiline formed a conspirac}’^ of which tlie murder ol Cic^jfO 
and the burning of Rome were jiarts. A womau betrayed, 
the plot to Cicero, wffio denounced Catiline with such fiety, 
eloquence that lie had to flee from ilome. With a b 4 ud 
0 ^ confederates he attempted to reach Gaul; 4 >ut he was 
in^ Etruria and slain, 62 ic c,/' 




^position aiKl went over to the pojnilar part}'. 'Fhis brought 
into close connection with ("acsar. 

Caesar and roinpey, finding that they agreed in 
many of their views, resolved to unite their 
■‘forces. To cement their union more closely, 
IpiJiis only daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey. 
is reasons il was found dirsirable to admit Crassus 
l^political partnership, and thus was formed (Go b. c.) 
that famous coalition known in Roman histoiy as the “First 
Triumvirate.’’ 'Fhe objcict of Cmsar and Pompey was to 
thwart the senatorial ,,, party in every way, and wield all 
power them selves. ' * ^ 

103. 'Fhc fonnilfcn triumvirate was followed by 

gievation of the election 6| Caesar to the consulsliip (59 B. c.) ; 
C«es«r. ^,vhcn hib year of office expired he ol)- 

tained for himself the govenm^ent of Gaul for five years, 
and then for another five. ‘ 'I’his was probably the great ob- 
ject of C.’aesar’s desires. No doubt he was already brooding 
over the design of malcing himstilf master of Rome ; and for 
;)ose he would need an army. 


-xb4. During the years 58.-50 b. c. C:a‘.sar made eight 
His QaJUc campaigns in Gaul, forming the remarkable 
cftropaisrn«. sericjs of operations which he afterwards de 
, scribed with such, pointed style in his Commcniarif^'s, 

The prominent points in tht^se campaigns are : lie arrests the eniF 
Illation of the Helvetii ; e^tpels the Germans under Ariovistus (58 b. c.) ; 
completea the Conquest of Gaul by subduing the Belgae (57 B. c ), 
the Aquila*m (5^ c.); invades Britain twice (in 55 and .54 B, <S.)| 



cif/i srjtrj^£. 
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info Germany ; dvertlifows tlie Ganls, who revolt fepeatedlp ^ 
OoiM|0^ Vercingetoju, and entirely subdueb the country (SJ^Si C.). 

105. The result of his eight years’ catupaigni&gijras that, 

goiition of fKe spring of $6 B. C., Caesar was able to 
“*•**' take up his residence in Cisalpine Gaul;, leav» 

,ing the 300 tribes beyond the Alps, which he hadjconquered 
by such bloody means, not only pacified, but even attached 

himself personally. His army, which included many 
^^CSauls and Germans, was so devoted to him that it would 
have marched to the end of the world in his service. 

106. Let us now inquiie as to the other two members 
Pnmpoy and the triumvirate During C'resar*s absence, 
Ojfaasus. Pompey and Crassus wtre elected consuls for 

Mpfe year 55 B, c. , and when their (»wn year of office had ex- 
isted both obtained imjiortant command^ . Pompey received 
, the government of Spain, as proconsul, lor five }eaTs, and 
CJrassus a similar appointment over the East Soon after 
tbSs, Crassus ’was murdered in Parthia ; so that the tri- 
umvirate became a duumvirate, or h ague of ^ 7 ucf men, 
and Pompey, 

to . I 07 f Now between these two men tkoie had for some 
*^aSar^and been a growin|^''^^pb®s. It was said 

Pompey, that CiBsar was a ri^an who tibuld brook no 
| and Pompey a man who could suffer Uo superior. A 

I fi^hng of rivalry having once naturally grew till 

* Cafesar and Pompey became the bitterl^t bnemies. Pompey 
went over to the aii^tocratic party to whidi he had origi- 
nally belonged, and having been made Sf/le fOnsul for the 
year 5a miX, he began to exert his great influence against 
* In he was supported by the nobles, who 
dre^doJ C^sa^ymmense power. ^ 

tiie^riod of Cs^^’Har’s command would expire in 
the year 40 u 1 ; , he had determined to obtuin 
’ the consulship for the year C., since othet- 

' he would becow ^ prhi?nte citizen. % AocoiIdinA he 
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demanded, though abs€nt, to be permitted to put himself 
in the lists for the consulate. But it was |»rdposed, 
through the influence of Pompey, that Caesar should lay 
down his command by the 13th of November, 50 B. c. This 
was an unreasonable demand ; for his term of governmept 
over Gaul had another year to run, and if he had ^one to 
Rome as a private man to sue for the consulship, thete 
can bti no doubt that his life would have, been sacrifio^d. 
Caesar, still anxious to keep the peace, offered, at the hf*, 
ginning of the year 49 B. c., to lay down his command rf 
Pompey would do the same ; but this the senate refp$t?i|J 
to accede to, and a modem was passed that Ciesar 
disband his army by a certain day, and that if he did 
do so, he should be regarded as an enev^ m ^ 

109. Caisar promptly took his resolil^;^,.h¥''l|»'i^^ 
to the arbitrament of arms. He had the 
thiisiastic devotion of his soldiers, the 
mass of whom, being provincials or foreigiter^ijU^r<^;;^® 
little for the country whose name they bore. AccordfaS ^^ ^; 
in Januaiy, 49 B. c., he advanced from his headquartet^S|| 
Ravenna to the little stream, the Ru'bicon, 
his own province and command from Italy. The Ctipssinjf'^ 
of this river was in reality a declaration of war against the 
republic ; and it is related that, upon arriving at 
bicon, Ciesar long hesitated wlicther he should take this 
irrevocable step. After pondering many hours he at length 
exclaimed, “ The die is cast I ” and plunged into the river. 

no. Pompey concluded not to attempt to Italy, 

but to retire upon the East, where he of 

gather a great army and then return to 
whelm the ‘‘usurper.’^ Accordingly he 
"’‘m. In sixty days Cmsar made ■ 

Then marching to Rome he had ■ 

kppoiiilnd dictator and consul for the year ^ 

^ 4^%. c.'’ He showed masterly states'tnanshipi;'^nd #pn 

' ^ ^ .".r • 'vwvS'i'f. ' T" 
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1t>j^ught the generaJ current of opinion completely over tt> 
his side:. 

112 . Meantime, Pompey had gathered a powerful army 

sitiie of Thessaly, and thither ("ajsar with his legions 

Pharsahiu proceede^d against iiinn The rlecisive battle 
lxilwe.m the two mighty rivals was fought at Pharsa'lia, in 

ft. c. It resulted in the utter defeat of Pompey ; and a.s 
Sleft CtKsar the foremost imu) iji the Roman world, it must 
regarded a^ one of the great rlecisive battles of history. 

113. Pompey, after his defeat, sought refuge in Kgypt ^ 
Irat h#Wah assassinated by the orders of Ptoh 
emy, when seiTing lo land on the coast of that 

who followed in pursuit, dirl not hear of 
ll^arrival in Ah:xandria, where messengers 
ht him I’ompey^i heacl. Ca.’s ir, who 
^ous man and a, compassionate foe, turned 
a the spectacle, and v\ ith tears in his e3e.s 
til at the head should be coiisumed with the 

\lcxandria (.’msar became bewitched by Cleopa- 
tra, the young, bcsautiful, and fascinating queen 
of Eg\7)L He e\'cn mixetl himself up with a 
qdaTrel that was going on between her and her younger 
brother Ptolemy, to whom, according to the custom of the 
counting she was married, and with wIkuh she shared the 
Throne, "i'his intermeddling led Cmsar, who had but a 
'small force with him, into conflict with the troops of the 
king. A fierce battle wsis fouglil in the city, (atsar suc- 
ceeded in iiring the Plgyptiai:> tieet ; Imt unfortunately the 
flaine|^' to the celebrated Library of the city of 
and the greater part of the maginficenl collec-' 
TO wa’S burnt. Caesar tvas finally successr \ 

t; was killed, and Cleopatra was made queen 

, f Ift-om Alexandria Ca;sar marched in’to 

’Sqn of Mithr^’dates, whom hq 
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quickly that he described the campaign in the most laconic 
despatch ever penned: Vent, vidi, via, — “1 came, I saw, 

1 conquered.” , , t,i. i- 

1 15. The Pompeian forces that escaped from Pharsaha 

had establislied themselves in the Roman ciamr’s 8»»i 
province of Africa. They were . commanded , 

by Scipio and Cato. Csesar having .settled matters m the 
East now j.roceeded against this force, which he utterty 
destroyed at Thapsus, early in the year 46 c. Scipio and 
Cato killed themselves. One more rally the Pompei^ 
made in Spain, but they were defeated by Casar 
decisive battle of Muiida (March, 45 n- 1 .)*' , c ; 

1 16. Cmsai returned to Rome after tlio battle of '1 hapsuSj 

the master of the Roman dominion. 'Ke c*Mr and 
republic went out when Cato fell upon ks ® ‘ 
sword at Utica; the moiuircliy came m with tlw triuttoh 
entry of ( iesar into Rome in the'Suraracr of ii 

true Ca-sar was not king (irar) in mme, but h« w«|^ 
stM.r. His position as chief of the state was this ; .hu 1 
vested with the dictatorship for ten years, — an 
changed soon afterwards to /c/y>e///<7/ rlictator,— arlffl-'f 
hailed with the title of Imprra/or for life. The lifter titk 
Imperaior (meaning Commander^ was one which belonged 
under the republic to the victorious general ; but it was a 
tcmporar>^ title, always laid aside with, the surrender ot mili- 
tary command. Caesar was allowed to use it in a special 
way and permanently, and in his case it had much mean- 
ing of the teiTii Emperor^ — a word which is simply Jmperator 

cut short. ^ j I 

117. Julius Oesnr wa.s a strong, clear-sighted niaT|, who 

plainly perceived that the old political system Hi# views and 
of Rome had hopelessly broken down. He 
believed that peace and prosiaerity could com^' only under 
.tjhci ftrtn and just rule of oiiQ man. He by 

' '^(pveyndipg the laws, but h^desijgxred f^wer to 
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l^»t ends. “I will •n 6 t/' he said in one of his speeches, 
renew the massacres of Sulla and Marius, the very remem- 
; brance of which is shocking to me. Now that my enemies 
are subdued, I will lay aside the sword, and endeavor sole- 
ly by. tny good offices to gain over those who continue to 
hate me.^’ 

118. Faithful to this promise, he pardoned -all who had 
work be borne arms against him, and, by making no 

distinction of parties, labored, and with suc- 
cess, to bring about an “ era of good feeling.’^ He instituted 
S vigorous and honest administration of the provinces; he 
;«|m 60 uraged trade and agriculrure ; embellished Rome with 
temples, theaters, and public places ; undertook to drain the 
Pontine marshes and to dig a new' bed for tlxe Tiber; 
reformed the calendar ; and projected a gigantic series of 
designs for improving and extending (he empire he liad 
acquired. Considering that from the time of his return 
to' Rome down to his death there w^ns but a brief interval 
of two years, it is wonderful what he accomplished, 

119. There can be no doubt that tlie Romans were well 
r^oUngsofthc satisfied to be under the rule of Caesar. The 
Rdmans- republic was a mere name, for liberty had ex- 
pired when the Gracchi were murdered, and subsequent 
dissensions were merely contests for power between differ 
ent factiohs. Hence the Roman people, weary of revolu- 
tion, quite content to find peace under the just though 
absolute rule of one master. 

It is important to recognize this as the real state 
cauiid of of public feeling, because we shall now have 
to see that Caesar fell a victim to assassination, 
and it might be thought that his overthrow was the people’s 
i:evQife feibm monarchical rule. But in truth it was the act 

of conspirators who, with the cry of “Liberty 
ifend th# ^ ” in their mouths, did away with the Im 

t0'Sferve ;;theiy>»^ii^ ^ 
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12X. The chi«£s of the conspiracy were Caius C'assins 
^and Marcus Junius Brutus. Both had received The conspir- 
great favors from Caesar ; but they thought they 
had not been honored enough, and they were intensely 
jealous of the dictator's greatness. These were joined by 
other malcontents, and the plotters swelled their ranks by 
representing that Ciesar designed to assume the diadem 
and the title of king; so that the conspiracy finally in- 
eluded about sixty senators. 

122, It is not certainly known whether or not Caesar 

thought of taking the name of king. It cc&sar’s Am- 
known, however, that the consul, Mark An- *'*‘'®"* , 

tony, at the feast of the Luperca'lia in the year 45 
offered a regal crown to the dictator: he refused it, — it is 
said because he saw the people showed displeasure, — and 
Antony had it entered In the public acts, “ that by the 
command of the people, he, as consul, had^ffered the name 
of king to Caisar, perpetual dictator ; and that Caesar would^: 
not accept of it,” 

123. The plot ripened into a determination to assassinate 
Caesar, and the conspirators fixed on the Ides His 

(i. e. 15th) of March as the time of putting the 
design into execution. Rumors of the plot got abroad, and 
Caesar was strongly urged not to attend the senate. But he 
disregarded the warnings which were given him. As soon 
as Caesar had taken his place, he was surrounded by the 
senatorial conspirators, one of whom, pretending to urge 
some request, seized his toga with both hands and piillcd i! 
violently over his"' arms. I'lien Casca, who was behind, 
drew a weapon and grazed his shoulder with an ill-directed 
Stroke. Cmsar disengaged one hand and snatched at fcfjte 
hilt, exclaiming, Cursed Casca^ what means this t " “ Help I ” 
cried Casca, and at the same moment the conspirator^s 
aimed leaeb dagger at the victim. Caesar for an instant 
def ftll ffed ; l?ut when he perceived the steel fiaslimg 
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\i^the hand of Brutus (^Marcus Junius), he exclaimed, “ What/ 
too^ Brutus " (A/ /w, 

^^ru*te !) and drawing his robe 
his face he made no further 
jrcsistane-c. The assassins stabbed 
him through and Ihrougli ; and, 
pierced with twenty- three wounds, 

Caesar fell ' dead at the foot of 
the statue of his great rival, I’om- 
:pey. 

.^124. Julius Cmsar was in his 
’ I»#r«on of fifty-sixth year, when, 

Ciiptar- qu i^th of March, n. c. 44, he was stricken 

down. His personal appearance was noble and command- 
ing; he was tall in stature, of a fair compleximj, and with 
black eyes full of expression. He never wore a beard ; 
in the latter p a|fc,o f his life his head was bald ; but being 
t^uite mindful iPHiis personal appearance, lie was in the 
habit of covering the defect with a laiind chapdet. 

125. Intellectually he Avas distinguislied by the most ex- 
tfk ukind traordinary genius in Ihc most diversified pur- 
suits. He was at once a general, a statesman, 
a lawgiyer, an orator, a historian, a mathematician, aiid an 
architect, — and as he was pre-eminent in all, he would seem 
truly to deserve the name which Shakespeare gives him, — 

'* The foremost mark of all the world-'' 

; 126. Ccesar was upv/ards of forty years of age before he 

kerifsw of hill became prominent in public affairs. In the 
next fourteen years be subdued Gaul, wuth its 
swarms of warlike nations ; carried the RoiUirn eagles into 
Britain and beyond the Rhine ; twice coni|hcrcd Spairt V ‘ i 
^ through Italy at the head of the legions he had ‘ 

^l&ined > overthrew the armies of Pompcy 
,,liO obedience ; conquered Phiamacea;:.-an<fiKOfi 
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triumph at Thapsus and Munda, — a series of c;ampaignfi 
that comprised fifty battles, and in which over one rnillic^';* 
of men fell. 

127. Vet his warlike career was but preiiminary to 
career as a statesman, when, ceasing to de- 

> 11 TT* ■ • . ^tis pianu. 

stroy, he began to create. His aim was vast 
and beneficent, — nothing less dian the political^ social, in- 
tellecluai, and moral regeneration of the decayed Roman 
nation, lie accoinplislied only a small part of his plan* yet 
the work he did still lives after weiinigh two tlioiisand years, 
and what of it was wise and good remains a part of the 
manent possession of civil izalion. 

128. it is said that ‘‘revolutions ne.ei go 
Rrutus .nnl his felloW'U)nspirater‘., -tinet down 
Oesar in I'lic name > liberl;, * l.*iu l.he blow 
that leveled the niasc r .f Ktnnc did nol biing back the^' 
rc|)ublic, — it onU infawMi ilie appearance of new claimant^ 
for suprcnit‘ power, and (a)n^c(|nenl!y new civil wars. 

129. <')n the occasem of ('a-sads funeral the consul* Mai|Pl 
Antony, delivered an oration over (he dicra- 
tor's l)ody, and to such a height did the feeling 
of the Romans against the plotters rise, (ler: f^rutus and 

sius were obliged to esca[)e fvrrdiv/ith from ihr. city to avp^i 


b.'ickwar"d^”| 

Effect of 
sar's death*;?®/ 


Antony. 


destruction. 

130. The condition of affal's h'ft Mark Ah 
respect the representative of (Jmsarean princi- 
ples ; l)ut a more direct claimant to the suc- 
cession appeared in Ca’sar’s grcat-iiephevv. (01 
then a youth nineteen years old. The ciictrrror had . 

ed Octavius a.s his son ; so his name bee.ime Caiu^^uliu.^' 
Cmsar Octavianus. Octavius had all the old soldiers 
his side, and raised the standard of Caesar’s vengeance. 

131. At first Antony and Ociavius were at Strife ; bur 
finally they became reconciJe<I, and associating jj^cosid trium- 
with th^m l4epfidtt?J, the “master of the horse,'* ^i^*****^- 
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formed the Second Triumvirate (43 b. c.), and con- 
Mtarted a plan to divide among themselves the supreme 
H||hority, In order to do this it was necessary utterly to 
both their personal enemies and tlie forces of the 

To accomplish the first object, they began a system 
their pro8cri|j- proscription more ruthless and bloody than 
that of Marius and Sulla. It is recorded that 
300 senators, 2000 knights, and many thousands of citizens 
were sacriiked. The most illustrious of the victims was 
' the famidS Cicero, whose severe invectives against 

f Ahtony procured him the relentless hatred of the tri- 

^!umvir. The aged patriot, while escaping from Rome in 
a litter, was assassinated. 

'"'las. The second object was the destruction of the re- 
of Phi- publican forces. Now brutus and Cassius, 
Hppiw finding their position in Italy to be desperate, 

|i ||d retired to the East, where in Thrace they gathered an 
^pny,4if about 100,000 men. x\ntony and Octavius pursued 
them with a still larger force, and the two armies met at 
Phitippi. The republican army was totaUy defeated (No- 
vember, "42 B. c.) ; both Brutus and Cassius killed them- 
selves.* 

The victors now divided the Roman world among 
Quarrels of themselves, — Antony taking the East, Octa- 
t|j« tiireo. ^vius the West, and Lepidus the province of 
Airier But the Roman wwid was scarcely theirs before 
they began to quarrel over it. The feebje Lepidus never 


^s^ssed much influence, and was soon robbed of his share. 
After this it was quite certain that a contest between An- 
tony and Octavius could not long be delayed, and each be- , 
gati to iiMJtigue againsy he t>ther. ^ ^ 

135* Antony made headquarters of his^Wf iif the " 
Con4ucto| kKcMpan dominion at Ale^ndniC pire he + 
^ under the fascinations of , 
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lie lost all regard to his character or his interests dn her 
C9C>ii3pany. He even went so far as to divorce his wife <)c- 
tavia, the sister of Octavius, and, having married the volup- 
1 ; tuous Egyptian queen, he bestowed Roman provinces on htin 
? 136., This conduct was treasonable, and furnished Octa-? 

vius a decent pretext for declaring war. Battle of 
The young Ca?sar had been gaining great pop- 
ularity in Italy ; he had consolidated liis power and had hiS 
legions in fine training. The fleets and armies of the rivals 
assembled at the opposite sides of the (iulf of Ambrada, 
After considerable delay, Antony, instigated bjt ClSopatm, 
who was present with her Egyptian fleet, detenitined to de- 
cide the contest by a naval battle, 'bhe contest look place! 
off the promontory of Adiuin (on tlie west coast of 
while the hostile armies, drawn up on the shore, were dlpb. 
pie spectators. In the midst of the conflict 
tacked about, and with the Eg)^ptian squadron of sixty Sot 
dre^ out of the fight. Antonyv'^^r^igardless of his hon«^^. 
folibweel after her, and the p& fled to Alexandrit,.^, Bqtli 
the fleet and the force of Ant^y surrendered to 

31 B* C, ^4’ , 

137 - Some months afterwards Octavius advanced to be^ 
siege Alexandria. Antony ktteragted to dc- of 
fend it; but he was abandoned by his troops. 

Cleopatra retired to a monument she' had erected, anfl 
caused a report to be spreaii of her news 

Antony attempted to Commit sutecle,%^ inflic^ on himself 
a mortal svound : Ikcaring, however! in the midst of his agp- 
nies, that Cleopatra still lived, life caused l\itBseif to be 
carried to her monument, and expired in her ^resenc^' 
(30B.C.). - ^ 

13?^.,. Cleopatra wis even more tragic. \ 

Egyptian seems at first to have thought ^ 

that to bewitch the young 

essayed her arts on -the cdl4' 
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calculating Octavius, she, sooner than be led in chains to 
adorn the triumph of the victor, and glut the eyes of the 
of Rome with tlic sight of the daughter and last 
Ptolemies preceding tht* chariot c^f the adopted son 
him who had done homage to htu' cliarins, gvu'e herself 
voluntary death l^y the bite of an asp, or the scratch of a 
poisoned needle. Rgypt now became a Roman province 
(30 B. C.). 

139 - There was now no one left to withstand Octavius 
Triumph of Caesar, who thus remained sole master of the 
Octavius. great dominion which the mighty Julius had 
prepared for him. fhe senate, in fact, was ready to concede 
to him the entire authority, lie indeed went throngh the 
fa|*€ey soon ufter his return to R.ome, of resigning the iin- 
p^atorship ; but he was prp^ailrd on to resume it for ten 
years, and every ten years after to re-resume it. Ctradually 
all the great offices were united in his person, and fie be- 
came in fact Emperor of the Roman world. We may count 
tlie Roman Empite as.^begihtiing with the year h. c. 27, 
Octavius was saluted Wh die new and peculiar title 
of AnciirsTus. 



ANALYTIC SYNOPSIS FOR REVIEW. 


I. ; ftotne under the kings. 




Rome is"beiievcd to have been | 
ibunded as a fronticjr post by the ' 
lAtins of Alba Longk ; but jt was ! 

t rh the first almost independent, 
;n wholly so, and finally ac- j 
quired an ascendency over all i 
the other I^atin cities. The num- | 
her of kings is said to have been 
seven ; but their history is almoSit 
wholly fabulous. Regal rule waa 
«nded by the banishment of T4r- 


l.KAl)]Nr. UATKS. 


Pounding of Rome 753 


End rukt ' 



f'iC SYNor^iis. 




First Epoch, Eoxnan Republic (509 » 390). 


General 

Statement. 


f The fir&t epoch of 1 19 years 
from the establishment of the re- 
, public was a period of struggle 
external and internal. The Ro j 
mans had to contend, for their | 
mere existence, with tl\e various i 
neighboring states, an 4 during 
this epoch they went rather back- j 
wards than forwards, as regards 
the extent of their territory. 
There was also a struggle of 
classes, owing to the opi>ression 
of the Plebeians by the Patri- 
cians ; but finally the PJebs were j 
allowed to elect magistrates ! 
called tribunes. Soon after, the 
unvjf|t| 6 ^ Roman Jaw was ern- ; 
bodl^i^n the Twelve Tables. ; 
Various changes were niade in 
the a(lrnini,s»|«(fci^i of the gwern- 
inent, <lecef^^jV' 5 |iking' the 'place 
of consul::)," military tribunes 
the place of dferemvirs. In this 
unsettled state Rome 

fell a prey who 

l^^urned tlie 


Establishment of 
the Repubhe.... 


509 


Secession of the 
Plebeians 493 


Laws of the 
Twelve Tables.. 


Military tribunes 
appointed - 


Rdsne captured by > 


45s 


I the Gauls 




Secotid Epoch, llpthan Republic (390*266). 

The again griev- 

ously |W||he Patricians, 

and troubles e^^d, but a set- 
tlement was ma 4 ^ J^^h^ Xicin- 
ian comtitution, 'Hrhich Remedied 
abuses With the cessation of 
internal troubles the Romans be- 
gan a career, qf conquest. .First, 
there were fhe “ Samnite ** Wans 
and the “ Latin wars. Ifhese 
: w^' ended in , tlte^ complete sub^ 

Jn^ion of theist' tjations and the j 




Liciinien laws 
paissed 3&y 

Beginning of Sam- 

tii te waxs 343 

Beginning o( Latin 

wars ; 340 

End of Samnite 
Wars 
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mastery of Kome over all Cen- 
tral Italy. The Romans now 
turned their attention to Southern 
or Gitti m Italy, wljeic they had 
to meet Pyrihus in several bat- 
tles. At first deviated, they were 
finiiliy successful ; Pyrrhus was | 
coiiii)c!lcd to abandon his project, ! 
and the southern part of Italy j 
was conquered, thus giving the j 
Koinans niaslery over the whole j 
. Italian peninsula. 1 


Battle of PaailoBia 
Battle of Asculum 

Battle of Beneven- 
turn 


Romans masterB 
of all Italy 


«79 

*75 


066 


Third Epoch, Roman Republic (266-133). 


The era of foieigu eojupiest 
lasted 133 years (266- 133). First 
the l< miaus attacked the Cartha- 
ginians, th<-ir great rivals. This 
, mighty contest ran through three 
wavs known as llic three Punic 
wars. In t he lust, 1 asLm^ 23 
years, the Cartlfaginia|^s^ welFe 
v unsuccessful. Thp Roniaijs 
, ' this conquered '<!'i.sa!]>ine Gaul. 

Hamilcar n< )\v becaij^lHj^^ a) ii> 
, chief of the Carlh^Jtniahlij and on 
his death his gi Aer son Ilaiaalbai 
fS-fencfal brto command. HaunihSil 

Btateraent.’ J^ggressive iiviSpam, and 

thus began the second I'unic VV ar 
He won l>riiiiant \ ictorit'P, «|pd 
maintained himself fifteen , years 
in Italy; but hnally tt)callcd 
to Carthage and tvas clefeated by 
the Roncin.s at l^arha, , Soon 
nfrci the se( ond Punic Vv ar the 
koinans ennqiier'od Maccdon and 
Gretec, a id made tiiejn Roman 
provinces. The third Punic War 
w'aft marked by the siege of Car- 
f thage, and resulted in the utter 
J apuihilation of the Carthaginian 
[power. 





4'* 

Beginning of first 
Punic War.. — 264 
End of first Punic 
War 241 

Conquest of . Cisal- 
pine Gaul'i..... asa 


Begfinning of sec- 
ond Punic War, 3 x 8 


Battle of Zama, 
and end of second 
Punic War 


Battle of Pydna... x68 
Greece made a Ro-' 
man province ... 
Burning of Car- 
thage, and end 
of Funic wars.., 146 








1. AGE OF AUGUSTlIdS^li 

Augustus Caesar at the age of t:fiir^-$feK 
^fecame master of the Roman world, tliere ; 

no open establishment a monarchical || 

On the contrary, most I^F the old 
; kept up; but they were mere foims. The 

! ken^e s6lt sat, but it did little more than vote what Au^s- 
the people still met in their, ^,,a0iptbiies and.'" 
?S|i,ii^|crtonsuls and magistrates, but only s^dilj^ersoj^l^S'W^ 
as had been proposed or recofUila^ded, hjg 
J ;,|^|}eror. Augustus, however, assumed nothing iCif the < 
of a,*n^arch: he was satisfiC!;J;,;iiii, the 

almpst uiAiterrupted lestin*':" 
distribution^^of corn 
p but m politics; and, what throii 
thtSugh despair, they 
ilitics! ■ 

^41 / The boundaries^ the *^|pD|nati 

x«f th. ‘lisbed 

the 

North Sea (Mare Germ^'t^m),’ 

"'■ate' (Jster)^ an^-, 

■s4 the'''1|iii^5||ate^nd 

^Africa ; thej}; 


.,/:the Sahaija 

It e^e^ided 'from eaU'l-tb 'WesI: a 

4>out„fifteei^:degrees, 









feoish Prussia, patts of 'j^n^ 
Jpfitraria, Switzerland, Italy, i^^yr 


rs 


1S3 


rtetnbcrg, most of 
. . .. .UStria Countiicis in- I 

proper, Western flungary, Croa^'da, 

Servia;, Turkey in Europe, Greece, Asia Minor, Syrja, 
Idumaf^a, Egypt, fhe*^fcyrena^ica, Tripob, Tup% 
Elgeri^'J^d most of Morocco. 

m. l%e entire Empire, exclusive of Italy, was dmde 4 
into Mf ** Provinces,'* which may be co%? 


kndy grouped under three heads ; r. TM 


^ ftern^^pr Europojto ; 2. The Eastern, or Asiatic ; 
outheiftly W Afncffl The Western provinces numbered 
14 ; the Eastern, 8 ; the Southern, 5.^ * ; ' 

144. Within the circuit of the Roman domiuion'th^e 

were may call three civilizations : Th* 

the Latin, £® Greek, and the Oriental. Za/iu 
civilizalioii took in the countiies from the Atlantic 
to the AdrialiCfi^ civilization, from the Adriatic tO| * 

Mount Tafeua; Oriental civilization, the lands beyorid tOL 
the Euphrates, ^ ftp, 

145, XheVatea#f Latin civilization embraced Pie 

sula of ’ 3 Eto^*^g,native seat) and all Western ^ I 

i^urope^J^^^^me Romibs appeared not only ® • 
as a alk^ as a civilizing people. Thus l€|,^ 

pie tht^l|p&ce!^ of Spain (Hispania), in the four prof*^ 
inc^pf iBaul (jiiifCspQiKiing neaily wipi 

tl^AHOj^avS well 'as in the I^ortli Afpean 

^^lecMly ('Oi^hich was restored by ^ 

^anguaa t Ja^.fi nn 
indeed civiKi 

kpon^s spread ^er Greece il^d 
'OeiandrA^ that had bfefen ^ 1, * 
or by ffse ^ 









Dnian 

culture these 
:,j|licy'*l(rere Romaja.'-"^ 


^ihuer s, c'ustoins, Angtiag^J ' ” 
ued Crfeek, 'while 


f civili/atiyn was diffused over the Eafttjt ' 

ern provinces* ‘cspeeMally Egypt and Syria!'" 
^ These countries liad, under the rule <|f Alexan-' 

degree Ilehiiii^ed ; but 
the whole superficial ^'nnie peoples 
||i^’th<^%iental lands had never given up their 
r^sfetiguage^ or religious ideas or wa^pC thinking, 

these peoples, it should be said, did'^bt become Zaiiniza^ 
they did not adopt the language and civilization 

,of wme. 

143. Within the limits of the Roman Ifip^tre uiwiejt 
pfvernment. there may have beePin all om 

HUNDRED MILLIONS of human feeiugs. Not less 
/ 'Ilian one half w^ere in a condition of slavery ; ant|.of die 
, v that s^all proportion wh^ under lie Cn vied 

^|p^^^om^:titizen (rrvis ’italy^./' 

independence, or 
:'';in;the go^rnment. The various 

;,„ ;"W^tir Roman legates (half of these appofiP^^^^ffii'&gustus ' 
w other half by the Senate), who^ ’held'-'^^^^TO, mili' 

|Pl|*i 3 f €<^inmand. To the provinces were left, 




mdent municipal constkutions and 
%,• public peace was preserved 'by"tibb''*|lj«^^ 
S^podies of soldiers of tried valor, fe whom AugdJI«fr 
.'tfetiblc pay. lUfiroughout the^prpyinot^,^^t^V'j^d|>ji|^^ 
|||>t'in checlg^y the regiaarnrPops^^Bf^fci^^^^ 

this vast Empire Rome was*fhe 
a city of innuT^abte.ifStreeir'i^hid 

h 



,, . and containip] 
,!pf millm and; 



w-fi 






OP 


In the Ipley the Palatine and 

hills was the or place of ptlblie a^sfa*|i^ 

bly, and the great market It was surrounded 
Mpl temples, halls for the administration of justice (called 
and public othces , it was also adorned with 
Statues erected in honor of t inincnt warriors and statesmen. 


'1^ with \arjous tiophies from ro rod nations 

153' Fomm was the cclelit litd Temple of Janus, 

^ T»in|>le of built entirely of bronze and dating back to the 
early kingly period I roni ‘-nine carl> circnm- 
f stance the (uslorn wa-> established of closing the gates of 
this temple dunng poict , but so incess in wcie the wars 


of the jRomans, thit dunng eight contincs the gaks of tlie 
iTemple of Janu-^ ’wer^ closed onl} three tmu s 
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The elections of magistrates, revfews of troops, 2 in«L 
tlie census or registration . of citizens, were campuf ^^^ ' 
hibld in the Campus Martins, which was also 
the favorite exercise-ground of the young nobles. It WfS 
surrounded by several splendid edifices ; ornamental 
and shrubs were planted in different parts, and porticoes 
erected under which the citizens might continue their 
exercise in rainy weather. Hard by was the celebrated 
Pantheon, or Temple of AH the Gods (erected in the reign of 
Augustus), the most perfect and splendid monument Ofi 
ancient Rome that has survived the ravages of time. 3 

155- The aqueducts were among the most remarkab}^ 
Roman structures. Pure streams were sought 

, 1 . , AquedojCtli. 

at a great distance, and conveyed in these it - 

artificial channels, supported by arches, many of which were 
more than a hundred feet high. Under the emperors, not 
fewer than twenty of these stupendous and useful structures^ 
were raised ; and they brought such an abundant supply of 
water to the metropolis, that rivers seemed to How throu^ 
the streets and sewers. 

156 . Rome was inferior to Athens in architectiir#^ 
beauty, but it far surpassed the Grecian city i% General 
works of public utility. To enumerate all the * . 

^ptable edifices would be impossible may Sdm 

up tho matter by saying that the “ fcity ” 

zenith of its gloiy contained fouf hltn<Jredi and tw^pty 
temples, five regular theirs, two ampliitheateirii, and s£irBn 
circuses of vast extent. Thefe weijj^ sixteen public ba^ 
built of marble, ^nd furnished convenience 

could desired. From , a prodigious luiim 

be^ of founfliins was supplied, many of %hich were remurk- 
"able for their architectural beauty. The palaces]f. puhliC 
/hal}a4*^hii^ porticoes, and obelises were without num- 

be^a^ded i&e arches 
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As the peace *of the Roman world was maintained 
by the strong hand of power, it was at this time 
that many of those arts that grow best during 
■ of national order and prosperity made their greatest 

Thus many ol the best-known Latin writers lived 
al this lime. Augustus himself was a great patron of literary 
tnAjgid artists, and so was his minister, Cams Cilnius 
MitSyn afi. They lionored and lewarded eminent writers; 
’■ Ihd thcn%h we must not forget tliat many of the distin- 
^ 'guished nn||^w'hosc writings add luster to the “ Augustan 
l^ge ” had grown up under the republic, still Augustus de- 
'' serves credit for lostering letters. Noihing will make up 
|or%e lo^b of political fieedom ; but it is something that 
in Ronie, when liberty was lost, literature at least nourished. 

158. A.mong the distinguished .writers of this age or the 
times immediately prtroding it are . — 


Virgil, the author or the epic poem the AZne’id, a graceful, it not an 
original, writer. 

Horace, author of many poems, odes, satires, and epistles , a w'ltry, 
good-humored, and most vivacious song-wnter 
Sallust, the historian iA the Jugiirthino War and the Tonspiracy of 
Catihne , a veiy spirited writer. 

l,»ucre'tius, i^f didactic poetry, containing passages of noble 

-.doqueruqg laim along W’'th much that is rharactenstic of 

tihe low tim A thought prevalent in the pagan world ^ 

^ Cfilul'lwa, iiuthcir of lydes that iito among the sweetest and li|*|ijhjruly 
'' things m the |.atia language S V 

. , ^ y »v X ^ i ' s 

V;, These distAguished njitmes it the 

J >, are among 

^ ^ t^ter wrttera, in all Roman Ilteriiture. And ^ 

-■m shall have no further ^^iijfecasion to recur to Roman 
litel'^re, we may simply note here among subsequent 
WTiter.s, — : Uvy,.. the great historian of Raihfe ; fhe 

poet ; MartSTthe waiter of epigrams j writer on ^ 

/;natnr|i history (liilkd 79 a. 0. by tta^reat 'frpm 

which burmi the dtim ' 

Wl! I’Av (M M ‘ ^ /CflM ^ 



neum) ; Ju^vcnal, the bitter satirist ; and TaciUis, the philo^ 
Sophie historian of the declining glories of Rome, 

160. The reign of Augustus Is rendered memorable by 
the birth of ChiRiST at the little village of Birth *3.f 
^Bethlehem, in Jud;ea, — the most momentous 

event in tiio spiritual history of the v/orld. Reckoned in 
our common era, this event took place in the. year 4 

161. Augustus died in ^4 a. i\ ; so (bat, counti^ *Wni 
his formal accession to title, 27 b. c., he ruled Kei^of 
over the Roman dominion for forty -one years. 

162, Augustus was succeeded by his step-vSO^ Tibe'riiis 
Claihdius Nero. It must be remembered that ^ . 

the Roman government was not legally a V,,r 

monarrhy ; hence Aiignstiis’s heir was not necessarily, ijiCS 
heir of his power. But the Phiipcror had adopted Tiberiu^,^ 
as his own son, and *tffe subservient senate voted him 
the honors Augustus had held 

163, In the note below t the scholar will find a reference, 


* Our method of counting time wa'^ nol introduced till the year 
A. T) I'ht; calculation was erioncons, and it found ten centuriqi' 
afterward t(^ be deficient tour years of the true period : but as the alteiv,, 
ation of a systeiti that had then been adopted jl^a^ei^ly all Europe woulti' 
have made great ronfusi(U) in civil ^ilaira^ the error 

was, by general consent, allowed to f^j>aiii;.‘|md we contirttie to reckon 
from this eta (Av E)-» atmo d(/mim\ that i§, ‘^In the year of onr Lord’Ai 
which, hpwcver/lack^ fburjrea^^d six day% of the real Christie epoch 
t The followjtg table list of the man Emperors, with the 

dates of their- 'Pteigns : % •_ , ' ' ' 

Act*. , ^ o A, n. 

Afjgustus t v'. 81- 96 

■ Tiberius. 14 p , 96- 98 

Caligula 37 ** “ 4 | • ^ ^ 9 ^ - ^ f 7 

Claudius 41 - S 4 Hadrian . . . . ^ 1 17 - |^S 

Nero .:,^v . * - . 54 - 68 Antoninus Pius 138-^161 

(^alba A * • b ^ » • V ^ ' ■ * * ^ ‘ ^ j Aurelius . 161 - iSo 

Otho?',i ... 69-^69 I E. Verite:, , . . , . 161-169 

^ • 4^ - ■ 69 COmmoduS'i v '1,9^, . 

T«rtinax,.i.,. 

■; ■>»- f tS8r'*«^: 
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of the Roman Emperors, from Augustus to Au^stu- 
lus, 476 A. i>. It is not the plan of this book 
to make Roman hisloiy turn on the personal 
. of the emperors or the intrigues of their courts,-^ 
Insignificant details with^hich history has been entirely too 
Ihdch taken up. Hence it will be enough to refer to the 
tible from time to. time as we take up under separate heads 
the great events of the Roman world. 



Septimius Severus 

I Caracal la 

I Geta 

Macrinus 

Elagabalus 

Alexander Sever us 

Maximinus 

( Gordiaims I. I. 

( Gordianus II. ) 

( Pupienus Maximus { 

I Balbinus \ 

Gordianus III 

Philippus 

'©ecius 

Tr^ebonianus Gallus 

.jfemilianus. 

i Valerian % . 

Gallienus 

Claudius If V'’ 

. Aurelian 1 . 

; ''*t'acitijs,v. . 

' ; |i!lomTius 

Probufi ; 

.^f,Carus 

/ ' ( Carinos 1 

‘ri^bcletian ^ 

' ,||Sfaxiniiiani,. ... . .vr. . 


193-211 I 
2H-217 I 

2I1-2I2 

217- 218 

218- 222 
222-335 
23S-23S 

238-238 

238-238 

238-244 

244-249 

249-251 

251-254 

253-253 

253 -260 
:|« 53-268 

■ 2^8-270 
2^9-275 

■ ,Ji 

284r30S 

, 286-305 
305 - 30 ft 


r Galerius 305 

Constantine!, the Great 306 

( Licinius 307 

r Constantine II 337 

) Constantins I! 337 

f Constams 1 337 

Julian 361 

Jovian 363 

Valentiniau 1 364 

Gratian 375 

Valcntinian II 383 

Theodosius 1 392 

(Emperor of the West as 
well as of the East.) 

Honorius 395 

Theodosius II 423 

Valcntinian III 425 

Petronius Maximus. . . . 455 

Avitus 455 

m 

Oi^jJ^evenis ' . ' 461 

Ai^pieiliius 1 467 

O^rius 473 

Glycerius 473 

Julius Nepqs V. . ., 474 

I^ulus AugukulQS. . . 475 
' (Last Empcrbjr of the . , 
^est.) . f'' . « 


311 

337 

323 

340 

361 

350 

363 

364 
375 
■383 

-392 

-395 
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a POUTICAJL HISTORY 

164. During nearly three centuries after the d<*atb 
Augustus, the empire remained, as fir as Kmd of gov 
jrjolitical arrangements were concerned, pretty 

nearly 1^ he had left it (Though the sen ite still continued 
to sit, and'^onsuls to be elected, yet the Roman world soon 
became thorbsiurhly accustoine|j, to the rule of one man^ At 
first, the empii\ was inh( iitea Us a birthright b) those who 
tould claim dci^rcnt from Augustus, or who had been 
I adopted into the famil}. Ncio w^s in leahty the last 
^finptior ot the family of Augustus^^ tliough all vtiio sues 
CLcded to the cmpiie -tdl ■'veni 011 cillin^ (htmselves 
i (r>uif and t > the last 

165. It soon came about that tlit. rt rl p u u hthmd the 
throne 1 die solcjitiy The tioo^s, aid Pretorian 
(spicnlly ht Mhiloiian Guild, U>ok it 

upo 1 thems^Ucs to dispose of tin s veKigrtV is it pleased 
them ind il \\ is rur th il thi s \entu’e(i to lefuscTt^l 
register the decite of tlic solduis lo r iis< frvonte g©n* 
erals lo the purple ind ihax { > murd«^i them for the sake 
of the 1 irge^s^-^s whuh it u is (ustomary to reel ivi m i?a&e 
of a new ae cssio 1 u the f i\cuUe pastime ot tlu troops'^ 
and It sometimes happened that theie wcie s( veral ein- 
perors at ihf simc time, difh lent aniuti tiuoughout the 
emjme having each a])()OiiU d one 

166. Augustus bequeath d as a \ ilu iblc legacy to hi> 

suqCes^ors the ad\ice of uptifiiuug the tmpire Growth of tan® 
within" lunits which’" nature seemed to 

have placed iff permanent bound^^fits on the tvosi, the 
Atlantic Ocean , the Rhine and the Dinube on the north , 
^hratea on the east , and on the south the descTt< ^ 
ATabia The only accession which the Roman 
rfedeived dunng the first century of the^Hiristian eta 
"*proti|]iiice of Blitain. ** Alter a w dr of about fo/ty 
by the most stupid |Claiidm:^], maintained 
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Eie dissolute^ [Nero], and terminated the nk>st 

[Domi'tian] of all the emperors, the ^rfUfier part of 
file island of Britain submitted to the Roman yoke/’ * The 
next; addition to the Roinaii teiritory wai'Tnade by IVajan 
in the early part of the 2d ( entnry. I'his consisted of the 
/brovince of Dari ?,, ^vhich was bfuiuded ]:>y the I>nei^slerj the 
%lieiss, thr. Lower Danube, and tlie haivine Sea. 

167, It ha-^ iiheady bee# ;8ecn Uuu the Roman Empire 
citizen- consisted of Jtai.y and the Rrovincks, and that 

ill j:>oint of government the two divisions were 
on a. l/ery diflerent footing, TIjc inhabitants of Italy were 
citizens, whereas the luovincials were under the 
tjailitaT V of Roman officials, — legates and proconsuls. 
Btj^^the sarre v;3|urary maxims of government which had se- 
cured the peace and obedience of Italy were little by little 
extended to die countries outsida' of Italy. A nation of 
J^omans was gradually formed in die provinces b)^ tlie 
double e-xpealienl of inuodneing colonies iuid of admitting 
the* rhpst faitliful and deserving of tliv ]3rovin^ials to tjte 
freedom of Romo, Finally, in the time of CaracaEla^^lp^ 
the, eady part of the 3d century .a. d. f2i t - 217)^ the old 
between Romans and provincials Wfiife wholly ^ 
' abolished. Tvoman citizenship ivas given to all the free in- 
iiabitifets of the cm pine 

168. By lliis time the Latinizing of the Western provinces 

Ltlftiljrtwg of complcudy ellccted ; that is to say, in lan- 

Vinces, guage, manners, and ideas, the' ih^|iabit ants of 
Spain, Northern Africa, and Illyria hM' b:^c6me thor- 
Romans, A very ibtere^ar^^^rooC bf lliis is furnished V 
by fact that many of the and/btavest of the later 
i^jjtiperors were provincials, or barhafians^ as they would be* 
have been called. i ; ^ ^ ^ 

^ben .there ceased be any distinctfen bef^^n: 
Italy and the' rest of the iRoman Enipire, the 

^ Gibbon’s afid Fall of the Roman , Empire. . 
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of Rome .as the center of the imperial dominioii' was very 
.much dindished. This change is marked by „'. 

the fact that, iw^ater times, Rome was quite i*«po'-tance. 
forsaken by the emperors, who found it better to live near 
the frontiers, whence they could keep watch against outside 
foes ; and it is still more emj^fc|giji4ally marked by a new ord^Jt* 
of things, which was begunabj^^e Emperor Diocle'tian. 

170. Diocletian (283 -305^"' A. d.) was one of a serie.^ nf , , 
able Illyrians that rose to the purple. Finding Division of 
the unwieldy mass too great for the adminis- 
tration of a single individual^Jic took a general named 
iin^ian as his colleague : he divided the imperial power 
tween himself and Maximian, Diocletian retaining the , 
while Alaxiinian ruled Over the Western, or Latin--: 
peoples. Not content with this division, Diocletian 
an assistant and made his-colleague do the saiue. Tj 
sub rulers were called Ccssars^ and it was intended that 
shcaild afterwards succeed to the imperial power. 
agernent did not last long, and, after various strugg^Ms, 

Die empire was reunited under Constantine the in 

A. t). 32;^,,; 

171* - Constantine made a change which had a great ’ 

upon the later history of the Roman world. _ 

He removed the capital of the empire to the 
old Greek city of Byzan'tium, on the Bos'phorus, which he 
greatly and called JVrw Rome^ but which lias be^n 

bettei* kno MH psr since as Constantino'ple (Greek 

Even before this, RoiiE|Ei’ 
■■'had, a^'We usual dwelling-phice 

of the emperors, at Milan, Nicome'^dk 

X^Bithyn'ia), and elsewhere; but therlransfer of 
■to 'a ®reek city completely 

.|ad^^cpihe to over^jftqw ^ 

I, ■ya^''a*is.3asi,gB|>e^r 
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ifi A. D. 395, the Vast doming was dividmJ be- 
his two sons, — Hono'ims ruling in the West, atid 
Airea'dius in the East. 


From that date the history of Rome divides itself 
oUh« two distinct histories, — that of the West- 
«isi$»lr©* or Latin Empire, and that of the Eastern, 

Greek, or Byzan'tine Empire^ As to the h astern Empire, 
uve shall have to follow its histdry down through the Middle 
Ages, till its destruction by the Turks in the 15th century. 
But for the present, it is with the Western Empire alone 
ihit we are concerned, for with the fall of the Western 
ilotnan Empire ancient history ends. This downfall took 
in the A, d. ; but we shall defer to a subse- 

the of the last days of Rome. 

OP CHRISTIANITY. 


1^4, While political events about wfilieh we haye Juat 
til# iieW l^hed, and which filled up the five centmM 
^ imperial Rome, were taking places a cha 
,lar more momentous than any political revolution wal^ 
^pining over the minds of men. This was the mighty moral 
^g^Jiformation effected by Christianity. ^ 

fy 5 - l^he time of Augustus the different peoples and 

under the Roman sway had a great ^ 
of Christ, variety of religions, but all, exception 

( Jews, were pagans and polytheists. I||pi^ Augustus 
over a hundred millions of fellow-poj^beists, there 
liildk place in an obscure comer of the -^orpan dominron 
&e importance of which the wisest 'Roman coiri 4 
UlSl %ive fereseen. This was the birth of Christ, the foimdS^^ 


It which was to Qvprspread the polyth^^jiilA na- 
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Wly aided by the /ad of the Eodian Empire, — by the unity 
government the empirfe ; hence it has been truly 

fe that “ the Roman empire may be defined as a compul- 
sory assemblage of potytheistic nations in order that Chris^ 
tianity might operate over a large surface at once of that 
. ^polytheism which it was to supersede and destroy,’^ 

/ I76.'vjesus Christ was crucified in the nineteenth year 
ibf the I'cigu oi Tiberius. At Antioch, in Syria, pirat ^preitdol 
where Barnabas and Saul taught the faith, the Christianity, 
disciples were first called “ Christians.” And then begap 
those great missionary journeys of the apostles by which 
the gospel was carried through Asia Minor, Greece^ and . 
Italy, and the capital of the empire early became the capital 
of Christendom. The Christian religion 
spread itself ; first among the Jews, thi^.:fmong 
or eastern, and the Latin, or , ''*■ ' 

177, The existence of Christi^^i^fetii’||b,,Rom:^,^.E^^ 
is first 'signalizecMby the persecud0i^|jSl:'Whtch_ j^^p^^^p^i^^S^^^^^^^ 
the Christians were subjected.. In the^|:^^i|^n 
l|^.:the. brutal Nero the first persecution tS^v|Jlace,'but 
Was confined to the city of Rome. A great fire, which coBf 
sumed a large part of the city, took place. Men said ... 
the emperor’s own hand had kindled the flame, out of 
madness, and that, while the burning continued, he.^||lf 
^ calmly looking on, singing verses to the music of his 
To divert &^|||?icion from himself, Nero resolved to dif^ct^y 
Upon the CEp|^|jns. 'We shall tell the. sequel in the- 
guage of Tacitus, the great Roman historian, who was 
during the reign of The passe^e which we qudle |i 

of great interest, because it contains the earliest menticu^ 
by o-ny profane writer, of the name of Chnst. ^ 

view [tlat is,,fo div^t^suspidonJ/Kerb inflicted the meet 
' inett' wHb,, .'under apjmllatioiiij^. 

i8iiSk.*,^^rv©4' infamy* 
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death by the senternre of the procurator rontius Pilate. For a 
wMle this dire superstition wus checked, but it again burst forth; and 
hot only spread itself over Judaea, the first seat of this mischievous sect, 
bfUt was even introduced into Rome, the common asylum which receives 
hnd protects whatever is impure, -whatever is atrocious. The confessions 
of those who were seized discovered a great nuiUitudc of their accom- 
plices, and they were all convicted, not so much for the crime of setting 
fire to the city, as fur their hatred of human kind. Some were .nailed on 
^;^orosses, others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts and expo^d to the 
*^fury of dogs; ut hers, again, smeared over wath, combustible materials, 

I were used as lurches to illuminate the darkness of the night. The gar- 
’ dens of Nero -W'ere destined for the. melancholy spectacle, which was 
accompanied with a horse-race, and honored with the jiresence of the 
emperor, -w’ ho mingled with the ]K)i)nlaoe in the dicss and attitude of a 
charioteer. The guilt of the fihristians deserved indeed the most ex- 
emplary punishment, but the public abhorrence was changed into com- 
miseration, from the opinion that tliose unhappy wretches were sacrificed, 
not so much to the public welfare, as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant 


178. A question fit'Ve arises: Why was it that many of 
Real causes of the einperors who saw without conctjrn a 
lions. thousand forms of religion subsisting m peace 
beneath their sway, singled out the sect cd the CliriStiJins to 
make them the sole objects of persecution ? 'The answer to 
this question is found iri several facts. And first, the 
' proselyting ardor of the Christians, ^fhe ciiijjjre was tol- 
orjint of all faiths ; but it was not tolerant cd a faith wdiich 
j; tdught that the gods of Rome and of all other nations were 
- alike false, and which strove to over all mankind to 
that belief. Then the Roman ^pind, while it looked with 
re^j)ect on all natiofii^l faiths, vieslred w*ith suspicion and dis- 
I;gust a creed that by the belief of any 

n^ion^ but was held Moreover, the early 

Cittistians were iti the habit of holding their meetings 
secretly and at night; thi’S was regarded as illegal ip "prin- 
cipte, and "^as possibly dangerous in results. Surarl&||jup 
several facts, we may say that the persecutions 

if" ■ 
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Proof. 


Christians were owing to politick'd reasons rathcrr than to 
religious tntolerancc. 

179. A striking proof of this is found in the fact that the 
Christians suffered most under good and re- 
forming princes like Trajan and Marcus Au- 
relius, men of pure and huinane pharacter, wbi](t under the 
infamous emperors they were generally let alone. 

180. In spite of pers(M:ution the Church constantly 

vanced and made converts, and in the first Growth of 
half of the 3d century, wbieh was a period of Christiainty. 
calm, the Christians were ivcrrnitted to (uect anri consecrate 
convenient edifices for the j)ur])ose of ndigious worship ; 
purcliase lands, even at Rome iiself, for the use of the 
munity ; and to ( oudue: the elections of their ccckksiasticar^ 
ministers in a puhlic iruun Ci. Notwidis.'anding severe 
serutions under 1 ^edus and V ah-hian, tie. doctrines of ChnV 
tianity contirnit-d to sprect* nnioug all classes of people 
everywhere, indeed, it ohno^t scanned that these [)ersecii» ‘ 
tions wer.e nc(‘ded for the .lifting of the Church; the gold*?' 
was tested v-ml rcfintal in a iicr\' furnace, and, like a sturdy 
young oak, Cdn istianity, amid all tlicse great and frequent 
storrhs, only stiuck its roots the per into thi' soil. yj 

181. .'\t last it* became ]daiu that a deadly struggle ' 
tween the old faith and the newwa-', inevitable, DiocitUaafe; ,> 
and this came in the reign 01 Dlocletiaa and persecutions. 
Maximian, at the commencemcnl of die alh century a. yk , 
.feaieh'ius, the sondndasy^of Diocletian, and tin.' Crsar under 
him, was a special enemy of the Christians, and Ik* per*, | 

'Suadetl the cmpetwtQ issue. all (Jhrls*.;;v 

tisin chui ches ta 'be pu|ied ddvvn, all copies of the saerf d 
Scriptures to be the firi^ and all Christians to by 

degraded from railffitid honor. S( arcely was the proolama * 
tion posted up, a Chrisrian of noble rank tore it to 
pieees. For this m was to death. A hre whicii ])rokc 

‘put in the palaee twieo Within a foi^ight was made pretext 
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''for -^ery with the' Chn«|fe||p|i5. Those who 

refused tcr^ bllru incense to idols wore tortured or sla 5 u. 
Over all the persecution rage 4 , except in Gaul, 

and Sflidin, wJiere Coiistan^tius Chlo^rus ruled as 
Caesar iiJidei^ Diocletian colleague, Maximian. TOien 
' Diocletian and Maximiaa abdicated, and (Valerius held 

« prenie rule in the East, ne indulged all his fur}^ against 
fe G|lfiiftians. Says ^historian: ‘"With little rest for 
eight years,' the whip and the rack, the tigers, (he hooks of 
^Steel, and the red-hot beds continued to do their deadly 
work. And then, in a. d. 311, when life was fading from 
. Jus dying eye, Galerius published ai\ edi('t ])ennittiiig Chiis- 
M God in liieir own way." 

182. This was the turning-point in tlic great struggle: 

it v;as pliln that the most violen't effoits of 
despotism were unable to crush that which, 
was by its very nature diviiie and deathless. 

183. We come now to a remarkable epoch in the histoiy^' 
of Christianity, namely, the reign of a Roman 
emperor wdio himself prohsssed Christianity. 
Con'stantine was the son of ("onstantius Chlorus. On the, 
; deatli of his fathe^r in hiritain Constantine was at once pro- 
41ai0^d emperor by die soldiers there, lie had imrnedi- 
to enter on a contest 'with no fewer than five rivals, 
the circumstance attenJlr.g his conversion is associated 
^ ("^ith an event that look place tinring this period of warfare. 

,184. In A. P. 312, while on the march to attack one ,of 
, Hi» conver- rivals (Maxen'tius), near Rome, Constan- 

I tin<yiiill^OTted to have seen with his own eyes 

' the tpminous trophy of the cross in Ife sky, placed above the 
V meridiTO sun, and inscribed with w^ords : By 

[in Greek, En ionM.. ^di||P|in Latin, In 
ti, In tlie battle that follower"^ ^ 

ly Wlphrown. It is said that 

Maamtian. 


Result. 


Constantine. 



:s was cctoplet^ 
Constoitine’ 
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185. The ear|j||phurch historians also add that llie ff)l 
b lowing night Chrik appeared to 
in a dream and commanded him to frame a , 

similar standard, and under it to march with 

ti an assurance of victor^' against^ all his ene- 
mies. This is the^^origin of the celebrated 
Lafarum^ or standard of the cross, 
by the Christian eni^illors in all theifl||i|l||^jP 
(ixpeditions. The top of the t^j^runt Wi&\ 
adorned witli a mystic X, representing a|^|i 
once the cross :in<I the initial of the Gree||‘ 
word for Cfirist. ■ . v; 

186. The first fruit of Constanti|ie%;^^?|^'^ 
version appeared in a famous Christianity 

. t, . . -r. r ^*-1 the state re- 

decree called the hdict of Milan, iiffion^ 

A. p. 313: this restored peace to the Christian 

church. The estalilishment of Christianity 

THfc Labaru.m. religion of the state took jilace in 324^!* 

when the defeat of the last of liis rival:*, madt^, ConstantinS®: 

sole master of the Roman world. ", 


187. Tie iinmedialely, by circular letters, exhorted all 
his subjects to imitate- the example of theii conatantine’a 
sovereign by embracing the divine truth of 
Christianity. Ti is calcnlalod tlut in Coustautine's 4 ime! 
about a twentieth part of the whole population of the 
empire were professed ( 'Iinstians. I'be emperor did not 
fOrjbid paganism, but chose rather to work by ridicule and 
neglect Will) public money he ‘repaired the old churches 
and' buih new onp.s, so tliat in ^0 city the Pagan 

temples were faced (Christian churches of rich and 
. .beautiful archit^.^^ The Christian clergy were freed 
from taxes. Sund^" wj^rocl aimed a day of test. Aiad^ 
crown all, C^jB|ntiiPre moved the seat of governlfeent 
new capital^^opstantinopk, — which was essenl^y 
•'■a’^ristian city. ' ’ ' ^ -4 
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fSS. Julian, kno^JiuJ m JSBSri the Apostate, becamf 
Mi»m for- emperof in a. d. 361, made a strong efEort to 
restore theJfallen gods ; but tlris ejfort wais ih 
VidOj and ,the ruin of paganism was completed at the close 
^ 4ih cfentury. By this time the Christians were the 
gjtmt majority in most parts of the empire ; and Theodosius 
the final blow to the heathen faith by prohibiting 
ifcder severe penalties 'tte worship of the old gods. 

189. In closing our review of the first spread of Chris- 
lateUectuai tianity, we must note that the new faith, in 
inlittencc. addition to its direct effect on the belief, the 

lives, and the conduct of men, had also important infe/lecfml 
results. It gave the mind of the age great subjects to 
grapple with ; and as the despotism of the imperial govern- 
ment crushed out all political speculation, tbt intellect and 
the enthusiasm of the nations freely turned to the gi'and 
problems of the ‘'City of God.'* 

190* There thus arose a series of theological writers 
both in Greek and Latin, who are known col- 
lectively as the Christian Fathers, amtmg whom 
the following are the most famous : — 


The Fathers. 


TfiltuPHan. Born at Carthage in A. n 160, — fir^t of the Latin writers 
of the Church, — chief work, his ** Apology tor Christians,'’ written 
about A. D. 198 

Of'igen. Born in Eg>pt A. D. 185 or 186, — cditui and conintentator 0/ 
the Scriptures, — wrote in Grepk 

C^rpVian. Archbishop of Qattbage in the middle of the 3d centwiy,-*-* 

' chief work, ‘‘Unity of th^ ChureV* — martyred under 

rrose. Born about Apf 3 &* 34c in Gaul. — Archbishop of Milan, *- 
chief work, •— vindicated the authority of the priesthood 

over even etnperors and kings, by condemning Theodosius I, to a I6ng 
and weary penance for his massacifo of the Theasaloniana. 

^ AthwHa's^ui, Born in Alexandria, «!ii||khe 3d century, — Patriarch^ ; 
' Ale»ndria,-^fcHe great chaippa<Mt against Ariusi 

Greg'oijir.Niwifttt'aen, Born eatly hi the 4th tentury in 

for Sllhile Patriarch e^f Constanfifiaple, ^noted as a ’wrritcr 

■ ■ ,1 1 ■ . /•' 
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'‘"’^Citrya^astom. . '(Gold ‘mouth, fmih his elor[uence.} Born at AntioSl 
,, A. P. 354, — Patriarch of Constantinople, — his works are in Greek 
Jerome. Born in a. D, 340 in Dahna'ti^— especially learned iii Her] 
brew, — founder of Monaslfdsm, — chief work, a translation of thfl 
" Bible into Latin (known ^a»*the Vulgate, a versi<in for the common 
, people, 

Au^us'tine. Born in Mimid^ia, in Africa, a. ix 354, — Bishop of 
po (in Africa), —is, ?fenow» as the F-AthofT of Lati® Theology ,— e 
mail of powerful intellect and eloq^,|^euce, -^, chief works, “On tiw 
Grace of Christ,” ‘‘Original Sin,” il«;, God/’ and his “Cdn- 

lessiuns^' (uj^ autoMograp}iy,s ' ' 

4. ROMA?^ MANNF'cy, CUSTO|tfS, BITC ^ 

191, Thc' ’m'ht reimirkahle gunnent jof th<" .Romans WiSts 
the logdy ma^f .f jutre white wool, tod lo 
shape a segment^ of a cirefe j n r ' ^ 

row at first i/ 
was folded so 
that one arm r : t- 
ed as in a slirg; 
but in late cLf*: 
it w.'is dri|KA ni 
broad, 

folds Tornd >hc 
breast ’t:h 

arm, le;n.’kv, die 
right nearly bare, 

Thougii ite use 
in the strat.s was 
in later tinir> ex- 
changed fK a 
mantle (M ■^varm- 
coloreci / elotli/ 
called ‘M/'aUium 

or fy<xA, Jft it Co5T0M«. '. 

■ ./ * P, ' . ■ 

,, Colliet*s/f Dome«flc lik in 
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rf''-'to/b0,;^>e ''Ryman full 'da-ess ; nnd iB^'^e ^e«W|t;;/:' 
e'em|)eTdr'^jvas,^^^j|^^ were expected/ to we^;, 

(e^Romans n 1 v^a^'''\L'Dt & 'head .tincaydr^d,' except:' 


IS alv^ap'kept ^ea^ ,, p^ncwered/excej^^^ 
■ wh'at they '.vish^;lp iicp:p^ ifotiae. /, 'THen 
' ’ ''*''^yj^a^.'fasterted,;t6' the 


jount'ey, or 

hlli^ wore a cl ark -colored hood. wh.. 

, J o the House wta'c .{stfa^feecl to the^ feet ) 

but abroad the >^2^r47/r, nea^b "p^ our shoe, was 

conunonly wten. On the ting-ringer, tlie fouith of ou; left 
hand, ever}' Roman ' oi;%ank had a massive signet-ring, 

, There were fo1p$%jJh) loaded every finger with jewels; and 
we are told of one pooi fr-JIow wlio was su far gone in 
• foppery as to have a sei of rings lor sumrher wear, 

wl4®n his delicaie franu: conid not, boar the \veight of his 
’ W'in’ter jevv-els j 

192. The drhss of Roman ladps cemsistedjof three parts, 
— an iiTiier tunic^ tie palhi. J he 

dtesa. ^^'as4hc dtei^tive d Vss of Roinan 

matrons, was a tijptc \yitiTi f^hott sieevOS, giit icj-nd the \vajst, 
and ending in a deep .tiounc(‘ which swept the! instep. The 
pa!la; a gay-colored, mantis, was worn out of it was 

sky-blue, sprinkled will) gold® star b. I be biightest 
color were cliosen ; so ^it an assombly ot R#man l^c/lcs, in 
full dtfvss, \vas a brilliant scene, spaisdlng 'Mt. scarlet and 
^eliow, pi.rple and pale green. The h r: , led with a 

' { roses, was. fastened with r> void j.s.n'^vhde pearls 
arwl goki adorned'the neck and apnj;.. | 

I i.91* The tr^rly Romans livcd.cdneMy on brlp and pot- 
'' l^t-M'hcn wealth wal inboduced by"' 

**'“^‘*' their conpucsts, luxuiy s<'ized allvanks, and, 

lias we ha ve already seen, die imitatioq* of OrienVd eustoms 
, coiupkdc y sapjxjd the abstemious virtues of the oli Romans, 
To juau . in the degeiuTate ages of Rome, the grkt ends of 
life wer 'o eat the most delicious food, and to ea|4s much 
Roman ware thr^e, 

lentacuiam? ta^hen 
* ■ 
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_ .0mtes'pfriook\.j||^'j^ 
0p imm tffe* la^:| ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ 


|^,ii|ishes;0old;'% wai#e(|J 
' •'■«'’^tt too, some ■ wine wa'I" 
dru^lk* 3 ut Ooell^i(|f 4 || 4 Re principlii meal, taken, abot|| tffe 
nintii' .|(<Kirf and oi|||fc'''x^tK>le correspi^nding to our diimer. ' 
It began with eggS^^ fish, and ljgi>t vegetables, sitch as rad- 
ishes and lettuces, served up with tasty sauces, all being 
intended merely to whet the appetite for the more substan- 
tial dishes to follow. Then came the comses ( fercula\ lof 
which, in air their wonderful variety, no jUst idea can be 
given here. Among fisl), turbot, sturgeon, and red„mi|l|^t 
were greatly prized ; aanong birds, the peacock, phea#nl^ 
woodcock, thrush, and fig-pOcker, The favorite fiesh%e|it' 
was young pork ; ^ut venison was also in great dem^hip^i 
Tlie courj^ were follo\ve 4 ^y a dessert of and fruit, 

I94‘ While eatingj the Romans reclined upml fo^v couch**- ^ 
es, wdiich were arranged in $iic iotm 
nvddng three sides of a 'square. The open 4 ® 

spaefe Was left for the slaves place or removtt%)te dishes. 
The place of honiSj|was on the middle bench. In later, 
times round tables becamefcommon, and then semitsfeculdr 
couches vy'ere used. There wile no^ table-cloths ; but the 
guests wore over the breast a linen napkin {mappa)^ which 
they brought with them. Instukd of knives and forks two 
spoons were usec^ -^one, ^chlear, small and pointed at the 
end of the handle ; thoother, lingida^ larger and of uncertain 
shape. The splendor of a, Roman feast greatly marred 
by the oil-laijap^, the only light then used. The lamps them- 
selves were extjuisite in shape and matarial, as w^ere all the; 
table utensils ; but the dripping oil soaked the table, wi^pe 
the thick smoke blackened the walls and ceiling, and rested 
tn flakes of soot upon the dresses of the guests. >1^ 

195, At leasts, instead of the toga, short dresses of 
'OT bright colm were'wni. Beford the drini^'Sfi8| 





Wotz^h^ 

,,^T/ ' ^ myrtle, vidle^"'ivy, atwS '-^tshy" mm 

;^vf^* “*' used Before 'iBey Wre;put .'0% slm 0 anointed/; 

nard |Mid:;ot!ier sweet ung^ 4 ;;' , Wine w^ ' 
^te^lUl^only drink used! ' Before Bj^ng^Bfought fo;"’, table 
£|||^|^^rimes strain^ through a met^l sie^e''''dr hneh bag 
mled^wd^snow, and was called black d.nd white: according 
to its toior, just as we talk of red and wlute iTie 

famous Falernian, celebrated by Horace, was bright 

amber tint. Besides pure wine they drank muiiil^'% mix- * 
ture of new wine with honey, and calda'l made warm 
water, wine, and spice. ^ ,,, 

196. The Romans spent much time in their splendid * 

baths. The cold plunge in the Tiber, which 
oathA, braced the iron muscles of their ancestors, 

gave place, under the empire, to-a most luxurious anc|^al>, 
orate systeiu of tepid and va|)or rej^ated^ 

seven or eight times a day|^ At the batba the gossip of 
the day was exchanged. 

197. The tlicatcr, with its tragedies and epmedies, the 

, circus, an(i the ajnphltheater supplied the Ro- 

Ainiisemcnts. • i • r i l 

mans with their chief public ap|usi^ents. At 
the circus they belted On their favorite hor^ei^^ orTharioteers ; 

the amphitheater they reveled in the bloody combats of 
i; gladiators, — the most brutal of all the Roman pastimes., At 
trumpet’s sound throngs of wretch€^!^en ---^^buptive^ 
or convicted criminals —closed ^th deadty Strife, 
trodden sand soon grew red ; yet on they fought with 
-^stTChed lips and leaping hearts, for knew that a brave 
n^ht win for them tlieir freedom,. Erelong, hacked 
%fe^d..ing limbs began to fail, and dim eyes turned 
^ Ml^ ijifcercy along the crowded seat^. '* There, wererflm^^ . 

dumb prayer was answered, 'and the dowu^|ii#*^d' „ 
spectators gavel|ii»,l#gnalifor!fe]^ 

-mercy was spughpiil&iu,;and 


AiJmsements. 
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fPbd tel work. Combats ^ |^iat^ 'wMi wild beasts 
; oftep took place. \^^le sometimes thronged the 

scene. When Trajan ^kl>rai& his triumph^ aflfer his 
idctories in Dacia, 10,000 gladiat#ni‘|ve^e e:?chibited at once. 

198* Roman books i^rere^pUa^ ff papyrus>-bark,||^arch«| 
/^ment, written upon with {femndipped in J 

lamp-black or sepia. Th«i^l|ck of the sheet i 

was ofte|^|ii|ted w/th saifron, and its edges were 
smooth y^iackeped, whjla the ends of the stick on whitii 
it was rolm (whence our wortf Volume, “ a roll ’^were adort^'^ 
with kndt# of ivor)^ or gilt w'opd. Letters were etched wltlh 
a sharp iron instrument Q^fyins, whence our word sfyU) 
upon thin wooden tablets coated with wax. These were 
" ^then tied up with linen threa 4 ^ the knot being sealed with 
W’ax and stamped with a ring. 

^ I9||sf rbc Romans had tlnee forms of mirriage, of whl|qh 
|bc h^est was called The bndc, ^ 

dressed in a white robe with purple funge, a k! * ^ 

covered with a bright yellow veil, wms < scorted by 
light to her future home. A cake t w.is cturied befor# 
her, and she bore a distaff and spindle with wool. Waived 
at die flower-wreathed portal, she was lifted over the ||pshold 
_ omen lef evil — her tout might stumble uponW^ Her 
husband then bi ought Arc and watei, which she tswuthKlj 


and, seated on a slieepsk|n,j|b^ received the kt)® of the 
^ bouse. A marii^ supp^ chis^cd the ceremony 

200. The housetiold wjprk was do^e by vsla\cs of vinous 
classes. In ear her tim^a a few sufficed; but 
m the <lay& of the ettjpire it was thou^t alfi#- 
grace not to have a *5lave for cveiy separate kind of work. 
Aud so, besides those wffio managed the purse, the 

^tere were 

the"" Titter, or ta^pfold as their masters walked alwpffll f 
Some^ of higher readers, secret^H^^P^'^ 

phy»iciau». Tbervte’^ipment^ there were 



jmfoMr €10 


and Bui all may be tmk^ 

beads, — bought alaw and born slaves. Tiltere ^ 
:yW%il ®tve-TOa3rk|ty !i"%hich ih^ common sort were sold,' 
^lifcfe oattle;^ but llll, wore beautiful olilraluable were dis- 
, l^sed oi rgam ^ taverns Prices rang^ 

' $^tO ^ ;V 

I ilfS^lown of Pompeii, which 

iHi^ iBlI by an eiuption of lava from 

Mount Vesuvius in a^i> 79, enables us to 
lUlllln ver)' correct ide^ of what a lirst‘CldSs Roman 
was The pnnapal sipgrtments werff ^ the ground- 
fioor. Pa^^ui}:^ through the unimifcd ccsttifule^ o|ten between 
lows of graceful statues, the Visitor entered «t|^e house 
^toougb a doorway "csaf'Jhamej^ed with ivory, to itoi seabed, 
aiiii gbid On the thre^old, worked in mosaic flftarble, 
was the kind wotd Sal^zc (w» Iconic) Then came the 
o\ gieit<cntril reception room, -cpaialed from it^ 
wings by lines of pillars Here wcxc placed the ancestral 
ind hire, too, w is the fonis^ or family fireplace 
dedicated to the La res Farther in lay a large salooh called 
Iho pct*tst}L The floor was generally a mosaic of colored 
iharh h^ ik s. or glass , the wdls were carved and painted, 
gilt roloied >turco-work adorned the ctilmgs , while 
tbu window frames weio tilled with talc or glass On the 
ttxof'f m-^re bright g irdcns In houses like these might be 
fiQundlvwy bedsteads, with (|uilts of purple and gold , tables 
#-pf* (#Us wood , Sideboards of gold and silver, loaded 
with amber vases, beakers of Corinthian bronze, and 

fiom Alexandria, whose tints riviled the opal 

and the tub/. 

2 CSZ* Of course the scholar will undei stand that these 
dewfer^tions apply exclii^^ively tq the wealthy. 

^ p poist. common people bVed as best they ois^ld, 

ami we l^ow very well tot the richest wer^ without a ||r#at 
m^y comforts and igpi^ivenie^ces to p€id iSffW 
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203. In the section on the^ political histor} of Rome Uf 
bronchi the stor/sH the great 44^11 to 

|ii/ iim^ of lib final dismembepi),tns^ 47^ a. u 
^Ve did not, however, n4tr:^ th^ nictjMkdmeb Atx^iudhg 


I he caa^lrophc 

I 


accordingly 




i!) refer to 


?04 In iho 5th c$;ntury of our era mhy tbiim po*^ 
tuukd die till of Rome. Chuf of these v as ^ 

the fact tLit the Romans had rtalh /-eased to 
exiSt a a n tlion The empvt hul abso be» th^ ’^Wkw* 

\\ c have ah tidy seen that the Rmnan /t n% \h i ii corqutirijd 
the voilcl, was hn?1lv swcJiowed up hv ih< werh’ wl4fi| 
connuered d he blood it^df \vi, corruptid by aacJi 
lure, luxury fur ihu dunoriiiztd the piopj(‘, nul ibe very 
fact that the/^CiL willing foi the ir e hii idrcd year's of Ifk; 
empire to sit yhder an impel lal despotism hoWS that 
werf^tinht to be fi t c 

20$; T>e rt nioval (4 the rapd d by (’onsttmtine from 
Home to Byzantium was a signal pioot of the change^of^jiivr 
fact that It ily had ceased to be the center of 
the Boinan w )rlc\. Fiom thi^^ it was me isy step id "the | 
dnision of the empne, vhuh to/)L phct. under the sons df 
Theodosius, th last cmpeior \^ho ruled ovei the W|tole of 
the Roman dominion 1 hi lu t forw ud mi. miy regard the 
Roman tinpire <is confined to Jlalc wuh tin 
incts, or (Jaub bjmn, etc , while tiic Las^c^^n empif^^lbom' 


piismg whit wc have /ailed thu Gieek and'' the Orototsd 
fcivilizations pufsued a c areei of 4s own. 's 

3to6, In tins state of facts tltc Western empire fell a prey 
to the neisf^.tltClvigoipui^T^^utomc orfJerHian, 
tHb» ‘ that for cc^n^rks hfti| inhabited the 
tor^sts of North h ver ftijice the ti of Augi sti ^ the 
dilierent (German ti^bes had been cungerous er.ennes 






,,of ^ tiie most valiant emperorS' 

‘leh aSdo to defend the empire against them. One 
i rtesnlt of tlie ^ontaf:t of the “ northern barbarians 
gtite Ronians li^at the Teutonic tribes became 
lifted ^ith Roman civilization and with Christianity ; 
lilost of thern becaipe Christians bef^e they settled - 
^^fj^;'i'in;;f3l4^mpire, or very 'sootr.. afterwards. 

c The first great lodgl#^^ht;,of the Teutons within the 
v/JJijt ^tic- limits of the Roanaii Empire took place by per- 
mission of the Roman Emperor Valens, in the 
the 4d> century. The^reat Germanic family of 
that time formed an extensive kingdom in the 
V lands north of the Danube, — the lands we now CcU) Mol- - 
dalria and Wallachia. This region had been Trajan’s prov- 
ince of Dacia, but the Romans had withdrawn from it under 
Abelian. The Goths were gradually becoming ^Christians 
of the Arian sect under the teaching of a Mshop named 
tJlfilas, whose translation* tlie Scriptures iljlh tlie Gothic 
tongue ls"ii),^T)ldcst Teutonic writing that we%aYe.‘ 

a^s; Ni^, in the latter halC of the 4th centui^<«i|^,iiioths 
: Mantttrof set. found ibeiiiselves pressed upon by an invasiorf 
; Huns, — Tartars, or Kalmucks, who liad. 

^|bj<^0n/driven out of Eastern Asia, and were at this time 
fStlifelhg their way into Europe. In their despair the Goths 
Eniperor Valens (who ruled o\'er the ICast wliik 
- y^lpilnian was emperor of the West) to allow them to cross 
f be Danube, and thus put that stream- 
and their hideous foes. Leave was granted^, 
that ^4^icy should give up their children anc|,,)\ 
*Fhe bargain was struck at once. Romaic 
%>ab5 Were provided, and for many days and riights 
' wasptoya^. i^pto foam!* by the ceaseless splash 
The fiigitiy^J^&i^enderih^ children^t^th 

aid_^ as- bribes to 

officers'^ le^yiO' th) k€ji^]p "arms. In '' tins Iptyy" - 




of fierce wainlo^ (men, wotrtei^ itid 
iMS^bered nearly a inilU6h iiswls) settled, sword in ^and, 
witfiin one of the great nati^al frontiers of the mpire, 
37<> A- »• 


209, The Gpths liad humbly vowed that they would fo|«^ 
ever make it||||^ir grateful duty to' guard the Theiir iMiiav- 
Roman In spite of this tliey had 

hardly been allowed to settle south of the Danube wtieh they 
turned their arms against Valens. It must be said, howev^jfi 
that for this they were not wholly without excuse ; tl;^ 
cers the emperor treated them in the most scaildalods 
mannii', and left them to starve. In this plight they resolved 
to help themselves ; they accordingly advanced towards Coitf) 
stantinople. The imperial army met them near Hadriano'p^' 
wliere^a Ibattle took place that was most disastrous to : 
Rotpa:j®';'%tid in which Valens lost his life, a. d. 

Goth^" havi^ ngw nothing to fear, spread thernsel^ O^^ 
the fertile con^Vy westward to the confines of Italy and 
Adriatic \ 

210., Theodosius the Great, who became^^mp€r^‘| 

of t& fefeti .^799 Goths were brought 

to Cagfltjdate, and&ttle^,||pwn quietly, and large 
numpei|s took serincc in the Roman armies ; but this cbiOTH 
was only preparing the inevitable result When the; 
feeble sons of Theodosius divided between them the RiO|hati - 
, world, the Visigoths (i. e. Western Goths) revoteij^ 


hoisting their chief, Alartc, upon their shields, according 
' their national mode of electing a king, precipitated th^yls^ 
S)elv& upon Italy. “Rome was captured and sacked (a. 
410), and .4.11 Southern Italy W'as overrun. ■ 

And now the great Western empire was fasi dissolve 
In the early part of the 5th century three sj™ of di9^ C 
;;j^S|^enets broke; off frotn-'-th^ decaying Trunk* 

pjfoyijide 'Of' ’ 'Britain was evacuated by ' t|i^ , Romans | 

call®' Aiigltsfc^iil# . 

fVjiv ’’ ‘ ^ m’ i'*' ' •> ' ' ,k ■ Itf . i , 





e various triixs w^re |jre«dyfe ' iJ:0:<^ 

il, feom Gaul *i^to S|>ain. Spain coMuer^il 
|j^^Vait 4 aW, Sueves, and other German rapes ; wliiie Gatd 
filled with Franks and Burgundians and CJoths, ~4l[l of 
belonged to the great Teutonic family/^ Tlie province 
pt Afrida, too, was* lost ; for a band of VanJlfc under Gen/- 
^erifc passed over from Spam to Carthage, wlch was con- 
«|l0red in a ix 439* ^ * 

Meanwhile At'tila the Hun had gone forth tom his 
^ iog-housc on the plain of Hungary, af ^e head 

^ of half a million savages, to conquer thy^orid, ^ 

^ipSSing the Rhine, he pieiced to the center of GaW; 
y||yPii^lons he was defeated by the united power of 
ipRfcS, Goths, and Franks, a. D, 451. In this menK^jable 
Aryan civilization and Tartar despotism met in a 
||ife-atid-death struggle, and the nobler triumphpdy Being 
^defeated m Gaul, Attila climbed the Alps and ovetrdn Italy, 
pillaging ayd desttoying through all the nortkern prov- 
inces. *It IS a strange fact that it was through the persua- 
idon of the Pope, Leo 1 ., that Attila was iJ^ducej^|M|tUr^ 
lUungaty Herw he soon afterwards broke 

f d one whose savage boast was ^ that 

n a spot where his horse had toijden, gteM 

imotoiately fell to pieces . 

sooner bad Attila departed than Oenseric, the 
^ ^ Vandal chief of Africa, Crossed over from 

th^ and anchored his ship^ at the moU|h 
Tiber* Ulstime the persuasion of Leb cou^^t * 
City. Rome»|l^s captured d, 45 5X and for^toftee^ 
days Vandals and Moors wrecked and pillaged ' 

Shipload^ of treasure anji crowds df <|^tives 
- Ci?i|ried oveji the s&i to Cartbi^i^tf \ ^ 

^a^^^mring thfcse qvents cmpeffjf|||^ 

lahpir names 





' P4 yj.. ‘ 

:ieal,,poW».'Wj 3 ifVla the hatido- of. the b'iStfbarians. At^iast'li 
senate -'Voted that one'’, «hj|^i:c>T was enough, au< 
;tj^;^EasteIn, empero|-^ , -2^110, reign over th 
whole., empire ; but at the time 2 eno was made to trus 
th®v 6 '<^V#rnment^i 9 ^ Italy toOdoa^ccr, chief of the Germai 
whoH^k the title of Fatcician of Italy. The las 
Western Roman emperors was Romulus Augustulus 
handsome but feeble youth. Him they pensioned off ii 
A. l>* 47d^ Then, “when Odoacer was proclaimed king-^ 
Italy, th^phan tom assembly that still called itself the Ro 
matt sepate sent back to Constantinople the tiara aftd p^&l< 
robe^ iij|lign that the Western Empire had passed 
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: SECTION IV. ^ 

MEDIi^VAL HISTORY. 

" INTRODUCTION. > 

I, Modkrx history', in a c oinprclamsive sens^, begins 
\vith £he downfall of ilia Western^ .Roman 
Empire ; for with that (^vent the voluine of 
™ncj'ent history was rioscr] ; new actors limn appeai'cd on 
the stage, and a new cieili/ation arose. It wiil, Ijoweva.jr, be 
convenient to consider the fourhmn centuries that have 
elapsed since the 1 )reaking up of Rome as divided into 
two pans. The first part constitutes what i.s usually called 
the Middle Ages, d’his period embraces /thousand 
3^ears; that is, it exteiuls from about the clorf of th^ ; 5th to 
the close of the 15th (entury of our era. Ippm'^the 
of the 15th century down to the present is modeiSj;^^ 
^fstbry in its narrower sensrs ’.n' 

/2. ft was during the thousand year.sTS^^ the 5th to the';!; 
luitA RSfh century that the, civil^ai?oi\ modern 
was ri])enk|;. ' respects this 

, a relapse ill^<?t^narharism,"‘ap;^dhC 'interval 

to the'iith century is sdmelfmes called 
®''i'^e5^ially"the Ao/' B14 in a.jp^r view it 

the seeds, ^ rno^Jeni civilkafi(|^$ 
the soil,, were quiclvening^^tn neM^ histitutiaiiOS!^^ 
nations; when see modern soc^k^|^K|'" 

16th &h#He5, asBiiiit^lihe'hKed sh 

■ 'i|e mmt ren^ber th||^$'t ,^ew into 

■ i‘w the.^aiiteci^deiU' v, , 




3. The hislcrfilal races of Eiirope comprise fo# „ 

4 ivisions of ^he great Aryan stock, — the 
Graeco’-Latinvihe Celts, the Teutons, eStopc. 

Slaves, 01. Slavonians, ’ V';!:; 

4. In ilhe ancient history of Europe we hpe 

occupied! exclusively with one of these Cj^ealli' 

the Grf^-Latins. The three other racers' 

— the 0 ei(^ Teutons, and Slavonians — belong Wholly 
modern tilffiory . / 

5. It is kno’ivn that the anceaitors of these races came- 

originally from Asia, where tiSly fonned one uiiity of,.. ,. ^ 
family with the forefathers of the llindaos ‘ 

and. term Aryan, or Indo-Europea^j i 

^ their common lineage. 

Europe was at a periodll^at < 

-^probably, as far back as 2500 teq), 

goes to show that fhe ■ 
race which 

These .^^j^blished ^em- 


0Sve of 
' designaS^^'h^ 
^;^lves to 
were pi 
;';.|0sult wa» 


used' 

these /i:aoes__, 
fisrcordod his 
^6. The 0!^ 
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' Ar)(,cJe4l filled , to 
Greece 
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J , ■• 

g two MecUhOT4!iean ^Wi^ittsiilas, ' ' ' :i 
w^h?' where a fav(jred orahch' of 

iJ^^Aryan race attain|p- social orgamz^ioB wd to a . 
htei development in culture;Vfeae:^t:>Eethreny.i^e^ 
»^ns, and Slaves, still remained in an wndevelop«id con- 
Hdon without written language; or liter4^e, or the usetdl 
^ fine arts, or the varied appliances of cl'^fization. Qrt- 
; side of Greece and Italy the Fa.ropean worW was a world 

of barbarians. . . 

3, The Greeks had no influence whatever lu civilizing; 
Influence #C the barbarians ; bul it Avas different in th^ 
Rome on tht rac^ the Celts 

hist csinte iu contact witli the Itonians. The of Cis- 

alpine Gaul were Celts, and wc' have seen that |hese were 
brought into subjection by the Rcanans under the lepubliCj 
and that they received the Roman Iranchisc at the hands of 
. ..llllius Cifear.. Gpder the same conqueror the vast popula- 
3Sl of; Transalpine Gaul (France) was thunder the 

,K# «tn(f in the end .Roman ^za«tship was 
wlioic mass. 1'he saine;;|%g took place 
^the^e oKlie Ce1t-]i>eh-ians ot Spain. rhef'jCelts^of ^ 
'tirW^ir’T^and!i, also, were recetve^ tamUy^;_^ • 

' ^ ■■rhe ^pwiitliiya^s^ ti^at the^o 




of their contact with 


dhurough- 
ipg up of 


i' CeJtife/ilopulaiions of (iaul and 
, ' ly^ I^zed OUrwitiai>iz^:r;«c 

i’fe £.ii» of 

' co^ io,m. ;%ries, y)f events, 
Z^iytt#wling the dowl^li of iWme. Tt is 
race commerfeeV its 
‘ ‘ - The Mstbf 


v par*. 


ito Id: play its mighty . 
iiliAa^ss- is the history titedijc^poration 

ijtoaifi&barbariaiii^n the Mtin, -apd Celtii«,~, — 
^ c{#/;:isJfee ■resultt:^ 'dig'l>l«^iidii^' pf 
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" it <lerive<^ from bo%f--f!«ri the barbiirians the 

love o£ f^ersoUkai liberty and of independence, from 

the Romans the forms of aH^^*estabiifc»hed civiluatjon 

10. In a general way* fh| Tentonic, Gothic, Ger- 
manic, are ail used as sjhf^ynious, and are xjmty of 
employed mdiierently to designate this mighty 
central family of Europe. Its unity is evidenced by*! 

^ kinship of the forms of Feutonib speech. And this individ* 
uality of speech, as we might suppose, accompanies an 
individuality of race, so that, m the analysis of the compo- 
nent i leraents of European civilisation, that which 1$^ I'ea- 
tonic IS readily recognizable as a thing quite apart from 
that which is classic or Celtic oi Slavonic. ^ 

11. I’he chief Germanic tribes were the Goths, 
Franks, tlie Vandals, the Burgundians, the 
Lombards, the Saxons, the Angles, and the . 
Scandinavians, 

12. The earliest home of the Goths vas Scandin 
wheie we can still mark then dwelling-places 
by such words as Godoland, GodesconzilSi^^ 

(Castle of 3(|m|5oths), and, plainer still, GotM|s4|» ^ Bpt ^ 
roving spirit natural to barbausm would fetcthcm 

content swamps and They began 

to push aoutWarf "about a t> 200 , and we j^n ind 
them Europe in three great chvistem^^^id- 

gotht Os^trog^hs {h e, £a^f 

and The Goths 

Teutons mS^tne under tW influence <s^r®Wianity. A 
consider^j^ time before the downfall m the Wekmn 
Empire tliey bad ^fe^bs^onverted from paga 
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dy caught a gjiiripsc or <hv)o ni tue c ontiiM d and shifting 
liSo»v6ttient« f i ^<<u(s attc ndjng the blinking up of Iht West- 
j thus pro'^HHl b) ihc Gothu luva- 

a mingled host of V uuHls, butvfs^ iml Burgundians 
|l^fc the uplands Ixtuccn ilu sjxugs of the Khme and 
Danube earl) in the 5th cent uiy 1 he Burgundians 
lied in I asttni Cidiil, and have left their memorial in 
t|ie name of the di riict ot Bu ^und\ llie Vaudils and 
Suevis pushed on lu Span ind founded a kingdom in the 
northwest corner of tlu penmsii] i i his \\is bthue the 
downf 111 of Romt But th< ki igdoin difl not H t long , tor 
the Visigoths^ f allowing soon aftei dch itod tli« S leves and 
Vandals, ind founded 1 Visjgotlu( kmgdom in Spmn xbout 
A. o 414 I hi in i\ ht (. died tlu lirst of the mod< rn king 
climis of Lurope TNIt intiine th ii rccA indiJ^ ]ci\ingbe 
hind them tlieir" nunc jii \nd hi i ( nice yialos)^ 

crossed to Afrita, uJuk the' fouiukd 1 stilt o win b Car 
thejceatcr It did nil indiiit, Ixing ib^orbed 
a CCBhij^ iftemiijfas in the 1 a^tetn 1 inpui 

14. Ihe Franks (frmn u ol 1 Cuimin word signit)iug a 
hatik-a\ ) hist find nih ibiting^h it \^c now 
P call Beli^min nd th( lo\Nei cl^fs^s of the 
Rhine ; but fn the u]i\ \m 1 00 ]nsL lx foic the downfall of 
Rome thi^firessed nuo G ml \ ndei tlwu k ider, (“"kwis, 
thty took hrm root in (ruil * )nqu (d the Burgundians who 
were in the southeast ind tlx ViUj^^oths who were m the 
southwest, and tfitls, ,ust about tires time Rome f#, estab- 
lished Uiat kingdom of ihe brinks which ifteiwattls came 
!| Id be Ffarum^ the Umi of ti>#Fianlts)* 
teiose pfArtiCitlar Cicrns that w^erC'j ’"' 

ij^ in the dowpflJlf of Romel^ 

I# . xlraatjjy seen $0|ntthi% 

Iwariped down oif l^afy It be rer 
; a ti3<! , 

1 madl'jwifwww of Ipjing 0 Iwy, m we j 

“‘"B 
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afterwards see that the Visigoths were succeeded first by 
the Ostrogoths and then by the Lombards, The original 
home of the Lombards was in Jutlaiul , but they afteiw tnh 
moved to the hanks of tlie Elbe ; then, passing southeast 
towards the Danube, they made it a starting-point for iheir 
march upon Italy, wheie, as we shall see, they displaced 
the Ostrogoths at the end of the 6th century, and where 
the name Lom^bardy still points out the stene of their 
greatest triumph. 

i6. The Saxons (knife-mcn, fiom Sachs) at first occupy- 
ing Holstein, sfxm spread over the basin ^ « 

the Weser. Two kindred tribes — Angles and ^ axons- 
Jutes — filled the peninsula of Dcnmaik. The various 
tribes in the low countries along the North Sea are 
as Low Germans, and their languages as the Low GetmMk)] 
type of the I'eutomc sp< ecb. They had never come^'in 
tact with the Romans, and were still pagans Rome faft. 
These tribes aie of gieat interest to us, beq^se it 
mg bauds from among them that in the 
over to Britain and laid the foundations of England^ 
land of the Angles, and began the Saxon kingdom and |lie ^ 
English language. ^ 

t7. We have now named the chief Teutonic Irib^S "with 
the exception of the Scandinavians. We shall 
not hear of them till about the 9th and loth 
centuries, when they appear as Norsemen^ ^ 

18. The fourth, A«r^a||, stock in E% 

Ipope the or Slaves, ot the |rea| 

not begin to pi ay Any *^'^**^ 
till well on l^c 

The wapjd ” |gborrowed faom ditt 

sadly suggptfre'-of the w%s they suffered 
, fcing ^Pole^ 


1 Mot 
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Europe is maiilly possessed by Aryans, but iup^ 
wholly. In the centuries of confusion WiW 
hordes from the Ural Mountains swept down 
Spn# the Danube. We have seen how the 1 artar Huns 
Uisider Attila overran Europe. 1 hey were defeated, but 
hbt entirely driven out of Europe ' They all pressed upon 
one point, — modern Hungary, with its grain-growing vales 
and gem-producing hills. Lastly came the Mag'yars, who 
Wjpre also Mongols or Tartars, and who, settling dow^n in 
basin of the Danube, stayed there. They became 
Christiallj^u4 and civilized about looo a. r»., and gradually 
took shafie 'as the noVde Hungarian nation. The Turks, 
captured Constantinople and overthrew the Byzantine 
lllnpire, were also Mongols, or Tartars, and they have re- 
ftained a foothold in Europe ('I'urkey) up to the present time, 
if ' 20# We mpst now glance at the languages of tlie new 
, arost^ on the ruins of the Roman 

tongue^; Empire. At the time the d'eutonic tribes 
way into Italy and the western provinces of the 
Empire, Latin had become the common speech of 
I'Otol and SpAin, no less than of Italy. 'Hie old Celtic of 
and Iberian of Spain, which were spoken be- 

fore the Rpman conquest, lived on only in a lew oul-of-the 
way cornets. Thus the language which the teutonic set 
tter$ found prevailing was Latin, — not pure Latin, of course, 
As the 'Teutonic settle] s were far outiium- 
|;^r6d by populations, they had to learn Latin in 

f I’o ^r.nm mj |jit i]|icate with the people of the provinces ; but 

they further changed and qortupted^ 
a/ A ccordingly the cornmoi| langusge>^oL 
of corrupt which 
ibili classical Latin w|is still by 
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English. 


isljy called the Romance tongues, to show their cict; -. ation 
frOiJi the speech of the Romans. 

21. In fhilaiii ihe (Jcrmanic invaders as shali inid, 
did not mix with the Celiic-speaking llritons ; 
jjiienrc the language of Anglo Saxon hhigland 
was pinely 'reiitonic, and it did not t>c((aTii; afha't'hi hy 
Romance intlucnce nniil Enghuul was conquered i\i the 
jtith century by the i^'rench-speaking Ninimms. 

22. 'The new nations of purely 'reuionie stock ih:i: arose 
in Germany and Scauciinj||ria v^■e^e in (lieir ^ 

speech wholl) unatVerteri !>y Laiin influema, ; 

so that their ianguages unmi^ed l\;utoiiic.q' |pic.se arc 

the (Ternnui, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, J )an'!.sh, et-:. 

23. ddie S! *vonic pc oph* speed lingiriLp s f tf dfCir'I^ivhJ 

— lanmiagos winch bcAmi^ to liie eri.-ai \'viu 

^ ‘ . , r Slav on I 

stoc't of (cu'iguc's, but which arc c[Uiie di.-^tincl 

the Roinaiuc tongues on ihc one hand .amf the Gec- 

manic tongnc’.e on the other. ‘ ' 


Romance i!?''':'';'- 
languages, i ac ti. 


GcrTTiarnc \ 

and I r:NCLisH. 
Romance. \ 


f tlnai vnrM'\N., or ihr of SouJ^mj frcnnuny,--” 

I the “(ha man’’ of our du\ 

' Low Gfkman, the tonjr/.u's 0 '''iau. !»} the dwellers in 
GermanicA Ni^rthern or sea-coast i'h.'rrMai y, 1 c [iresented by the 
I Dutch of our d.'jy i>, 

I ScANinNvvrAN. inDucluig the Swi'm'sH, .DANf|S'H, KrJH* 

[ WF.GIAN, and Tciu ANDIC. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THREE CKNTURIE-S OF HIST O itV 

K. THE BY2ANTINE EMPIRE \ 

24. Whfn the feeble hand of Rome let go, in her decays 
the Latin provinces of the empire, the tradi Eastern Em- 
tion, and in some respects the substance, 

Roman dominion still continued in the East. The Western 
Empire, as we have seen, went all to ruin, and finally 
passer! into the hands of the baibanans , bid the Eastern 
Empiie was not invoKed in the unuersal wreck, and for ^ 
thousand yeais alter the downfdl of the Latin Empire,-^ 
during which turn the new natiunaljtit-) and the new cirpL 
sr Ltion of Euiojje were coming into being, — the Eastern, 
Greek, 01 li>/intine Empire, as it is called, continued to 
.subsist, though in a state of premature and perpetual decay* 
25 - Tlie Bv^antine Empiie W'as in tJie meridian of its 
glory in the 6th century during the Irmg reign of 

of Justmhan, a d 5:^7-565 Justinian w'as ^ 

famous for his buildings, especially for the great churqh of 
St. Soplna at ( onstantmople ; but Ins name is still more 
honorably connected \\]th the mighty work of putting the 
law’s of Rome into the shape of a regular code. NolXKiy 
could know the law, for there were so many catifradictory 
decrees and decisions. With the aid of a great named 
Tribo^niau, and other learned men, that conj| 0 te of 

Rornan law called the Civi/ La 7 v^ formed the 

groundwork of the law of most of of Europe 

{Eitjgland the most notable exceplaon^l^s reduced into 
Vfiizt aie called the the Imlitutes^ 

We shall not be greatly coiiceriifwi<-'rt^ affairs of 
9||||< l&bstern Empi^i^^ause there, but in 
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Byzantine civflization, with its polish and lewv- 
irifr and cultiiie <3ii the surface, was petrified 
tory. and dead at the cf»re, w^hile it w’as the so-called 

baid)4rous ” raet s of Western Kui ope that alone fn^ld the 
proiPise ot the fntuie. Still, it is n('ccs^ary cfrnstantiy to 
hear in mind the e>jst(nce of tlio Kasteui L'jn[nre, aufl also 
the fact that the tnipcioi ^ at Constantinople daimed to rule 
oyer all the dcaumion < i rhcir pndetessors , for this claim 
was put forth whenever there was an> ehauLC of making it 
good, ^ 


i ITALY DOWN TO CHARLEMAGNE 

27. it Ini" Ihm'' s(‘(‘n d, *1 llv^ Wf''.tc]n hanpire came* to 

The Ostio- when tire Visigothn thief. Odoieer, 

hctaine king of It ils Cldoa' 1 1 wtnit on gov- 
erning, proiesst.dly by authority den\t.tl tioin tie* Emjjeror 
of the Ka*'!, bnt in lealrty giving ^ely littk hoL-d to the 
By/antine t ourt. In the mfcin time the Ostrogoths, or 
Eastern (rolh»., had established an <Ktiogotl)ic kingdom 
between tlu Filack S( a and th^ A.dnatic, wbuli was ruled 
by >»fung hero-king Hx od'oi it , 01 DiiTnch They 

were p^nlly allies, but quite a> nnu h <. lu mic^, of iho Em- 
peror of tliG East; so tli<' Empen'>r 7 amio ga^. e Iheodoric 
a <*ommission to maoh nuo Italy and bnng that country 
back to the empire, Flie niadi ol d heodorir was the 
emigration of an entire ]itople,-“ the s,)jdieis bemg accom- 
panied by thc'ir v\res, cluldren, md aged ivitii all 

their ellects in an innnense nunihcr of wsigons. After a 
three years’ struggle Odoacet was compelled to f ipitulate 
(a. T>. 403 ), and he was soon after assassinated by hi$ rival 
at a solemn banrjuet 

28, 1'heodoric secured hib conquest by di^buting, x^ne 

Rdgn of lands of Italy to his soldiership 

u4fiM:ic. * * tenures. This partitiim was 

with v^iy ti|lj^>i»knce to the azp^i^, 
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GkiSjIs were instructed to spare the people and to reverence 
the laws. Under Theodoric’s wise rule Italy revived, and 
Ostrogoths lived in peace and plenty : the fair- 
haired Goths, still wearing their furs and brogues, carrix^d 
the sword, while the Romans, wrapped in the flowing toga, 
held the pen and filled the schools. . So passed three- and-f* 
thirty years, until Tbeodoric died, in a. d. 526, and then 
frightful scenes of blood were enacted over liis fallen 
throne. 

29. I n the confusion that followed, I he Bj|;:antine gov- 
ernment took llic opportunity to interfere. Reconquest by 
At this time the Tfmjieroi of the East was 
Justinian, the first able ruler that had sat on the throne 
Constantinople since tlie tlownfall of tlie Western 

His gcmeral, bdisa'rius, ri man of great military’ talent, nfwii'd 
inarched with the imperial forces inio Italy, and capturec.^.,, 
Rome. NaCses, the Miccessor of Jk‘U^li*rus, completed 
overthrow of the Ostrogothic power Italy, a. jj. 553, 
Italy was thus reduced to a Byzantine province, and was 
gov^erned by rulers appointed from Constantinople and 
called Exarchs of Ravendia. 

30. Three years after the th nth of jnslinian ( A. P. 5^5)> 
Italy, then a dependenev of Constantinople Lombard in- 
and governed by an exarch residing nt Kaven- 

na, was overwhelmed by' ihe last of tlie three great 'Feuton- 
ic delu^;es. The Lombards (so called from their Vmgbardif 
or spears,) moved from.* Central Isiirope, crossed the Alps^ 
and descended into the basin of the Po, settling in the 


extensive district known even yet as Lombardy. d 1 iey took 
possessioh of this region;, and made Pavi'a their capital 


"A. i>. 568. The Jbonibards treated the Ilalians with great 
cruelty, ,.,coitoitjted ravages on every side, if* Ambngjl&e 
result £f such op|>i^fs}Oii was the flight of var^us Roman 
to lagoons at the head of the-,AdrL 

been^;W,.^§ founds- 
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■*», ..X.V. 

While the 3L.<5Mml:5|ards overran the greater ^ part of 
ItalyV Byzantine power still retained Ra> 
* venna, Rome, Naples, a portion of the coast* 

^ and most of tht' southern part. So we see that the 
Empiie upheld Us title in the peninsula, and for 
hundred years the Lombard kings and the exarchs of 
Ravenna divided Italy between them. ' The last Lombard 
ki^ng was I 3 eside'rius, \vhr> was made prisoner by Charle- 
magne in A. D. 774. This brings the history of Italy down 
to the tim^ wij|en it falls into the general history of the Em- 
pire of Charlemagne, and concerning this we are to leam 
fully hereafter. 


3. BEGINNINGS OF FRANCP:, 


32. In the stormy period, when the Western Roman 
^ Empire was falling to pieces, various. Teutonic 

r4nc«. themselves in Gaul There, 

were VfsigSths anl^tei^gundians and Franks,' bu| jn the^ 
end the Rr4nks unoS^hlod wig, or Clovis (whidb is the 
same as Ludwig, or ^nis), got the upper hand ; so when 
Clovis fixed his capk^il at Paris (Luledia;, in a. b. 507, we ' 
may say that the foundation of France w^as laid. When 
the Franks came into Gaul they were pagans, fedt they were 


soon converted to be Christians. » 

33 » Franks were too powerfu} and too far off for 

the Byzantine emperors tc have much real 
^j(Wt»ntiuopie, authority over them ; so they wer^, hold to be 
friends of the empire, and from Constantinople a gold 
crown and purple robes were sent to Clovis. 

34 , On the death of CIoaSS, h^^dominions 3^63^ divided 
Bu«se«or. f{ among his four sons. ^’or;Vver''|| ce^ 

^ during the whole pejrjp4»5^^''^ first 
d^kWJ<S^k4 Merovin'git^^^*' < 

| 3 r«#^fiwdNyovis), 

mevtt - 
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35. In this state of yitairs :i reitjarkabie arrangement was 
ma 4 e: the real power p>dsscd infj|» the hanrls Mayors cfow 
of a sort of prime inimster’^"$tyled' the Mayor 

of the Palace, - an oft;cef‘;c|iosen by the nobles to be the 
guide and conlrollcT of the "soverts'gn. ^ tJie Mayor of 
the Palace had the coinrnaud of the army, he was tjbe resil^^ 
king and carried on all the affairs of the natioi&|l«!(^iIe the 
phantoms of royalty called the “ sluggard king ? fih 
iitanU) conibeci the long yellow liaii which they rti^arded ...i 
as the sign of their kingship.. ^ --a : 

36. One of the most celebrated of the Mayors of the 

Palace was Karl, or C harles, M<irteh who up- - 

held the Prankish power most vigorously, and, 

what is more, by his defeat of the SnracetiS^ in A. D/ 
saved all P^urope fioin being subjugated hy Mohammed^^ 
rule. ^ 

' 7'K(! Saracen|^hn'a.sion will be rd^itcd ^ rS 

37. 'ti m^^son of Charles M artel,, "P^pin, siTd|t||jided liis 
father as Mayen* of the ikdace ; but under him 

thi.s n]).siird' arrangement was eitded. He shut 
up the puppebking in a convent, and was himself king 

of the Frank^hand anointed .such by the Pope a. i>. 753. , 
Thus tb%;Sedhnd, or Carlovii/gian, dynasty K-gam, Now, ■ 
Pep in V son and the inheritor of his crown w'Af^lhat very 
Kad^ or Charles, who known in%istory CbS^IIlk^ne ; 

and about.jJ|||n and hia do^gs we shall learn more fully 
hereafter, ", hy' 

^,0,',; ENGLAND. 

■':'A We must noyR;.|^ok foF^'h moment at another series 
, 6f' effentt happening phsq®r»:0^|l:ncr of the An^o-saato?' 

' once great* 'mjiph'® of ';the how' the '' 

foun^dadop^,BfehohatiBo'!;^thaF"j^fe^rds be Eng- ^ 

■ 'I'lie K^ap withdrawn 






Al3ont the 
s Beloti^ng 


lil^dle ^ tlie 5tb century various 1 eutonic t1 
to the tow'^rermati slock, and coming from the ^Jd Low- 
<3icn3*i|au lands by the Klbc incl tlie Webei, invaded %rita!tt 
^ for themselves new homes thcjrOi They toew 

nothmg and cAred nothing foi the or 

^ Roitic, and thc}/ did not, Mkc tli^ I ranks TO0>||f 

I md i^li||pn if the Romans Th^ 

'' e^iyiJIpKbefoic tlmi, and the ntMive Celtic Bntohs yvifit 
fc#lei4l!te1aved, or driven Iq " ■ 


tod North Brftam. 

these 
mam 
t The hi 
but the 

00$t the 
<5irman dii 

!lln 





* 'o fei. stf'Mii,!', 


I- 

vaders tl^ were ■ 

_pl€s, Saxons,, and '"JuS 
^ffas ilft no’^memornil in 
io are edU often spdteto>®^ "St 
whife the spee4^i^*iito 
t!& 9i tiie-vwoi«i^ 

0 of r*" ' ■" ' 




Ih'i ^ 

. r^'^hat in 
|:^ais the ]^ater part of 
than and Cbrisdan, prpvih 

.-iheathen land^of tfie A%lfis', ,, ^ 

of nof-i^re ' impoj^fee tte .kites ah_dj , 

K^s,”— 'A finally, e&ly in 9%fefiJWy.*to«der E^«« 

1^0 twas a contempotsiry an^iienfl 
Vari 6 «| petty dominions 'We«!-*i<’ite(j in thg(.ppc ^k 8 %dggl of 

;:,£nglail0; ^ ’ , ' ' 

■''< RISE OF THE SARAfcl&W#''.' 

4i^ ^Qjtpw come to li remarkable chapter m 
history, Europe, the land of 

the ,^iyans, Iby a Semitic race, the lt.)lk«wers 

' ' ^ of the famous Moham'med. 

riecled with this is tho rise 
jeligion and of a vast d,cnr#wt> 
played a great part in tb^ history ^1^ ^ 
the 'Middle Ages^-'^' 

or",, ^ 

the • ^'(jTed ^ity 

*iri ' Arhhf^i^l'tt^ 

’Of r5‘f4. Till the age of-, 

k no wn- > ^ ‘ 
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Qtiift jDnp^,,to'-v| 


■‘'■fiohQ 
‘v-fifatlH 
■'ltdtJftI 


_rterprisiiig‘-'merel^ , 
Ipiiftj'iiealingSi and - stn<W 

.l,je ' saidi-' ' ,, He eotiM' 

5 

well/ 





^SLeJf j^eived % room- 

iipCMi aH hi’s fn^nr"* 
^■"y, forsake their 


. 

,,, ^r&hrmii i 

^ siw ffetireiwfeJu^^^ sa' lawtuntaki ^mve j|pi» 
pfe^and'' study, ^ -devtiljQ^d a i%li^^U8 systeiia 
He ooe 4^|»t a j|«srtS«g,of his kinsmen, ** 
incen^t ^ he had received a < 

Ith^ and practice of thh 
the 






i,yet 
He 

Jedge h& 
one Only 


©re naa» t>c in his own cotmtiy 

was h great reformer, that*il gave 
a far more rational religion 
had bih*ti^aciicing, and that in the fundee blast 
J^ous enthusiasm the statteied Arab tribes t^S^e'lused 
■' — doctrines of Mobamiimd|fh^siltt<!n down 
fim^ Metotime, received the name uf tire Jtarafi, ' jl-hiil is. 
th* “ Hfeading " ; and the religion itself was called*jW», ~ 
tihit is, “ Salvation ” 

44. Ips Wife' and a ftw other iinmediat© -relatives Were 
hMits. prophet’s first disciples, di< 

.increase very Wipidly.* 'Ihe ph(^ of 
^im as a madnUto Pr an jinpostpilt; and 
j fOTced to Sl^ his life, 

leif, with his • 



fof this fiight^'^^ 
Ijars, 622 A. 
pal era 
'ijifceive4 




®fentriq». 

J* 

atMMilrW t 













|en l^JIarther Eaffc — Persia 0aSiMt lands 
ad, |o was added to Moslem 

te the West, itoat ^<<eststai4c© was en- 

besieged Constant!- 
nople, si|^n#t wfeh '&ey carried on a siege of 
! ^|j| l^t yea iiaJl^ ^ 6 ^ ) ^ 67 ._ 0 . . but every asstiflt was repelled 
1^ toweitts of terriof^ Greelc fire A sajphd siege, forty 
years «j|terwards, met ia In North Africa, too, 

|?d# 3 P^^ttcountered long c^^nate resistance ; but finally 
whole northern co^ii^^^t’e^ne, Tripoli, Caithage — 
jllas subdued, and in jfyk 710 a host of turban ed Arabs, 
"with tinslieatlied smmit^s^ under 1 arik ben-Zaid, crossed the 
narrow strait into Spam, and landed on the rock which 
name of then leader GibraFtar,"' i. e. 
3^^ the Mountain of Taxik)^ 

49- be aremeinbered that *‘a Visigothic kingdom 

mrnin ^ Spain , bht |lod'erick, 

defeated on the 

field of Xer6^/ iiAd 4ht B^^nf|^j^^h|hed themselves 
in Spaiii In the cour^4 they'fead^ pos- 

session of the whole peninsula, The eTfception^^f the 
moimtamous distrij^ jn the north, wer© theililtte Christian 
tongdom of the iipppas maintained itstlf^ 

^ 50. The amblll&l of the Saracens i|(ir .overleaped the 
**Ta(^nicag- Pyrenees They obtaigp^ t Jodgcinenl m 
Southern Gaul^ a^d-^wPa tlih© an able Sara- 
^ oeific CQtmnander^|Pi|^-rahm|^^ powerful Moham- 

^ 4 »aedan army of the Franlia, 

As far an 

that ^slem swayd 

." 5 i* hour^, ne^ that Chaiie 

" ^ * red for Christe 

’ a he met 

aod A 

tle^ ^5|t #ted fpr »aven di^s, aist^ S but m awi||^ 




;> '''A'". , . 






A'tsi 



ver tte'progr«;ss af 'the 
iiijd pt'ocured for Charles 



thfe .Satioens were‘i|fofe^|^'‘ with :yau^hler/>'!^'^;fe 

,> 7|2.' ■':This,^'%:tar^; 

^tx 

" the exprpsive snrnai«|j5 
which he is knowa.i# 

52, Whi!e'^;,1^'-Sa>r.a«::ens were ..stopped from pushing iM:ir 
conquests fa^^ier into Europe, they: hmly raothmd i<i 
established fhetifiselves in Spain, where tiiey 
tended a kingtloru r{',at lasted , seven hundred^J 
thnt is, till the v’erv dose of the hiiddie Ages. 

53, i^'cr a short time the vaid dominion which the 
cen;', had couMiercd held together, and a 

Single cahpli v^^as obeyed m Spam and ai pw, , ^ 

Ea/h‘.i Bal soon diS|sntes arost-; to'therjghf of ^'accu!#^ 
siou to the e',uipii,iitr. waia^ and secessions took place, apd'^ 
in a>, 0., 7'"f-; lae. Sirncenic r'trsj)i»\: cas d/ivid^d, -—^-oriic caliphiyt' 
reigning in Sprain, ai)d another in Bag'chid. ■' dp 

54, In the Eixs^'llfee iiK:>st i^ifljfrguishfd of the SaraC^^jdp 

rulers, 'Avas (Aaron II i,e Ev«ata in 

Just), who' becair^'^felMi a, a. 786, 

' M^as vt cont,emporhryi^>:<|^ Charlemagne^;, in the ' 
JVtg/:/4 v^e tindpa vivid" picture of he ruled and thei 

life he led*' 4tei ihe death the 

strife ; ' 

rahp]iate> 'till hi 
to the 'i\ir1ks. ; 
lig Saracenic , ‘ 


domu ! 'a m oi |he>r Baractrnal;|#k 

province aftersn^^tnother 'broke' oH from the 
b . 





knon:'M 


t*i tht: Wmi, 


the 1 ith and t^di 
55* la ' Spain, ^ 
was 

vfli^^Sl'he 's^pter 
" 'yearafll^fe a. «; 755 the^s^ilr he '- 

(^uplt^acy'of thQ to'^he M.||jPiish 

‘‘ , ■''',' 

5 ^ppib the, mtell^tirdh Mid4fr' 





gros^‘i^''5gtiorance,*^^^ftv *55®^ P®OpI<' were 
actively pti^^j^^'^lmitivation of science, 
'• Ic "fte sthooLs of Cordova 

'#4 tliose of iJd^WectKW o£ books and 

Acoahigemedt at stiencC and from them proceeded 
iy all that was ^tginal itf the mediote^^^ywcs, and 
i^ysks of I iirope during the Middle AgS. 


3?i0r a4ciiUonJLl detiih ve ctiapter on C ivilt/*iUon m MiddJffi 




Franks 


S^ngland. 


4U:4ALYTIC SYNOPSIS FOR REVIEW. 


A ^i^igoihir kmgdt m f«anded hcic just befoic the 
downfall of Rome, — fust of ^be new kingdoms, — lasts 
for three ccntuncs, till ovcrthi :>wn b) the Saracens m 
.*thc first half pf the 8th century 

' The h)prtdi0«lhs of ilip l^nkisli Vmgdoin laid by 
Clpvis, of the — Mtiuvnigian 

] dynasty ionl'mue^ tirnboul allmtury — sujwseded by 
Peput, sun of Clwrk?^ Martel ml fat er of Charles 
m igne, wh ) becomes li I ranks abdut the 

midfll cjjIlU e 8th c^-ntinv 

Tn||H| of Celtic Britain b Tow Germ m tribes, 
\ngS|Saxons etc., jiMbefm the iowntall jfRcrae, 
. — ^forimtion jf irious petty kingd^n-^ — all be( me 
pi icticallv united as Ln(.lamp, hi the early part of the 
. 9th century, under P gbett 

The first bifbauan kingdom of the Visigoths omki 
^ Odoacer cstabli^^^ ^ ^ 4/^* — overthrown m lts*k th& 
years by fie Ostrogrths uhder 
OstrogOthic kiTigt|£>t|i'’^1a$tS siYt\ years «»yer- 

tSwou 1 hv the Eastern and wied b|l4||^ntme 

' Exarch, — the Votnbmrds take possession pf adl 

kings and the feyxantij# 

< ,£«iFc]t» role ibe tune of Ch^leinag^ f 
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B^MpftiE OF^HARE EM AGNE, 



interesting diaper “in the history of the Middle 
' ia&|itr©aitcd Ages is now before ns. We are to see Kow^ 
the ruins of .the dilapidated Western Empire ; 
' WCsre for a 4 iine rebuilt into 
Alt imposing strn^^ by the 
ge^s o! > great man, the 
gi'sl^fest figure of the Middle 
Ages, — Charlemagne. 

■ ^. Charlemagne was the 
Gh*«iema^ne'3 son of Pepin, the 
fjj-st of the Carlo- 
monarchs, — ‘that I^o- 
pin w|io shut up the*, imbecile 
puppo^mg' of the 'Merovin- 
gian line !mrl assumed the sovereignty of the Franks. He 
was t>om about a. d. 742. The real, name of iliis great 
man was Kail, that is, Charles. Though best known by his 
;]^rebph nainp of Charlemagne (Charles the Great), we must 
, |*ttnemb^r that he was no Frenchman in our sense of the 
but a thorough Teuton in birtli, instinct, speech, and 
^.ns^idence.,^', 

I&e kingdorh of tlie F/anks, to which Charlemaghe 
*ng, fell heij: on the death, of his father, formed ap 
extensive dominion comprising portions of th^c 
oimtries^ We now call France and Germany, — for H 
/(“ine^bered that the specific countries, Fra^be and 
\'>4irf not yc't exist s'. ,P 

' half ‘of & 

^ll^y war'^vided' petjyeen': the lumbar# 





into existence* but 

„- fer Pf feefcfe ’anx|t#nrring stateij,, Spaiin was^ coi»terao'W«rv 

" qife/tbe tvM of the'" 3 Moslems. 

6 j* In the mean time the land of the Franks was lifting 
itself from out the surrounding barbarism of situation:<i| . 
■'the new races, and was the.^^enter', of that ^*^ 4 '*^**“”^;;;')' 
Teutonic civilization which w;^ struggling 
It is important to bear in mind the codii^n of 

European world at (he time Charlemhgne cain 04 
stage, ftfr^^if will help us to understand the work 
how far he ^pceeded and how far he failed. ; 

Th^ ilyKng idea of Charlemagne was the re 
Of tJp;|^oman Empire, — the building up 
oti^-Germa'i^ of that Colossus which h 
toppled ov^^^ecause it rested on the too narrow baS 
Latin nationality. In executing this design he aiot| 
use all thoplements of civilization that the tim^s^rei 
aiid espe^ia^ly these tw^o great elements, — 
and instincts of the Teutons, and the pow 

the Christian Church, flence we find hinivht|irp' 
whole career, carefully, cherishing all thpsq'^bld 
institutions upon which the mass of his peopl^^l’Ookld: 
deep reverence, while at the same time we behold 
protector of the Pope and the loyal and ardent cham; 
of the Chufeb; • ' '^'v 

63- It was in ;|Pp^ort to realize his gr%|^ idea 
Charlemagne .the numerous jyai;s|^i|^t *r '' 

and expeditions filled the fom-six. Vears '• 
of His reign. shall not enter iiitd the di 
wars:; .but it is ifeedful to understand tlfeiir objeci 
; result. ■ . ' ' " ■ ’<3 

\ 64, The ^ost important of Charleinagne’s militi 
j f^rfees were 4irected agains^ tire fierce pagan 

.srod- th4:3 wild Sejnhians ' , y ■, 

To .appreciate^ Ae itnpor- 




0i||lies€ we ttiust try to raaH/e that the eastiPrixIrOh^ 
t of the Frankish land, that the -eastern boundary of 
Charlemagne’s kingdom, on tienjtimt jside of the Rhine, 
1^^ i^to and abutted on the e\tensWsketch of <ountiy nr 
Ilfddle! Europe that was stdj in the hands of the vanous tm- 
tribes. As long is iht sr i ationahties resjumed in 
tfe^waiUke, savage, lud pigan tondilion, they would ^press 
hiSlEttily on the struggling civili/alion of the rrankiih ^ng 
' ^ and would t ndanger, d not utlerl) destroy, its progress 
Ii€5iio^ to subdue <Lnd especially to C hnstianiiid^diViw tribes 
extend the domain )f organized md law-govefned so- 
Into Uu desert waste of Jeutonic bitfeadsm ^ ’^s 
^atnain object wUh ( harlemrgne 

$5 With the Nixon confednation, formed by v > no us 
t<#»r*with tribes on tht Wesrr ^tnd the Flhe (the « 

^ line tribes from among which the Saxons 
and Angles^^JlidtO ronquf red Biitajn three confaries before 
this, had gone^t|b), ('haikm igae h ul tin greatest trouble 
He repeatedly lltecheci into thei»* c ount^y and subdued 
them but dieyj;:^A|^|;antly ose up it was only 

y' #fter some tefrrijjite acts of \ c ^canr^. - fur example, he one 
idjday lifid 4200 prisonei*- hanged, -—lint they at length sub 
. Hdlted to be baptized and to beroirie pcact ible subjects 

Soon afUr this the Ba^ ihians ittempted to render 
, mmrn con thcmselvts iudcptii lent of the Fraiiki h pow 
el* tire assistance of the Avars, a Tartar rire 
hatypinow call,Hmigar5^ ^tben Panm/nui), Char 
overpowered the Bavauans, Incorporating Bavami 
his Herman teriitory, and he then revenged himself 
Ifee ,^vars by conquering them, taking th( ir timsures^ 
^4 annexing Hungary lo his dominion Thq result of 
p’l^ademi^ne's conquests on ihe east side of the Rhine wm 
Germany was for the first time all united under oftei^ 
'^'head^ and on that side the Frankish kingd^^?^ exbnid^ 
to tbfe Confluence of the Danube with the The% and tfc 


M., 




^ MMP/m OP i^/AMPMAom 337 

167* Ag^itot the Sar^ens in Spain Ch irkniAgne mad<^ 

4 ^ important eA^peditJon* 'Die capture oC Sar 
agos^na laid Af^agon lyld Na\arre^ it lu*. kci, 
aad be umicd the wbofe couniry as fii as the I' bio to hr> 
own kingdom as a Spanish province. Dm mg his /eturn 
the leat-guard, under Roland, ^'iffcr* d a defeat in the 
of RopcesvaFics m whuJi the bravest rhimpjom rf the J 
Franks were destiovtd Ihis <'Om< wh t tarnished the ^ 
rels Chailemaijia hid ^^ou »n Spun, but did not undo the 
substantial results of tlie (. xmpayn 


68, We must now see \ihil CharlemagBe did m Italy# 

At this period the ]#gmbards wc 1 C \erytroai»l( ^ ^ ^ 

sonic 10 the Popc,^ 0 nd frequnitly assi'kd the ^ S® 

Roman mniPM)' ' dingi) when Rope Vdn n> I 

on Charlemagne toi aid, tl e 1 ranki J) inouarch rrossfiicktei: 
Alps, icfeited the lombard , shut up Ihtir king m a 
astery, and hum- it wsummg tin famous “iron crown**’ 

L imbardy, united the whtde of I npr r Vt the 
of till Franks (a d 77 C ^he saii^ilrae he ^onfritl'o^'^'l 
the gifts made hy Repin the Rojie 1 

69* The mncrii i ll ol all thc^ "wars and couquea^S 
whi< h wo h a (ksc^ ibc was that by the >ear 
800 rharlernagn^, who It ul inhented from 
Ptpin i kingdom scmcel) i pul to U Caul, found hitnsolf 
lord of i domimon as hrge m tlie anuent Roman Fmpne 
of the West, and extendmg tiom the 1 iiro (m Spam^ on the 
west to the Flbe in^hc iksTtheost th Ih^ss 
the southeast, and Including half of Italy, with CorWl^^ 
dmia, ind the JpiFeinc Isle^ ID fell heir to a 


be was now master of au empire, s 

70, The year a t> 800 forms the iim«o of Chark 
ME^nCb leign. The sovereign had gone in crowned e® 
^l^endld state to visit Ildy On Christmas 
day Charlemagne and hi> court were attending divu^ ser 
in the church of ht Peter^s;, xt Rome. Suddculv, vvhile 






ipnarch was 








,bf’'thr;4tai5^ la 

at, th^' t^ope, ’Leo IIL, placed 

soleiiiiily salutc-id him as “ wit^ 

|S(title of Charles "I,, C.€isar Ai/cusTOj^rf ;; , 

tThe latter years of Charlemagne’s llSPwre spent in 
^^e’s labors for the consoHdation of his empire and 
the elevation of his people. In activity, in a 
desire to be ever doing something^ Charlemagne 
l^d Napoleon, lo’om the affairs of his own house- 
the state of the markets, and even to the' mpn- 
Tin the most distant parts of his empicie, he made 
acquainted with everything ; and he^^.’^eiried out 


^of invention and 
L|fom tlj^em. 


him by his astonishing povv^ 

"and the amount of work he exacf[ 

.>^('^^,/;Chariemagne was a great patrSti‘"of,“,1iikming |nd 
’ Jeamed men. lie was himself , a' ^od Latin 
scholar, and he knew something '"''pf Greek. 

' ' was he was usually surrounded by learned 

drew to his court from all quarters, 
Lifl^ to hold conversations on liter- 

* The emperor, iiis and all " 

formed what wife' called the 
Palace.” Fond of literary pursuits, Charle- 
grarnmar, rhetoric, music, logic,,, astronomy, 

' ai|d iJilto;|i£histOTy under his learned friends f and even 
considerably advanced in ..jg^ars he took the ■ 
the art of writing, accomplishment 
h%ry unttsual except ailibng chureWfeen. 

Kdr wa^ the emperoFs interest in education confined 
fton to his oym household. Each of the numer- 
|i^l»*opie- PU 5 n^nnasteries that he endowed was, 1^ 

a'-; school ■;^He had copies, of the TOtin^Sv;^! 
.pade; andMiistribufi^d among lhe%|| 
of'; old, Gentii:a3n, -heroic balJa ^ 

gre,^iy 





heroic 5itature! and 


Perflmsn and 
habits. 


majestic . In his habits he was 
plain ^art9^K|M^t&3iis. He dined off four 
dishes, and^fcliPBry fond of roast venison, newly killed and 
serv’ed up to In’ni on the spit. He hated drunkenness, 
table, books of history and Augustine’s City of Hod ’’were 
often read aloud to him. HiS lov^e for the national Frank- 
ish dress was so strong that he never, save on a few great 
C'Ccasions of state, exchanged it for the ivoman garb. 

75. Charlemagne’s favorite jilace of residence wa«i ''at 

Aixda-Chapeiie' (in German, Aa^rhen). He 

1.1*1 1 X 1 1 - - Reyidence. 

made this the northern capital of his cmjiire, 

as Rome was tlie southern, and built a magnificent ; 

there. When his power w^as confirmetl by his corona 

as Junperor of the West, all the world hastened to pay him, 

homage. The Saracenic rahph, the famous Haronn-al-RaJs*^- 

ciiicj^ who -ruh d the dominion of the Sar^cenSy 

Bagdad, exchanged f’Otirtesies with his grtat 

West, sending him, among other present‘51, 

phant, and a curious clock which stmok thedibpxs; , 

76. Charlie agne died at the age of sevdttty-two* 
la-Cbapclle, in a. p. cSk|. The yeai before^ he ha4 

only living son, Louis, to assume the imperial of kin' 
crown, Rut the vast strnciure llia^ Charle- 
magne had raised dm ing his htcLime tottered ^ 

immediately after Lis death. Louis, knoWn as me Gentle 
(/<? Dii^onnaire)^ was better fitted for theSepose of a cloiiS:- 
ter tlian for the government of a warlike kingdom.,*' His 
sons, among whcmi he divided the empire, turned arms 
first against* himseif and then against one another. Fmahy, 
in A. a treatj' was made at Verdun^ by which Fraiice, 

and It^ly fciecame separate and jndtep<|i^rt 



CHAPTER 

THE FEUDAJU SYSTEM 


The aim of this chapter, and of the succeeding four 
of chapters, is to present a genisral view of the 
Middle Ages, — of those great histone facts 
imflcm to all the nations of Europe during that epoch. 










Ti» rt«jst natiML 

f^ndahmfWm^ %idal 
Xbb system sprti||||W the pe^pliar rektioni^ *****^ 
ol mah to m'm aiOTill^the various Teutouie tnbcs 
tained |ibs&essiori of the countnes that had formed" wfeSltS^ 
cm ]^pjie’ by the iitn certtiiry i( had spread the . 

laiids to vhich the German conquests extended ; ^ 
hwied throughout the vhole Middle i\gesj and it |#^^sedt 
aw ry only v ith that extensive benes of changes that marked ^ | 
the advent of modern history proper . ^ 

79, E\ cry free German who had helped his chwijf Hi < 
quefing ihu country received ab hib share of the 
spoil a particular estate, which was called lus 
a^/ih/um.ui frahold, — this estate being absolutely h% 4 i 
pioperty The ducf or king, as a mattei ot course, re 
1 vtr) large domain is hn -hart Now, after a time, \ 
came uoual for him to grant portions of thw his own ^ 
to his followers ind favorites, on conditKai of thrtf 
faithful lo hun lucl doing him sc i vice in wai The 
gi anted w is called a feudum^ 01 y?c/, and land held ih 
way was '^aid to be held h'^Xf^idal hiftre '1 his tenure, ^ 
or way of holding, was hjPsfly nnlllce thi property that 
(tihdtal^ or illoftc d- latter w as a man s v ery 

while land held by feuckl tenure was not the 
property ]>y right, biifwan retamtd onl> during thepleasur|| 
of the leal ownci, and to king as the coiu3ition>j igreejcl cm 
weic lived up to The real owner was the i&^d, t/r 

hegi^ while the person t?o whom ^e granted the I ind wa> 
called his or retainer 

^ So. Just as thO%fngs made these feudal grints to then 
favoritej*, so the holders of extensive at/ads ofih» 

grants made to them from the first as “l^^*^***** 
their own) ga^^e away pertions of these to the ksi 
be heild by feudal temire^ and thn^ o’btaine#^ 






4 certain" number o£ trobptf'When -^eMfig , , 

« bv ,.bioh v„»U . 

r »f £ was that of milftarj' service and b^age, :-■ in 

• other words, the i-roprictors who held hefs from 
I tiie king were bound to nltond ids e.mrt on occasions oi 
’* cereinonv, and to assist him, iii case o£ »var, v.i a ■ '_ 

' nnfclK.T of men ; and the smaller proprietors, who held fie 
under great lords, were in like manner bound to appear at 
'ite Atlefi of their lords, when summoned, and to reiiuer 
th«n iiiilitary service, 'llic lord,;ovi the othei lim'd, was 
. bu^ipd to protect his vassals. . 

■' iiL, .lt soon tiappeiied that the feudal leiaire of property ^ 

' ' prevaiU:<l ovtir every other, i he gr*?at 

'S»l5SSr ^^ere ];ut (oo glad to beeoiue vassals *of 

khmst return for. Ute rich gifts ^Idch foey had to 
sotlso the bolder of a 

of his own aa:ord.^ve it up td ^ic3?owerf ul lord in his he^- 
: Whood, whose protection, he 

, 4bhck from him as a fief. Grad^fcerefore, almosMim 

:s„“s b;>« 

' abo«. it Kiogs wote vas^s ef ovbot kmgs t^. 

»0,«s lyiiiB out of Ibe bomiii*™* 

:*}iuB william the Conqueror, monarch ■of l^l«-ra, 

'j«ae#of >Sonnandjf.iS.'vass!rle-f the faiif §* I* ranee. ' • * 

aifeyv.op.' .th e,- Yirhrtical operation of- .-he feuw 

systtlil^s best^jito fancy, what took 
' couh^ about ‘ to undertake ^ % .war. ^ 


aMriMr ' systemf^s* ■ ■ 

»>?*'■’"' i.'cqaoVy about' to , ■ 'WS®' 

i»jo«ed:'hia-'«8ials.' Of detainers, ^.apg^f -»■« 

|if i{M.n :; iiiniB|witfa ift ;'Curtaitt ..tntUtary'rteti^,.|, - 




idmf tcingdig^^iiiacii a similar 

iP^i Jiroprie- 

m& iJto Aimers m4 

s consisted of bands of e|^ 

it, or at the cost of his 


^lence, 

at h}: 
and each ft 



the banner of his chief^ v** 


84. We have thus far been consideriiig the lic^let:^ df 
land ; iwat in feudal society the ijreat mass - 7 

the people i^ere not freeholders at all, but 
s^t. The serfs were not actual slaves ; that is tb afey^ 

COuM not be bought and sold man by man ; but" tliey 
bound to the land, and passed with it when U cHang^ . 
hahds. ^)in addition to $he serfs there were also actual J 
slaves, those who beclsi^ slaves by being made pnsohe*tl| 
of war or by being condemned to slavery' for some orir^ 

85. A fief consisted properly of two things, — 

Jn which the lord, or proprietor, lived with his 
Amily and men-at-arms; and the vHhge, or 

^StacMd domain^ inhabited by ^ tillers o| 4 he soil Thesb 
were either villains (infetbiuhi^ mile or vtSage), who 
were freeborn men renting land^or stpwdng for wages, ^ 
serfs, who W'ere the b^»||^llf (^' the lord of the soil. J 

86 . Feudalism h|P^^ 4 ad into all the lands conqueleli 

by the tri^^fefbre it reached Eng- 

land; and it was^firt-t' Introduced there in its iaEngi****!. 
perfection by William |;?f Normandy, when he conquered the 
country m 4^ P. lodd;*"*' He, as conqueror, cl umei the rigid: 
of giving e^tJItes^to vApmsoe^er he pleased, on condition 
W receiving in nStiltei military sei-vice and aids of money; 

87. As the Normans, on going into England, entered ^ 
cotMusered^" country, theft first though^dras to Norm^a 
build dwellings for safety ; and to injure this 

ca^% and surroundwi them with tpA 
lmlldin|i nsuaUy consiateib/»il| 





namely^ the bnej|jp4Wt^<w 

the barott^s res|^^,“ The entran%-* 
c^iewas guarded by the la nijO# 

i Julies a strong gateway in front |he main 

pet$$age through the gateway could be closed, in add^ 
m the gates, by a spiked iron gtating^ called a 
which was let down from above, and the arch?W9||< 
pplerced with holes, which nielled lead and 

pitch could be pouted ^n enemy. TMgray ruing 
llUmiy of these castl«^ found here and there droughout 
tid,*give a vivid idea of tb^ massive strength of the 
1 of the nobility in llu feudal nines. 

«8. By many writeis feud.ilism has been painted in ro- 
i. mantic colors ; but, in spite ot this gilding, it 
%itea. jjj pi^in l^hat the sys>tem uas a bad one. The 
.mass of the peopli^^liad no guaiaiUted lights, tliey were at ! 
f the mercy of the loWs , and though \\t may believe that un- 
del^ood proprieties the condition of tbe'^^peaple may not 
have been invariably or nec essanly unhappy, yet that sys* 
tern is i ad ically vicious wh^ h m kes one man subject to the 
will and cajutce of anothu Iiuievd, it is Certain that under 
this system there were memstroUjS ibust s. The feudal bar- 
onSj withdrawn witlpn their gloG^\ castles, and surrounded 
hfy a dependent and isolated vRIogc of serfs and tenants, 
glievously oppressed the people, wH^ hid n /rtalress, .seeing 
diat 'the nobh ^ were the mtrgistratif ot tin fief ^ 

im At the same time the feudal government retarded 
Mliiitot on tr»r the giowth oi^hom/rty, Kver3thing tended 
to isol'itiou ; almgdantwas a cluster of con^ 
frdi^^r^ired powers unclear a common head ; but that head, 
the king or cmperoi, lacked rCal power, .since, dldugh the 
poblcs and baanis owed feudal aEeglauce to 

Hire, when reused, could be ehfojpo^^only > 

let, the system was ^ reign, not^^ but of 






4 


tHt gradMally 

„ - , ^ . a. 1 he MunuipahUes ; ’ of 

j{. The A Whfd regarding each, SfadaUsm 

91. kicrease of the power of royalty was directly 

<5j^aed t0^n<Jalism, for just m proportion 
4# central authority was strengthened, tjie 5 . 

^^jlSwet of nobles was weakens. At % dutset, ^ 
new Teutonic kingdoms of Fri^m^ Germany, Italy, 
and Jingfetnd, the monarch the great nohlw mi 

what these were to their vassals, — ^the head of d S|S 
fiefs. But very soon the monarchs began to cenfef 
m themselves, and then they came into antagonism 
teudalism The reason of this was, that, being head « 
whole, the kings were the first to be inspired with the 
of nationality They sought to pierce down through 
intermediate ranks of batons, counts, etc., to the reai _ 
themselves They Uius to sonie extent put ibemSelvcs 
the ude of the lower ranks. At the same time, by<' 
decrees to be put m foHC ov(i the whole kingdom,^^tli® 
''hrone became the fountain of la^a^ as something distinct 
ifrom the mere 7mtl of the feudal ( hicfs. 

92. The second influence mentioned is the risi of l|4^ 

mumapalifus Under the Roman s}stem of the ^ 

there had been numerous free, < elf governing 

cities throughout the empire Many of these survived the 
shock of the Teutonir invasions, ind formed little republics 
or self-governing communities m the nudst^of feudal, 
society, Morcovetf. feudalism itself gradually created! 

’ timilar communities?^ In tto turhuleneo of the times, pQpU- ^ 
lation tended to c^Jalhze atpund the cables of feudal 
chiefs. The lords, finding them^lves greatly stre^thened 
see th%t it wbuld be to theia Jidvantsf e 

certahf Hence aro$o 

©rs -^^rovosts an^ b|dlhf« ^ 
illife^Ull more bi^y favb«fe«|i^ * 


is, to\^ns possessing regular ctoi^'^%hjch’'’; 
tb^rn. .^e' right of governing fhemselves'ijr nta^s* ' - ' 
^&^s;''%uch '2® ili'ayors and aldermen, clrosen by the hurgh- "', 
f^cinHabitants. 'These towns and boroughs' were' ' 
fWedom amid the desert of feudiil despotism. It 
that there arose that great power: in European 
MOdilty, the Commons^ or free middle class, that in the end 
only overthrew feudalism, but tempered tlie diespotism 
5 ;^ kings, and brought about limited^ monarchy. 

The Church, in its efforts to establish absolute 
Of the clergy in matters spiritual, naturally sought 

to ally itself with a great centralized power. 
Hence we find that the clergy usually sided with the Eings, 
J^'^irnd against the nobles. Moreover, the clergy ovvned more 
' ' ^ half of the entire landed property of most Euro- 
countries. Finally, the humane sentiments of Chris- 
Fftianity, the doctrine of the common brotlierhood of man, 
'^beUame a powerful agency in checking the injustice and 
ifife arbitrary power of the feudal lords. 

■ Among other influences that co-operated towards jhe 

Other influ- destruction of feudalism, were the Cmsades, 

cticea. change of the mode of war following the 

invention of gunpowder, the extension of commerce, and in 
the progress of knowledge. 

9S It was a system that was not wholly bad : it must 
, . have been in son>e degree adapted to the 

times, otJierwise it could not have existeg at 
' all F but it belonged to a stale of society essentially barba^ 
and it was^ overthrown whkb^ 

pot keep from growm|; up 


CH APTiER V. 


GROWTH OF THE PAPAL POWER. ■ 

' :> ' , , ■ , * 1 . _ 

0 . st %9 by which Christianity became theffl%ion 
of the Romish Empire have already been 

traced. We must 
now see how that mighty 
ganization, the Latin or Cliiw\ 
olic Church, arose, and how it 
became a great power abpw ^i 
kings and emperors, fioldir^H 
for centuries a controlling' , 'fe if 
fluence over the political iifftdrili’; J 
of Europe. Some 
of the history of the PAl^j^p| 
as this dominion of the Lal|fe 
Church is called, is absolute^* 
necessary to a comprehensioi$’| 
of the Middle Ages. ^ 

07* On the overthrow of die Western Empire the 
bf Rome, as the first personage in what had 
been the capital of the world, was naturally Rome. 
invested witli great influence, and looked up to, not only few 
religious matters, but even in political ail’airs.r in 

the mrivers|pt3^||^^ck, it was the Church alone tl^at kept pP 
'■ socijst)^^ The very barbarians ^ ^Wl'id , ' 

Empire were' themselves brought 
'S&iferch^|!;4or, barbarians though they wur^^' 
"'iteih' of" earnestness^ in- ihehr' 
:'affaim'''in It^y.had mhch t^. 



Papal Insignia, 


ie SwiiQr' 




:;|rtt||^e$ oi the Byzantine Emperor did hot live ''at K^tne, 
l^t.;||'; 3 fcivehha. ■ This caused the power of the Mshop^;'of ., 
to grow greater and greater. I'he Roman bishfp, 

I was called Pa^er, or Pa/a, father (whence Eng?; 

Pa/^f), and be had avast moral infln^npef though 
’ no temporal power. How temporal powetS!i:as first 2197 
red wUl now be told . 

B, The Lombards, who in the 8th century had fully 
established their kingdom in Northern Italy, 
P^t»r every opportunity to enlarge their tetri- 

fory sSt the' ex^ oi the Eastern Empire. They ra^de 
themselves masters of Ravenna, Rome, etc. But this*; was 
pot a change that w^as at all agreeable either to the jxipes 
pr to the Roman people ; hence the aid of Pepin, father 
'iH Charlemagne, was asked. Pepin came and saved Rome, 
and won from the Lombards the territory of the Exarchate 
tSrf Ravenna. He then took a step that led to mighty re- 
sults: he bestowed this territory on the popes, and this was 
the beginning of the temporal power of the Catholic Church. 
Whem Charlemagne had overthrown the Lombard kingdom; 
and was crowned king of Italy and afterwards Emperor of 
D. 800), he confirmed the grant which hi.s father 
‘ i fiad made to the ])opes. 

:er the death of Charlemagne there was a long 
iliSlv''§*®tiod — nearly two centuries — of confusion, 
Juider the weak rule of the Carlovingian kings 
of- Ftmoo, Italy, and Germany. 

R^^fOwer grow, a 





<xrcgpry XlJ., the d.fiv of Po|je,, .waist; "given 






POM'S/!. 

* 



ail :il4«itt:ers. When, howevef^-ia' tl^ 1 e - middfe' of' the 'lo-th 
ceniutyt the- sovereigns of Germany came to be Emperors 
of the West, a long and bitter struggle between the popes 
and the emperors began. "I'lie Italians did not like to be 
itnder German dominion, and tlie popes became natnralV 
the center round which all the anti<Tefm;m feeling gathered. 
The po|jes, as temporai rulers of Rome, were vassals of the 
emperor ; but as the spiritual head i>t CftrL^tenctoin, they 
held a position of peculiai- importance. . ,v a ' ' 

100 , The siruggie hrst bioke out on the qm^stionof the 

elt'ction of the popes. 'Fhe euvperors claimed tu' . ■ 

tnat a ratincation by thmn, of any rme elected qwarrui. 

by the Cvsllegr of (htidiuais U' b*,' Pnp*’, w .-, necessary isSm 
make liie eicrtion v<ilirL <d » 'ursc, d^e f-mperurs sought’;' 
to havt' p.3r)cs che-sen rviio wen/ f.o'orUih' ir //-.'vV \k’WS', 
in the tu -a, [rirt oi (he !.)a‘ ■> ijud dungs 

much their own way, ruv.i u'.ulcin.'ok appouii Gennaii 
bisl)C'ps to the pondficate, and to carr) mailers with a , 

hand, Jkit tl\ey were to be humbler I in a. most rernarkab%; 
manner, by tlic dauntless cmagics rl' mv,-- urus, a Irambie'; 
monk of Soahia, son of a, p^'a^'T r'arpen.le'' of Tu^rcany, I'hfss 
was fJ illiebrami, after\varcj.> kfsjwn (iJogMiy V(l,, one of 
the most illustrious men of the M'ddle Ag<'s, 

101. HildeV)rand was called in Idane, ii\ a. n* j 04.9, by 

Pope Leo IX., to assist in the iMpal >s)im,cils as . 
chancelior and cardinal This rlhee he hrdd ^ 

for tv/enty years, under fiv^e siuxcssixe j*opes, over whoni 
he exercised the ascendem'v of a gi’eat mind. It wa^ dor* 
|ng this lime that lie matured his ^ plan for the cc-uipletcy 
^emancipation of the Churqhly jBelieyihg that the ’ Ghutdi , 
supplicki tiic only means: which the regeneratkm 

Europe could be effected, he aimed td set tiial liw'ff awfe 
ail rU'erely eartMfc;^wer, — a" daring - project ; faff 
dreadful evUs period recpiii^d a powa-rful rqmcdy. 

' Id^'P’S'^i' 'HildebwcJ the Papal llirone, 

k;''A '4/ it* , , 'X, Xr'/'X 
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(jREOOTlV VII 


^ 1 ^ df lUs^first mea&re was to stiris^ 

%h«t hit did ^ called the right of itt*. 

* ’ vestiture,'^^ 

'l^y the emperors. This the 
f^ht of bestowing on bishops 
iSgnd abbots the ring and staff 
that were the s}mbols of their 
office, — a fpiin «vhich <ieclared 
their fcujjal vassala^ to the em- 
l^ow, Gregory caused it 
to be oidcdncd ]:)y a council that 
if ahy <me should acOept inves 
titure fiom a layman, both the 
gjtver and the receiver should be cxcommunK ated. 

JOJ, The Kmpeior lleniy IV. set tins denee at deff- 
Hcary IV and l^pon this tlic Pope sok iiinly excQn> 

Sitdebmnd rniinicated the emjjeioi, and absolved his subjects 
in Crcttnany iind Ilaiy J? on* thtif oaih of <7 Ih gum cel Isnraged 
^ this, Henry prepared foi wai Ikit soon there was 
brought home to him a vivid reali/ition of the appalling 
power of that unseen dominion tixat had arisen to swiy the 
minds of men. In eveiy nuaitei of his ( mplre monks and 
friars preaihcd against him, iii'uncctions arOi>e on (very 
Jtapd, ?tnd lleniy, vho f ntc-cil lUib tin vow or ven- 
geance, was foiled t(' l>c< tjiuo L humble suiloi foi mercy 
the hancG uf Gregoiw^ On tin 2i‘t of Jamnry, 1077, 
Emperor H( imy prou idcci to ( mosS 1 where the Pope 
^^Ksided, to seek the paidon i £ Ins powerhil foe, Ita/^as a 
wondeiM. scepd Ihe most potent sovereign of Europe 
Jhad to ^^ufer the deepest lunjiiUation eve;i brooked by roon- 
’ifitcb* T,t was only af*er the most abject eoiifesi»ioits of Ins 
thd standing for fhtjee clays in an outer codn of the 
" amid the cold of %mfer, barefoot^ and odiy m 

a sliirt, tMt ho.tvas jd^^lved, and 

, idict amoved Hteluy^ hgd hi^ 



^"j^Dved: the watr^;'aftd Gj^gffrv^foj^^ from Rome, died 
th'^ile Saler'no 

''I04t The successors steadily adhered toJiis 

policy, and as the Papacy remained un- 
changed while all Pairopc was sbakei) hy revo« sliccesaora. 
lutions, every day brought fresh accessions to the Papal 
side. The kings of Portugal, Aragon, England, Scotland, 
Sardinia, the two Sicilies, and others became vassals to the 
Roman pontiffs. At length the German Emperor, K^nry V., 
yielded, and by a treaty signed at Worms ( a , i\ 1122) for- 
mally resigned all claim to investitures. 

105. I nnocent 111 . ( r 1 98 - r 2 j 6) vastly increased the 
Papal power. He forced the IniperiaJ Prefect ^ 

at Rome to swear allegiance to hinn lie .set 
on foot a Crusade that crushed the AFbigenses of Franc^ t 
He humbled King John of Paigland, and imposed a tri|ht€f 
upon him. In fact, he in many cases exercised the powers^ 
of Sovereign of Europe, — an earthly King of kings. " 

106. The narrative of how tliis power was maintaiin^di, 

and how, on the other hand, it was op]:)Osed, ‘ t 

fills a large chapter in the history of the Middle ^ 


Ages. The full recital cannot be given here. Tt is evilt 
hard to say which party won in the end. On this poiixt t 
great authority observes : We may perhaps say that |he 
popes did succeed in overthrowing the power of tjte cm* 
perors, but that they had themselves to yield, ip the end M 
the power of other temporal princes,^’ 










s 

107. Durtno fw# n^ndred years, — compris ] ng tlie whole 
of the rath and the 13th centuries, — the most 
important e\ents of European history had 
relation to that senes of extraordinary expeditions 



CKUSA£/KK‘i 



Cmsades. This term b f tom the Firench 

Visad^ {croi:!c, the' crons), 

ades were undertakei'h t>y Wsxerrt nations of 
lire recovisjy of tho’ Moly Land troin th^ Sara^; 







^ It had bc^ ^mstomaty^ from an early period 

J^L^ages. Wstory of Chrii^ipnity, for beiievw from ©y^ty 
part of the Ctafetian world to mah^ pilgrim* 

- tee^ to the Holy Land of jPal^stine. Wliiht the Saracens 
'*rttii4itied masters of Palestine they encouraged and pro- 
tooted visitors, whosp arrival brought them considerable 
S^profit. But when the Selju^kian Turks, in the middle of the 
#itth century, became masters of Asia Minor and Syria, the 
; Christians, whether residents oi pilgrims, were subjected to 
most cruel treatment. Every day brought back to 
Europe weary palmers who had been scofled at and spit 
ttpon by the Infidels, as the Mohammedans were called. 

109, The news of the cruelties perpetrated by the Turks 
The <whng the Christians of Palestine produced a 

«r9u«ed. feeling i)f indignation tliroughout West- 

ern Europe, and aroused a strong d(‘sire to anest the 
progne^s of the hated ichgion of Mohammed, and recover 
tiftt^Moly Land from Moslem desecration. 

#*o. This desire was roused into art ion by the enthu- 
the Her- siasm of a monk called Peter the Hermit. 

extraordinary mm was a native of Am- 
dt& 9 iin France. He followed the vjrs in his youth, then 
* bUtzAme a monk, afterwards ictired to absolute solitude, 
and finally mad'^ a pilgi image to Jerusakm. There wit- 
nessing the ciuelties ot the Tiuks, he became possessed 
With the idea that he was inspired by Heaven to deliver 
the Holy Sepulcher from their hands 

III. On his return to Europe Peter repaired to the 
^ Papal Court, and found in the Pope, Orbanu 

an astonished but ready listener to 
'J ^Sneouraged by the Pope, he travelle^|ft? 

Frahdft, every^ere proclaiming the sa4MH||^^ 
f of ?^{v@rihg sepulcher (d Christ from the 

' desoiit^ 



^ B£S - 5 

1 ^ ,.. 

la appearance, and dad in those coarse weeds of a solitary 
^ {rom wljich he derived his surname of the Herrnit. But he 
wa^ fluent in speech, and t%e vehement sincerity of his feel 
ihgs supplied him with the doqa^nce that would have 
been intelligible to the poputar^H^^^i'^l his times. 

112 ^ The chroniclers of the period *exliaubt language M 
deserbing the innumerable crowds of all ranks of his 
which thronged cities and hamlets, churches 
and highways, at his voice ; the tears, the sighs, the indigna- 
tion excited in these multitudes by his picture ot the wf%4gs 
of their Christian brethren, and the sacrilegious dt fllemcnt 
of the Holy Sepulcher ; the shame .ind remorse whtj;jh iol- 
lowed his repioacht*s at the guilty ^upinenes^s 
ibandoDed the bh‘s«cd scenes of redempdop to the < 

of Infidels , the eager reception of his injj«ne|d«>ns to 
sinner to seek reconcilement with Heaveii' hgjl^ devf^tioh 
its cause ; and the raptu«*c whii n his dt nunciatioi^'*>'^f %etF^ 
geance against the Saratin ‘ neinH"> of God awakeheil ^ 
the stern hearts of congregated amors 

1 13. The cause was now taken up opt nb by the 
and two councils were held on th^ siibjec t m council of 
A. O. 1095. Al the second btid at Cleimout, 
in PYance, tlic Pope addressed a great multitude assembly 
from all parts of Kurope. As he piocscdtd the enthusiasm 
of the ciowd iound \cnt m cries of Deus and the 

slightly varied acclamations of Dieksc tl and DeU^ h 
voit *^ — it the will of God ! At tlie instsnt when thw 
cries resounded throughout the vast assembly, the hgui strive 
injunction of Scripture to the sinner, to take up the c^osaof 
Christ, suggested to Urban the idea that all who embr4bed 
tte $acred enterprise should bear on their 
fjiMymbol of salvauun. The proposal ^ageirljr adopted, 

V ;♦ </ and /M4s h ‘ioU iVtere the popular coiyu|>tion^ 

^had undergone m the tw’o great* Hwthem 





left the old market-place on that 
llotit re4 tro&s on the ahoulder, to mark them a$ 
soldiers Of the cross. The following spring was 
as h«^l^ing tht; movenient to .the 

|p>' ■ ■'.■ - , -5- ^ 

THE FIRST CRD s APE (A. D. 2096-1090). 

II4, Long before the season — August tlio 15th — -fixed 
on by the Pope, Par (he departure of the C‘ru- 
l^arl expired, the iin patience of tlu; ruder 
multitudes ' jf people grew too vtole.ni for rostra ml. Soon 
after the commeiieeniont of die new year an inmnense con- 
Cj^tirse of pilgrims, chiefly of the low* .st eiasses, and consist- 
ing pot of men alone, l>ut also 'of Ywamm and (hildren, ]3:ifi 
fiifOnged atoujtid"T«- Lcr the Hennit, on the easlciji fr<*nders 
of France, atu:l urged- him, ns the original prearher of the, 
sacred enterjarise, to assume its command. Apparently un- 
cortf^rious of bis utter iintitness for cummand, the fanatic 
ra$hiy accepted tlw p(Tiious charge : and nntier his guid- 
ance, and that of a Ikirgundian knight, named Walter the 
PenniieSii, the accumulating’, lorront began to sweep over 
GeiTuany. 

""^'-y'XXS'- ^ he several bands coniposing this vanguard of tlit=i 
('.rusadc'S amounting to uiorc than 250,000, 
' ‘ took Uie route through (>*enna!ivs flungar/, 
^feulgaria, and Thiace ; but being crithoxTi DrganiruUion or 
jpt^'Vision, they committed the rn(;^i dreadfuf devastations 
In ISfe countries through which the)?- passed, and were mostly 
and exterminated I;>y the enraged Hungarian 
peasanttT; Remnants of the bands sucjceeded in crossing 
tllO l^ipwnm Constantinople, but these were soon cipt ,to 
Such w^as tlic dis<istrou^ 

” a ({uartor of a million of individuatst'^^iaMpI 
aUogether'Wk^^^ ‘ 

the re^ll ; chivalry of 




, y OKti^diDB. ■ 


^ t . -.^ I ■■ I II! 

wm^ting for the enterprise, Ac# Ae sov^rei^ 
Aolt part in the movement ; but the feudal 
t^iiefs, each at the heasd ^ his own tassals, “ ■ ‘ 

ranged themselves under ifet^shed leaders,-^ 
of Bouillon', Duke of LoVWfJtiCfTiune' .(m the| 
kingdom of Belgium), RobeiC Dulw,^ Kormai^y, , 
others. Six separate armies 'were thus formed, which 
marched by different routes to Constantinople. 

Xty, The appearance of ihi.s vast host — oKiounting^^^o 
at least 600,000 men, exclusive of women and march.* t 
pji^_ alarmed the Greek Emperor vnth the 
fear tjiat the Latin princes might seek to secure 
tery of the East for themselves, and not for hm. It Wm| 
only hy the threat of attacking Constantinople that he W*»| 
made to withdraw his opposition, and transit of 

the (nusaders into Asia Minor. Here a^ th^'^eat dlV^ 
ions of the crusading levies made a jun^trs#, 
numbers weie increased by the wretched remnante «y 
preceding mob, who, with Peter the Hermit hm^el fc | c y% j 
their way from various places of lefuge to the g.8l^JSW,r 

”"118^ The real nerve of the grand army consisted of the 
maileti cav.Jry, an.ounting to over ^0.0^ 

' men. This superb body of horse com • 

posed of the flower of the European chivalry 
Lquires, and their attendant nten-at-arms, ^ 

^equipped wi#the helmet and shieli,' the coat and ^ools o 
i**'^Sain and scale armor, the lance and the sword, 

.AX and the ponderous mace of iron. 1 1« ciowd of ^ 
•^n fought principally with the long and 
tb^ formed a miserable contrast to the 
chWric array, which flittered in the bla.on^ of 
«re<| ^4 ermined sufeoata, fields and 







of tfee CrusaderB was 

inst'-']S(ice,.<>r Nijcie'a, in Asia l^inor,' , 

was '^ptsir^d' by the Crusaders, ' In tiieti;''-, 

l^'^roughvAsia^^ M march of 500 miles was still ‘ 
:ap€ befon^' tliey coul^ touch the confines of Syria, ; 
Sultan of Roum was prepared to offer a formidable 
l|e«i^tance. With an immense cloud of cavalry^ — the num* 
is put at 300,000 horse — ho hovered around the Cru- 
; and at Dorylae'um he suddenly fell upon one of 
two ihairi divisions while on the march. So sudden, 
onsets that the victorywgs at first with the T^rks^:, 
being reinmKfed by the other diwsioti, 
^ CruWBRs f^I upon the enemy. In close combat, the 
dexteiitj^of the Asiatics, armed with the curved 
Icfmitar ^d If^t javelin, could make but a feeble opposi- 
,;/|icin to .the ponderous strokes of the European arm widd- 
long pointed sword and gigantic lance. In a direct 


pvthe Turkish cavalry was completely overpowered, 
r the mighty host 30,000 were slain. This was prob* 
fly one of the ;nost tremendous cavalry battles ever 
'sipughtr ' 

'■ ' / >:?o, But w^hat Sohyrnan could not accomplish in the 
on effected in another way. He 

ittrcu./ through which the Cru-. 

a were Hundreds died, on every 

lip'^arch, of%li^,^.^t3j^ftitigue, of raging thirst or its fatal 
ation. The bpAes in particular di.ed||hi such 
: 30,000 men were dismounted on this march, and* 
'trudge along, fainting with the weight of their armor, J 
the burning sun. At last they saw, set jp the 
ows tjiat line the Oron'tes, tlie fair turreti 
;,AnTioch. (J^e map, page>^.) 

'^JTo, lay the.ca|)tt^;"bf 

'iQmfiitders, ' 










;_w*jX, :-T— — 

; the tiity held out# and dtoiring this time tV besiegers^ 

' to illifei' the horrors of^ %|nine arikd pe^tilenoe* iJbeir^ 
; weri either starved, or Icilled lor fmM, and efiifong, 

^ th<2 100,000 horses with which the march #as begun* 
only aooo remained. Finally, by the treachery of a Syi;kn 
officer,, (he Crusaders were able one dar|; stormy nights 
surprise and capture the city, June, 109S, 

I?2. No sooner was Antioch captured than the Crti** 
saders were in their turn besieged in that* city 
by an army of ?oo,ooo Mohammedans, sent 
by the Peisian sultan. A j|^nd and still mote terrthliS 
famine was suffered But WBly the Crusaders, by ^ boldf J 
sally, completely overthrew the besieging host. The wk^ ^ 
was now open to Jerusalem, and thither the 
headed, — columns, however, that were sadly redwed 
of the immerrse host, perhaps 600,000 men, which 
nally formed the siege of Nice, ‘•o cnomious had 
losses by the sword and^tlie climate, by faming artdMHH 
tiience, desertion and conquest, that the total lorcH 
advanced fioin Antioch amounted to only 
and 20,000 foot-soldiers, with about an equal 
unarmed pilgrims and camp-followers. 

123. From Antioch to Jaffa, 300 rnikss# the Crusaifdfcjl/^ 
' IjCiOved along the; sea-shore. Then they stmek ^ ’ 

into the interior countT\, traversing a region 
filled with place.$ wliich houily iecalledv»»oni# sacred 
■ tton.. At Hrily (ffty burst u|ton tbeir enraptui^K 

ga^. In thai^gliiirious sight, tiie long cherished 
promise and reward ^f Jheir hopes, every toil ^a> forgoM 
ten, every suffering jSi^gdd. The single mighty passion 
ho§t in exclamations ani 

ai|^ 4irrti^ inu||itw<fe,^ as with q«P 





to Accomplished. At thite» timfijf^jniisakm 
Uifegt «l th*" was in the possessioi^^ ijiot o^ th^ Ttirib, bnt 
^ of the Saracenic CAli|) 4 l of who "wiaai 

an independent government, and had r^ce^tly wott 
Palestine from the Turks. The cahph was det^iined to 
make a stout resistance , so a siege had to be begun. Under 
\ sky of burning copper, with no water in the pools and 
the Crusaders fought for five long wefjMj? before 
ifl^rey and ins stoimeia stood virtonous within the walls, 
Aly, to09. The niassauo of 70,000 Moslems and the burn- 
Ipg of the Jews in their synagogue stained the glory of the 
.^IjOnquerors 

Jerusalem was now creeled into a Christian king 
Ktng<it)m «f ^^Om. The princely and noble chieftains of 
leru^Aietn crusading host b’ their free vote pro- 

l^tiaimod Godfrey of Bouillon knag the Holy City, July 
Mfe#099. Godfrey, however, modestly refused a regal 
nollliroiild assume any othei title than that of 
^ t defender of the Tomb of Chnst Still, from the election 
of Godfrey of Bouillon may not the h^ss be dated the 
foundilioii of the J.ArrN Kim4)om 01 UnosaLFM, after 
the Holyt^ity had b«en four hundred ind fifty }ears m 
, tiand^ of the Mohanimcdans. The great design of ine 
Pinsi CRirsAins was accomplished. 

AftiT till victory many of the actors in the great 
went home. Among these was Peter the Htiraif 
to days in a fniuh momstoy* 'Fhe noble 
^ ^ hivalric Godfrey re^«$d five days less 

it a year, when !a^ dkd at the age 

paternal had bee^ his rto> th^t he 
Mosteto -ailtd Christians, He was ^iteded 
Baldwin, who transmiqul the cro^i^K J^*^*^* 
l^josujan, Ifelfwin djjj^ui^;, -jSli^pjposterity 
to ff4^ Falestlaf nmlfmitt IcingcbAn was< oi^ 
to <. n. i 


thu cro % | M i* Jerttte- 
|mrg, -jSli^pjpostelfity 
iie was< oi^ 


., ,_^.j:..,., 

:- % pmcmn CtU^APlS (A.'D. ry47-n49V' , 

■fV'^is^TV' Ow»*iibg',a:|w2ripa-of,half a ccatiir>'' the Christ iap^do^';;; 
‘;;'miiiioa^ in. the ,,East;tn'km^ against 

-SiituaUoA m -V^ 

the attacks the surroundihg Moh a in medians. . 

"i’But after the lapst.^ of fifty y^ars dangers began to arise 
iJl^realeniiig the very (xistenc^ of the Christian kingd(.fm/ 
One of the TurkisJi or governors, took die Christi;ini 

principality of Eclc.s’sa (.see nii^, page r>, 5a), and slaughtered! 
the Christian inhabitants (a, I ». 1x45). . 

I28» The news of l,.b.e fal! of ivJessa starlletl the Chrb>, 
tiaa residents in J'alest/jn*, and Jed them 10 la ' "'C/'? 

appeal to !:/v’rope hn" assistanee, dhis appeal 
was received with a ge^ienfl e:n]i:’sia‘*rr. :d.nio^teqnal to that' I..; 


which mar-vi.d tJie t''irst Ciusade. 'fh.; phfe- and deVQW^dv 
St. BernaivI ,oroa,c]:-e.'l a new Crus:), f.e Aloreover,, 
quenee euiiqed in ibt.^ Sec^ond (iv-o.ide ti«e two foreh| 
sovereigns of the ap.e, — tdenrad ifl , Cm perot Jlfc) 
rmd Louis.Vii. of Fvaive, ’ 

129. Thij arjnite., nuinbcrine geo, ^000 cl)Dice,,:troo 
moved in a. ix 1147, ami, fonowirei die path ^ 

of the earher (..rus:id(Ts, afivaiieed io i onsLuu 


o^oao cl) D i IX-? , , , , , 


tinoplc. The Ivurperor (.'onraef precetiing his a%^ pafeS^d'; 
the Bosphorus, iiud marched into c\sia Minor. But In^ 
Emperor of the Ivast, Man uel, being an enemy of Conrad’s, 
gav6 the sultan necrcl ir^teliigepce of the Genu ap lino ot 
march, and tqiaiishcd Conrad '^h tr^Judreyous guides. ' I^V'’ 
irssult was, that) after sustaining a 'glorious but unsucce^i&fh| 


combat on MeiarFder, th#. German amYy 

ha^ to,, retreat, 'to o(;ehe whole German, 'i 

|ost are saidTo'haved1^‘h\d^stroyedby the shafts and scmii 
-of the InMeliS, 0r,tp:'Hiav^4,|?eii^'^'of hunger and 
gT;’^30^ TTic French, *C.6 nis ■ V had meanwhile 
cilioved" ,to Nice, and -"'Ipenee, bidhgl.joinftd' by 

'-■'te .mimant of i troops: under Cdixradydhewt'WO 

'* ' ■ * . : e 








I 'C3^rf'n,t Laod5eci%i \M 

ed Jerusij^il'eii^, with a ^ere "lii^tiqiii «if dhmfrf^ 
|i|d Wt Etirope. ' ^ * 

^194 only uadortaldng tho of 

w D^unatscus. This Wils a miserahlb ai^d 

the Second Cmsade closed m gl ooo^ith tlie 
of the Crtisaders to their owu countiy. 

ih ^ 

■V «* ^ ' 

4 TH® third CRUSADF (A D 

l0;r,ty years elapsed before the 1 hird Crusade began. 

^ ^ interval an important revolution h^td 

Yl \a|iCu place in Mussulman politics Sallah-a- 

« ^ he is generally called, a 3^oung Curdisb 

^ jeliia^in, had uihW the Mussulman states, from the Nile to 
4|iie hiS^ single emp«K^ AfLiiwrliile the Latin 

dom, through lUttrud diMinclcis, was fast into* 

! pf weakness Taking achantagt of this fdoCSabcim 
took tovvn aftei tc^wn, and lastly Jerusalem, 

, . >iege bf^ f^rt^n days, A. D. 1187 The oily place 

l||tt B^ltMiined Ui Ijj Filcstim was 

news of the dxfldhhdn of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem called £o#th Third Ctiilfstde I he 
dtt'ce ^at W^atn pnnees took the ci oss, -* 

I, iSfl^aiiJland, as Richard Coeur de Lion 

Listus of France j and Frederick 


Fhih 

(R,ed4eaT4)r’^^nipf!|^f of i0«ilnany A. tax, 
tin's tithe, Was laid lip<ih (^hriktendofn, to is|^ 

*»• ' ^ 

^ While the Jh'SBcli and |hc fin^[l{|ifi|] monaa 




yi»|e4'’ their artfiies to 

IMrtWuled*' Pre^ick lpurclif!||. ”*1^' 


;ww« 



[j*L/ 







Am the uianrh thr6tl|i||^^t4:)pe and across tW 

H^espwJHOBto Asia Minor was, a isKpkito *>u<xess tj^or 
tunat«*lv, the cnip^ror^met Ins (Seafh while bathing m j, Knje 
stream m Cili'cia. The «*pe4i?*«n h i\nng tittis lo>>t its 
e\eiytluti^ fell into disotJer, and before i^e fjrussldew 
rcathed the borders of Syria, their nuilfo^rs had bees rA 
ducttd to one tcmh the oi igimf feice The rtajiHant joWd 
ihe French and Lngliish fora , bcfoie A'iiAn (Map, p a^ 2 .) 

135- '1' he Christiana iti Sjrm had in tlih mean time rai|fe4 
and were laym|jf su ge to Acte Now that tht ^ * 

chivalr} of i eropc came to then iicl the siegif 
could b< pioscfUtcu wUli murh \iooi In \ im Sihrlfa af-' 
Mnptcd io uhevc Am Nninc lous battles were t ought ia 
the plains aro aid, between the Crusidurs and the 
ni rnrb , and iftcr a suge of tuent} three mouths, 
suiu luii rc 1 to lh< ( hi ’Stuns a r> 


IS n d oni n of (he ruovuc ot the Mol ^ W #i 

St ^ ul< her lint th lo hr h jpL uc d hrd a ’ 

b tit r iruac-ni (i dv.' n^< 1 u fiom ihc 
i lu ( a se this ue si a i r h(^t d ( > hivn De^?n 
on the part f hn ,i \ugu5tttls it iM it kies (hiiMtef ahd 
mtohrable ariogmce ot Lion Lei uia ted, ptrhg^J 
\o h sonic jeah> \ of tfte^iiperioi glorl^Mon by Biclu«id4 
137. Kiclnui rcnuinctL 1 d ifn^imd the 


me title vy.Ui ^ uioiu sneCf , 






a^rcfd to a fnire vith s Inlin, ihe. tef| 3 ts of ^7^ 

which wrte, on the wh<ik iaxoia-bie U t!;ij|? Christiaru^, j|1i4 
preditible to tht' Ubeitiiuy nul t demacc of die Mohatif- 
ifnedauh ^ 


^ !ftieharcl t >f>L In^uen^artun from the \r < irtobt^r, a 1193 
Itemg %tai»ed as 1 pn^nner of the Austrian tnhdulfe w 

¥ij£»nait he djtl Tiot Irngland for nearly two year^ AfteoA^irtta,. 
ih^ lyetwren wh jut and kt hat d chert had Ijeeti esdiilj*! 

%ls«d «md jr^td, dted lu A* 3^ Thib 

history of thd T ^ 



MjsmMmz msfmr. 


2 ^ 




5 5 THE LATER CRUSADES ^ 

138. The three expcditioins th^ii |ust been clescribed 
Qf what we majf^gl^d as the Crreater Lru 

Cru 9 ft<$«t, sacjes Sever il subsequent Cwi^ades—UitLe 
or foui — WLie undei taken > b'lt some of these were npt di 
tftcted towards the Itoly Laiid at all, and the others failed 
of any great results ^ 


i DETAILS OF Till LATEIk LTUTSADI 

f^mirth Crwsade. Tbe dui fs of tb>‘^ C rusitV wi^ie animatet^ niorp by 
amoitioti and a «T^b|*it of nulitii) idventiro thin by nhjrioUfc zeal 
The}/ pm chased the aid ct a Venetian Hcd L} uduciif^ utidct: the 
control of VeidC^ Zan a eliii'^iian (ity m Dilmi'tii (a D jfzoz)^ 
and finally, HXSiaBad of ailing t > lUkstnu^ they dirtcted their course 
to ConAtATitJno^le, where the} tvertiirew tlu Gictk Lmptre \\ D 
1204), and eaitabhshcd on its ruins a Latin kingdom that lasted till 
Jk. 1) I* bo 

IpUfth Crusade, was the steim (f the Fifth Crusidf (a d 

Succ< ittended the hr t tp-' rations of the Clvfrnin 
but finally matitis were mii i d s'* badly that the ^riny was 
^ forced to surrender to the ] j;}ptnn sultan Theie w^as ^at nm be 
jre^gatdedas a contm iri 1 n of this Crusade in \ t> 1 228 by Frederick II , 
Isinpeiror bf Germ my H enured tcru de in m triumphs '^tid com 
the Suit m of I^gyj t to nty and set eral Others to the 

Clirl$tiaii Fut a Mw years all th il hid bectn gamed was 

Jtt^pt'away ftfp ^ y 

^ CfttBade. Tbp expedition, nudcuiken, m A EL T2'58, by the 

under the l^g of Navarre ind 1 \ the LngHsh chivalry under 
Earl of Oornwalb was ternnnitei by negotiation, favorable 
being oblaiyd for the ( Imsi ans IJli lasted for only 
years, the Lalli kingdom bemg l&y an invasion of 

f:h^ T^rks of KWiasm, who acquired poliBfWsIon of indet of Falestme. 

Crusade. This new disaster exoUed the zeal of the pi?A 
l^antis VK of France (know n as baint I ouis), who he? Jed ^|:i^even|K 
Ctuaade, a. » 1249 It turned out to be utterly fruitle^^4fl^'^f 
4 f^ ekIsttilNsd, and had to pay a large ratjsom-»48P tlic redewptw 

;rw«»ty-pne yuars aJTMUwafdis $4# 

m be th^ BighlE al»4 Il 




OF mJi'-cMrMms 


, > 'wj^ut ye&ult, ''fei^Avay trie French a»l’^4 

_ „ hiSsie^e ■ A i->ekUmiiiat disease broke out in -tte" ftxmy, ,iud 

>; himself djeci , lb^HC(^^;:.JE^warti' England, wnoNjoiaed with 

■ 'JUwi'in the QjusadiS, ''Wiyanced to Ealestine //b«t aft€r_ a 

'ifew' umR!pc^|,nt , ppeyatioikH he was coiaj>eUeci to return borne. Sojh 
-after the Iasi strongho'hl of the Christians, wa^^ eapturerh 

^nd the Holy Land fell completely iiiio the power ot the xMoIiamme- 
'dans. 


6. RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES. 

139. The Crusades utteriv failod in fheir immediate cr|^ 

iect, — the recovery of the l-loly Land |pQiH ^ , J: ]- 

the iioharnmedaas. Still, the effects '^!(^Spieaay^, ' 

lenaarkable cxpetlilions were very 

l 4 ’ 0 v; \A'c may note diat the Western 

act hi concert, ciiiie to know onti anOTSfer 
, ' ' . , , . , . ' •' Eirat v,0mi% ,■■ 

better, to interchange cnivalmus scrdjments, %''f| 

feel nmitMl s>nipathics, lu.d to enleriain more jibra||||f 
itVAiias, • ■' pTjI 

it is to be observed iliat the 
the East the Icnowdedge of many 
Jl^'bducts'and [nocesses tending to proiruot»j the 

and manufacinres : and li \va:. rlm'ing these cxpeditfbijik,; 
f^p.t iiiodcru oonunerce was 'i)s^ dcv<do|K:d. 1'he 
'iUritirne-sStates supplied the C h'lu^adei transport^^;!^^|f' 

;.mveyed ih tl)em stores and it^.unitionalipf war. TliisbrsdSfe 
M to a r4pid increase in the Comniill^;|iir^ niivigation'^'fej 
|L Meclitem;Uh^%M%^t^ apices' a^, other 

iental dilTused 

cp tradin^^'tfe|ISl]?p»^ VerSice, CSenoa^- anti 

'/yker /'Italian ok' 4 Jk;'' chores .of the, Ltn'artt, apd/,||h 

sla.o|);the'(^^fcklKmpire. ■ . 'V 
:Molh<^'r-.'effect was to 
dste:racy,^by 





msrotr. 


ence and* strength from the^ wmS. 
of surnames, coa^ distbcfl^ 

banners became nece^HSj^ armies -coatps^M 
b«ij'’eoUected at hazard from every chl!&!(|gB Sitngdom. " < 

!,; 144. The Crusades sprang out of a spirit of fanaticism ; 

' inuitectuai but their result, in the long run, was to quench 
fitect. very spirit. Instead of the mere feeling 

^ of blind abh^Itehce with which MoHammedans had been at 
1 '%^ 1 ‘lSt regarded, thany of them had inspired the ('hristian 
'^l^hts with esteem and admiration. Contact nith men 
other natiot^ilities had its effect in liberalizing the Euro- 
I hosts ; home with lart;cr ideas and a 

wi<ter hori2Sg[™|S^hought, and we may say that from the 
time of t|ij||i^^fedes a great intellectual revival began 
through0tlti.S*l^^‘*OTrope. ‘ i / . ^ 
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CHAPTER VII, 


CHIVALRY,-^ ITS RISE AN0 DECAY, 

145, CmvAiRY sprang out of feudalism, and was its 

brightest flower * it gi'ew inlo a great insti- Ofnitmi 
tution that for several centuries exercised a 
wonderful influence on the manners, ha!)i(% and 

sentiirjMits of men in all the nations of Western 

it WjS#* bi ought to maturity and splendor by the Crusadti^l^ 
it wa$^|aished to fantastic exu ernes, and it c^sjed to eXitSjl 
Avheti fteiidal society passefl away ^ 

146, Chnahyhad ongin tP Hvo pectSja^CS in 
customs and instinct-* of the (lOilnc m? es, — origin 

tlx gteat honor paul to the protesMun of ann^, ' * p 

and the high regard and delicate gdlaniry of the Tcut#li!!l' 
towards the female se\. Wh‘ n huicfalism had become a 
regulat system, — say in tlic mth ccnUity, — it was , 
custom for the sons of the various \as>als of a lord to form 
a little^ couU, or sehool, in hi . t^astle, wheie they were Ch- 
eated under las eye and along with the members of lua j 
family in military exercises and feudal etiquette. 

147, From the age of stven toiourieen llu‘ harne jgivihai * 

to these boys was oi parlefj old ^ 

English ballads, c/itl/l. The page attended the 

ladies of the itjan^iou, following them in their walk», or |yc- 
companying tiScy rode out hawking ot hunting, 

lie thus taught obedience and courtesy, and in addition 
he was^lsistmoted music, chess, the doctrines ^ rel|gion, 
and the use of light weapons. Being constantly surrounded 
^^-dies valiant ,kn%bts, Ins earliel^t impressions 
of gallantryj^ love, 'U|d,i?r4very, Hsually 
elected soi8efi^^iifieompli$hei|^ ydung lac^ 


MBDiJUTAi. msTORy. ' 

wliose he displi^^d all his gallantry, and who urtden- ^ 
took to polish his manners, The love of God and the 
ladies, $ays Hallam, ‘‘was enjoined as a single duty. 
He who was faithful and true to his mistress was held sure 
of salvation, in the theology of the castle.” 

X^ 48 . At the age of fourteen the page became a squire; 

and just as the page was the attendant of the 
, ‘ ladies, so the squire served the men. The 

squire was employed in various subordinate offices about 
the castle ; but his great duty was to follow his lord to the 
|5f‘battle or the tournamont, leading the war liorse. When the 
of battle came, he arrayed his master in full c^mor ; 
he kept behind him in the tight, handed a fresh lahii, led 
in a hoj:se if las lord was dismounted, and clashed to the 
rescue if he him hard pressed, Such were a st^uire’s 
duties till he reached the age of twenty-one, when he attained 
goal of his ambition. — lie bccanje a knight ijniks). 

The admission to knighthood Okeuled by an 
Ceremonial of unposing ceremonial. IJaving fasted and 
knighthood. confcsicecl all his mns, the candidate prt^sed a 
night in prayer and watching. Then, havijug bathed, he 
WUs dressed in new rolns, — an nnderkjrtle, a ssik or 
Ijnetk vest embroidered witls gold,*a collar of leather, and 
over all the coat of arms. Proceodiiig- to the (hurch, he 
bad to paf^s an examination, and if lie was judged worthy 
admission to the order of knigbtiuiud, he received the 
aacrament and took the ve.ws, — the vow !hat would be 
•a .good, brave, loyal, just, generous, and gentle laiight, that 
?1ie would be' a champion of the Chtrrch and clergy, that he 

f iild te a pTO<l?etor of ladies, that he wouUl l>e a redresser 
of widov/s and orphans, etc. Then^tl'^e bal- 
leatlier and gold — was slung remind 
golden spurs were buckled on, 

the dijgt^ity, taking the aspi^^t^s 
' ceremony a. blow of 



'^4 '' cmy’4£/iy.—jrTs ./efs£ am drcav. ' 

, ' feo. The dress and equipment of the knight rarlec} 
fyWUtb at different periods. At the time of the ores* and 
Virst Crusade, the knights wote chain armor, 

' formed of interlinked hooks of steel j a hauberk, or tunic of 
I steel rings, hung to the knees ; the head was protected by 
a hood of chain-mail over which was worn a low flat cap of 
steel; mittens covered the hands, and pointed slices of 
mail the feet. 'Fhe horses were at iirst unprotected ; hut 
afterwards it became customary to sheathe them in com- 
plete armor. During the 14th century the chain-mail of the 
early knights was exchanged for armor formed of over- '5 
^ lapping metal plates ; anrl in the heyday of chivalry thtf / 
knight must have been truly a splendid and romantic figure, 
mounted on his nchlv caparisoned steed, glittering' ip Ms 
costly armor of ste<-l, with plume and crest and vizored 
helmet, with lant;e and mace and battit -ax. 

151. The charru tgristic amusement ui the age of cliiv-'^;: , 
airy was the UyamamtJif, celebrated on occa- „ ^ ' 

. • . .. . • T * • > rourneyfe, 

sions of coronatinus. oistinguislieu victories. 


royal marriages, etc. 'llie tourneses took place within 
were called the lists, — a space roped or r divd i 
oval form, d’he open spaces at each eml were lIPl 



stalls and gnileries for the ladies and noble spectatPffc 
The tilling was generally with lances, on the points of 
which wort, fixed ei(-ces of wood called “rockets”; and 


(he great object v. itli eacli Ixnight Wat. to unliorse his an- 
tagonist. Mheri the heralds cficd, alkr^^ fLel 

them go), off they dasheil fr^m opposite ends of the li^’ts 
and met in the center. Wlien one of thi: knights had uii 


horsed his opponent he came forward, amid tlic blare of 
martial music, and the shouts of Honor to the sous df fhe 
brave!” from the lips of the minstrels, to receive • 

fjrom his queen or his mistress. , Frqqi . tbe pf 

tjlesevScenes.that we read in the -.penes' "of 
oW'xhio'nicter frois's^tj.'it 






'piprfoteafic^ of 
^ ' , :; 
^jue^lion as to the ii^uence of chivalry, i» one ., 
thpre ha^ve h’^en convicting 
fepinionsi In many respects this inHnence 
l^hst have been good and ennobling, for the ideal of chivalry 
| 4 |as tefty and pure and generous. Valor, loyalty, courtesy, ^ 
and a hatred of injustice formed collectively 
^e character of an accomplished knight If these virtues 
were active among men, they could not help bearing beau- 
fruits. And there is no doubt they were active, and 
th^t some of the noblest characters of the Middle 

nursed by tiie ideas of chivalry. 'Those idearisoft- 
i^itied warfare in a batlrirous age, by inciilcaling huiianity 
and courtesy to enemies ; at a time when this obliga1|'0hfe of 
honor were feebly fell, they taught a scrupulous adherence 
,,.to cuie's word and to all engagements I and they helped ele- 
■ vate woniiiri to her proper place as .thd equal and companiori 
of by making her the object of chivalrous attention. 

X 53 ‘ ^tih, no‘ Institution can radically change human 
hifeltCMdc nature ; and it is hot to be doubled that there 
were those who wer€ not true knights, that 
gSilfcritry often degenerated into licentiousness/ that a per- 
^^^feious thirst for military renown was nourished by chiv- 
and that the Wholesome sense of honor fmally clegen 
dtA.o punctilio and fantastic notions, the result 
oi Which long lingered in the practice of the duello. 

,1:54, The of chivalry declined with feudalism, 

,Ow«j»owdfiif, of whichitwas largely a product The com- 
‘ ^ 1? plete change in tiie mode of warfare effected 

Invention of gunpowder, put the knight atgr^at dis- 
Armor of proof might be forged that w^ouHl 
broadsword or the 

cpiit,.pf mail 
, Battles weret|iawt?t^ 
hapd to hand-, 



lpn|jer 



who 


(fearless and blamesifeia)^' wiS^v;ilniost--^TP^ 


■''•®ie' last of the knights of that knig:htljf 'i!a|id. 

' chivalry lasted till the time of Eiizab^lK' 
help thinking of Sir Philip Sidney as a 
the noble knight In Spain it went out at the same 
amid the inextinguishable laughter excited by CerV^^te^P 
burlesque of chivalry in the immortal romance m' Doh 
Quixote. 

156. Still, it is certain that, while the sfisfiM/m pef} 0 fd, 
the spirif of chivalry, its finest essence, lived. w 

■< - ^ ' efltect w t ■# 

From the knight of the Middle Ages grew the chivait^r^t^ 
gentleman of modern days, the elements of each remail!te|| ' 
the same. This is ^ character new in history. Antiqtf^^ 
produced so it may bQ said ^ 

owe the noblest^uthafitype the world has ever seenj’^ 
that type of mati^l^jfpich are richly 'blended a sense 
personal honor, generosity, courtesy, and Christian 
ness and helpfulness, — to the same^ipfetgnces wl^ich sha^d 
chivalry in the period of the Middle ' 




||i« art ' 

V ^ ,v. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

SBIVILIZATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


\ 

“ir ' i 

'UlClftfc AU't;®* 


I. THE DARK AOES. 

Of long period of a thousand years comprised 
in the limits of the Middle Ages, from the 
dose of the 5th to the dose of the t5th cen- 
! ttjry, — ^the first six centuries, from the dose of the *51!) to 
the close of the nth century, are nearly barren of inleiest, 
< aiid the term Dark Ages ” is appropriately used to desig- 
nate these centuries, 

158. .It is a straf\ge and mdanchpjy .vpectade to see 

Cause of the civilization, after i^o considerable a 

rei&pec, height ill the fall back into 

barbarism. This ndapse inis s6l^^||||^du‘cn laid to llie 
door of the barbarous races that oveftKrevv itn Empire ; but 
|| was not due wlwrily to this inrluence. For two or tlirce 
cdituries befotie tllfctructm^ of Roman civnlizatinn ftifaily 
fell, the foundati» 9 ft 5 ^ were undergoing gradual but irre- 
tarievable decay ; and the edifice would have c:ome to the 
Monnd of itself, even had no barbarian hand assailed it. 

f of the Roman Fanpire find a general 
toward the cultivation of letters, As a natu 
rjd resultf^^rfglj^l and powerful works ceased lo be pro- 
';|JnCedL The final settlement of the uncultured Teutonic 
sji'iuatioiis itl -Gaul, Spain, and Italy completed the ruin of 
: lileratur^. ; de learning themselves ; and the 

jqiative Latinized inhabitants of those countries 

soon sank to Hie lewl of the barbarians. 

159. A maid Tuuse of iiiis ioss of Culture was a change 

was at fhts time going on in the languages 
' * spoketi by the 'people, of Wetiiem Eumj^. tn 



the.tl^ centuries sticee^dltlg the Teutpnic coU)* 

%UQsts there was a grathia] brealfeiag up of the iirructure 
4he Latin speech as spoken in Italy, Sp 4 in, and Gaul 
The Teutonic conquerors, iu order to communicate with the 
people in these countries, had to learn Latin, but in learti* 
ing it they still further coiTupted.it. Tbus the conimcw 
language of those lands was a sort of broken Latin, which 
was called Roman^ while cias.sical Latin w‘‘as still written by 
scholars. The process of ('hange went further, however t , 
differences of (hnlcct arose in the several countries, ami 
koman developed into Italian, French, and Spanish- 

160. When Latin had ceased to be a living langtta|fCt 
the whole treasury of knowledge was locked t^esuit of 

up from the people. Those who miglil have '^tiange, 
imbibed a taste for culture if books had been open to 
were left- dCvStitute. All books were in Latin, which . 
did not understnnd, while in the language they did undfe^^ ' 
stand there were no books. To be sure, a knowledge oL 
Latin did not 7u/vV/vdie out It was still taught iu schOQ^||;; 
but these schools were confined to catiiedrals and moti^ - 
teries, and designed .solely for religious, education, so that 
the people in general had no ojiportunity for learning. 

161. 'i'he worst etTect was, that, as the newly formed 
•langaages were hardly nmde use ot iu writing, 

d — Latin being still the official language of 
public documents, legal pajicrs, etc., — the 
as well as of books, nearly forgotten. It was rare for a 
layman, of wMtever rank, to know how to sign his name. 
The charters St^re inscribed with the mark of the cross. 
In this state whatever learning ' existed was in 

the keeping of tile clergy ; but, according to the records of 
tiiej^urch and of the council^, tjliis was far from cxlfetisive. 

chief cause of this general ignorance was the 
books. ':The art of; making paper /,,,H^arcity of , 
^'1$^ w& not dll about 

' .''A 



ni iW I to this tht 

yt^terial w#e ,pjipyni<& and 'liirchm^rnt IW't' 'iftet ’ 
^0!3<|HeSt of-Ate^dria by the Saracens in the 7th cen- 
:.:i||py^'‘'papyrirs almost “^ased to bo imported iiiLo Kiafee : 
parchment .wa'^ "too cosily to be readily sparelr'lor 
purposes.* '' 

During, the free centuries of tlie D.irk Ages, we find 
' f j , ; „but few names of really eminent men. Bede, 

known ;v; ihc “Venerable 
f >kxie *' sd><*rn about a. o. O73), and Alcuirr another Knglish- 
alre idy mentioned as the teacher and frk l^d of Ch^trle- 
'piagne, were men nvdu*r i>i learning than <'f genius. John, 
surnanied Sco'lus or Engeha, a naiive oi Ireland, belonging 
10 llie i/Ji century, iUKl .bo]’)e Sylvester, who lived in the 
iOth century, were the two really original thinkers daring 
this long period, I’hc former wars a I'xdd and acute rcasoner. 
the latter an cxecilent: nialfiernatieinn, 

:,. 164, d'ike.sv r ciilurles have bc^ai crdled tlie \gesof kaitli ; 
■o f; but tl'KA '\v<‘n.‘ cjoue :v.> ages <.!f supersti- 

"-W: tiou. A oiinous illustration of tru' wdd fanea-s 

took p^'s'" sesbioii ol nien’'^ nnnd.s in tlv/sc tunes o1 rgno-- 
‘;f ftinee ,V' ns a geneial belief, v,ln<.di aror^^' in tlu.‘ »orn ctasluiy, 
S'.that.tne wc>rid '.vc^uld corriC an m dn' y‘-ar ioo(/ i>. ■ 
charteis begin wicii thesr words, “ As tl-e wor'ai is 
to 'its 1 iosed' Another sup'erstitioa was thC' 
. 'th'yij the guilt or innocence (li a persoii touh.* bf; de- 
furUd; by what was called the These ordeals, 0,1 

3^,.Ct)usiWcd of handling hot iron, wallrf^g ovm o^d hot 
^lliipyilsliarcs, plunging the ann into builing.;"fl\uds, ,elc. ^ If 
was innocent, no Ir^nT9,i, it was ^!iaid,.camc to him. 

froTTr diis deanie*--- o» parchment n otrioiis isracticc •. the 
irF'lbe tnpiiiastvrtcs would ijrase a TiiuhtJiscnta, and writ^j aat^ther 
vrritings are k*iowp,a« wnt^'^ 

' the loss of many 

w^kW'Offen 4 alfe''^e,pkc«;y>f .xvw<^k.|j||^fhe ■ 

■ "p ■ '(h' , ' 



f as w f ||WI:: 

litwAteH^t enfeeblcd^^ ittOirals ;; 

^iffp^riipted, and that .sodet^Mjl^Mtal 
sank tp a k)w level Agriculture i ^leii^erably back^'; 

ward rendition. There is not a dkcovefed ' 

for several centuries of any 

Everything had to he made on the places kl^S,tn j, 

the 9th century, had their clothes made by the “woirien opoil I 
their farms. 'lo traffic tb( le were great obstacles ^ for in 
the la^^less state of society a merchant ran constant ii$k of ’ 
being lobbed, while in the domains of cveiy feudal lord a , 
tojl w'as to be paid in passing his bridge, or along his high^ 
w^ay, 0^ iit his market In Germany especially unscrupulous ' 
robbeiy vas prai tu cd by the great, who,*from their gloomy 
and inaccessible castles, issued forth to harry the ! md and , 
spread tenor over the country ^ 

166. ]f it be isked liov it hippcnod thst a few sparks 
anneiit learning survived thioughout this Jong influence " 
winter, we can ascribe thru preservation only to Church. 
Chustxanity. Tht Church was the bridge across the chaos, ! 
and linked the two peiiods of am lent and modern civiliya^ 


tion We cannot fairly 1 ite the knowledge of the clerg/ht|pj^' 
during the Park Agts , but, such as it was, cleric d cuba^i^^ 
alone kept Europe tr>m lapsing into intdk{tual barbansm**^; 

167. In tln^ good vNoik of the Chur the most acu\a „ 
agents were the monks. Monarlnsm, or the . ■ 

practice of retirii^ to a solitary and contempla- ^ " 

iixm life, took p3e4h At hrst gi^nks were geU'^ ■, 

eitaliy laymen, but in time iMf all belohged to th^ priestly 
©filter, and came under certain vows. 

168/ The monastic system w^s introduced iut<yW^f<&jfcferu,, 
feiprope early In the histoiy ‘^bi di® Cliristun xi*e eiwMseic- 
CWrch j Wi ti teebived its petfrel form m the 


at S|-.|ands of.Sv'.Bep'edict, an'^ Italian, :wfto 
yie.*|ftfStfconast'ery ,<^''Mpunt Cas'd'no, in Low;r, 

■is -if'” ''' '' '''*'■" JleTastluisUie 

Aots tbl Bcnedictini? 
‘ J,nks^vere the b«t 


G.M'K* 


huslK^nchnon 
rope. "« ht* 


li> K?.v 
rn(.)nas~ 


teric*! — • cror t<-i,l in. tiv- most pan h. i.ennlifnl aii'l u-rnote 
situations, and tin; in.h:iiii'.irii> of which were obliged 
tl^e three vows of eeiibacv, }.>ersoiial povertv, aurl obediertCfi^ 
e'^proveth in those days of lawlessness and barbnnsm, a 
%lej^sniF to mankind, 'riw'y --outairted heaths and forrsis into 
i Nourishing toms th<y affovde.l n ]tltv;e ed refngo Oisylum) 
fbe pfciTiecuted and o|)])ressed ; they ennobled the rnae 
minds of men by the preaching of the gospel; they pre- 
served the remains pf ancient literature f^pm uttei destruc* 
■' tion^aiPd'Werf ''th^ janrseries^of .education tod of 

■■ • ■■ * ' ■■ ■■ ■* ' A iAi- '■ V 


■teE AQE OF REVIVAL.-CiriES AND 

From,; the state of tlltsgm^tic>n:V^:py«^^ 
'''^jeflast ’section - grad^ 
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mlly recox^ered, j^oixife slowly, others more rai^iiljr. The 
coiwoiencemerjtt of thi^ tedtonition may be 
dmed from about the elose of 'the nth ccn- 
tvit% We cannot ai^pl}'- the ilkni *' Datk Ages ” to the 
period between the nth and the 15th oenttiriet>* for at 
this tinm we see thc‘ shadows gr«s>w fainter as we advaiiu% 
till finally the twilight reddens into our modern dawm 
170. One oi the first signs of advancing civiliasation, and 
also one of the great agencies of fuither pro- drowth of ^ 
gtess, was the growing up of Ihw/is ti) a posi ^^w***- 
tion of prime importance. Cities are ^always the centers of 
civiiiiiation In the old ilreek and Koinan times the towns 
htd, su to speak, l>een etcrythmg. Hut the Goths, FrankS| 
and other TeiUonic ima.dcrs \u‘re not used to cities, rmd 
even tij<>se Lhil iiad .u.scn eVrUrii Kiuope^under Komati 


eilprh; settiemepto 


inriucnce, deJ acJ vc’'^ t ach afi^r ok 
and lobt ToiKb / rh* n iinp » t i-icc nul focal freedtpip/ 
Howeovi, as cnjlirathm began to levive, now towns athfei 
especially in Ceimany and I toy, and tl^e old towns WOU 
back something of theii (ornu i grealnt'ss.* 

I7I. The I cal ini por lance ot oiese flerman is tOf 

be dated from their taimms union in ah it is 
called the /faz/s Th s was acorn 


Haniite 


* la Geim^suiy, till the of Ch Uf*ctiafne, it th^flo'Neofthc Btln'#!!* 
tary, therr 'wert? no twns except a few ihaL hnd bi^eu erected on the 
Rhmc airl r)atmbe,:% thi!<Mttwnars. ih next three IwnUrta 

years, however, We 5 > cine s u mg At the comment. emera f 

the I2tli centuiy> Henf*y ¥r vanpeded m rnnn pi ivi leges tt> thf free ciUe% 
Jttid especially toithen* anfeans, and i>»i‘ ^ gave a "oul to iiidusfery. The 
first town erf cte^ ott^the coasts of tl^ Baltic was Lubtuck ( a .fc 1 140). ^ In 
^he ilth century it became independent cif any sovereign but the Gfl* 
inaph Ifoiperor. ilatn'bmg originally a castle built 

W itwr dr fense agaimjt tl|j N 01 aenien. 1 1 purchased mclc- 

■! in period 

Tii feth^^1i^:ji|8i<SW5tuxy5 












raost 

was^wj^plledbytl^^; 
Ijy.sea, pilage by I 
'ama of the greatest 

/’l«}edom. 



the 13th cen|»iiy, of 
^^Ities. etiion 
|j| 30 ey 

the exactions of ffle PoMes./^It 
atUnce both to commerce and to 

% 7 ^ In Italy» cities rose to greatness eveipjearlier 
tti»n free Germany. This was partic^rly the 

case in Northern Italy, that is, L^ibarcly, 
here from the iith century the towns becaxh# every 
thing. Though nomm ally under the dominion of tJie Ger- 
nian emperors, they gradually grew strong, while the *^wer 
the emperors declined ’W’hat is called the Lotr^rd 
formed in 1167 ; and the peace of ConstMace, 
in 1183, the independence of the cities. The 

•Vjpeat lies of Venice, Gen'oa, etc., date fr<«n this 

fj^3* Wit®li||^oi\th of the toi^ns, industries of various 
mmsu.2 ' kii^f began to spring up, and trade and com^ 
fixture ^ inea#'^io spread and flourish. of the 

earliest industries waa the woolen manufacture of Flanders. 
This had grown tO ^great%^poil?tance in the 12th century, 
and the ‘‘ ilemi&h Ivme sold wherever the aea tjr a 

jiavigable river penpllfeed them to be ranied,j^ ^Chl£nfhnd 
^il^u^ges were the chief seats of this industry, jSid the weav- 
^ of theae ctdes were distinguishedvlor tli^ir democratic 
%pmt. ^ ^ 

’ 174 - In England, commerce, for two centuneft after th^ 
fioFinaft conquest, — refi^dle of the 1 1 th to ^Jte 
'«iiddk centdry^Tr-- was almost con- 

fl^pto the export of wool, then the great staple that 
cernwh^ft flut m the next centruy Edward lit, the'lathdr 
lish tJodiinerce, introdo^ itevINer t^af^cfiwse p 

li ft ^ jjifc hj J ^' rf j.ljC 

fi* 





e\^n8te*pf m .we<i3’% ,'; 

'j||l(»|tt> ;penod, ■ 'for, tftf . ■ fost "fi^^'/fenglish . , 

t&ev.isiw^adbn of a merchant* .jMfga^^o* be- recbj^izei 

'toiii'orible. ' "'■ ' , 

175 . The commerce of the South of Europe was;temi^ , 
the city-republics of Venice, Amahh, Pi^s^ mlid 
Genoa, It was chiefly with the Saracenic' 
countries before, the first Crusade; but the Crukadei them- ^ 
selves led: in J mediately to Che’*'frowing pr()spe>il|Nl^iire,^^ 
mercial cities of Southern Ivurope, and opened an 
trade with the Levant'. In Southern France, Marseillei^f/;. 


Nisincs, and Monfpel'ier, and in Spain^ Bar<:Jeio'na,\had«^||J^|^ 
flourishing commerce . . •- v ; 


176, The earliest impulse to rn riru if a cturing industry i||^ 
Italy was given by the introduction f»f a silk $jik 
manufacture at Palcrhno by Rog<?t Gi dscardf 'M; 
1 148. Silk became vtn*y soon a staple nl^ufaAre of 
Lombard and "I'uscau republics, and the ct®^^:ldu of 


berries v/as enforced by their laws. 
soon spread into Southern France and^bijp'r^|:i (in 


where it flourished greatly. , ‘ 

177. Thg needs an ^p!'ai*giug, commerce evehtually kd,,, 

to the organixiUion of the jw#, 

By most people in the Middle : 

mency for profit wvis treated as ft ctiine. The tradb, iu' 
faiptVwas at fir,^t entirely in the hands *6f fhc Jews, who \^^e‘ 
long the objects of cruel persecution^ he*i^ ’fed 

swindled to an almost incredible extent. ^ !t> V 

178, In the 13th ceuf:uryTjie trade,, in money w^atf'’ialehr;' 
•''Up "by' the merchants of^ ILfOmfear dy, and of.fhe 

'South of 'Frapee, who; began %e bu^ihgss of 

o%\ibdi» of, exchange^' and of makirig_profi^;| 
the Eombaiit! wini*'’ 



■ ttlSTOR V.: 





^sm€ss'''ms /ownd v€>nrtoeat,'g^,d 
ij^^'di^fercanie ancient prejudices. 
mr The^^;]^|tej.pg wealth of Europe led to a ,$cnsider- 
Sw^dihusion of comforts among the people. 


foft#. 



This is proved by the enactment, in the i^th 
6 iy, of what are called sumptuaty laws/^ — that is, 
designed to restrict men in regard to what they shall 
wear, etc. 

Z80. It inay also be noticed that at this same period the 
houses people lived in began to be of a better 
sort, though for several centuries after this 
I what we should regard as very indifferent habi- 
Still, it is something that at this lime chimney^ 
and window-glass were introduced. Chimneys were wholly 
Viinknown to j:he ancients, who had to let the smoke escape 
trough in the roof. I'hey came into use in 

14th as did also window-glass. The internal 

achpmmodatfin^ were, however, yet very imperfect. Even 
^ijldlgentlemen ’s litres, the second story (where there was 
pne) was approfiftlped from the outside, tlie walls were 
bare, without wainscot or plaster, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that neither pictures 4ior libraries were to be fohnd 
in them. 


3. UtfeftATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

I81. The 1 <^^ condition to which the European mind 
W , had sunk in the Dark Ages, as regards evejfy- 
thing relating to literature and Science, 
lieeh spoken of in a previous chapter. One of eatUep 
■ th'fe'iii'oyivin’g spirit was the establishmenf 
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, ;:i University of Paris first became famous* at the beginni^ig op 

century, under the teachings of Ab'elatd, a man of bold and brilliant 
' genius. The University of Oxford in England is said to have been 
founded by King Alfred (9th century), but it was not really n flourislung 
seat of learning till the mb tentury. In the year a. I). laoi it contaiucd 
^,000 scholars. Tn the J2th century we find the University cfbvdogu'a 
with a roll of K),cxx) stndeni?, while the Ibiivt r^ity of T’aris, in the I^tb 
century, nuinbevcd 25,000 students. C ambridge was founded in 
13fh centiny. The '^arlicst German univeisily was that of PragiHS^/^ 
founded in Other famous mediaeval .schools c.f’^^eaniing were 

Pnd'na, Toulouse, and Salamafi^ca. ^ 

^ '* 

182. The <'hief attra,adon Ui;it drew the crowds of stiicl^ 
to the iinivcrsilies, after ;i long sc.ismi of uttei; 
indidcrerioe fo learning, avrrs the rise <>t the new 
‘‘scholastie jdnlosophv'" in die r ith and i2t;h centuii^fl. 
Hie eliit'f feature of this was the appii(Mlion of the art of 
dialectics 10 siildle questions of niotapiiysics :ifKi theology. 

183. i’h-o great masters of this ail are known c.olkxtiviely 

as dte Sehr.ohn'.m ; and it auained Its The i,.chooK 

perfection, in the 5 itii erntury, in the persc^ns 

of riiotnas Aquihia.s and Dmes Scotus. Other farnoiifii 
soboolmen were Roscadln, yNtisedm, and Ih'tei Lomliani. 

184. Many of the questiom^ which tl'e sclioohni n dis*- 
cussed with great interest now seem '. ery frivo- Naturt- and 
Ions, — OS, fi>r instance,, the qurstien a.s to pi rtov ; 

“h(Wv many angels can statid on tlic pchint of a neefflc/' aj\d 
whelher ‘'an angel in passing from one point l.i another 
pas: C'S through intennediate ' Thit, in spit^ -of some 

frivontit's of this kind,, there jls nr* doiihi that the srholasiic 
philosophy dev(,do(;ed acute intellects, and prepared the way 
for the fruitful .Inquiries of the i6th ami r/th centuries. 

tBs. While the .srhoolmcn wma <levr)tirig themselves To 
subtle points of tJn.olog)’' and metanhysics, a ^ 

• few: minds were beginning to investigate math- . ^ *0 

etna4cal';and” scientific qttestions., Am^ong the ot 

theise may be''toe0tiotKtd,'li6ger^^jBacon, Engiili^^ - 





bo& of ifRrboin lw<iid in A® mn* ^ 
tiiftaes in whfdi Ae}' li\^ llt^e men made P 
I ^vances in true knowledge, and each \\M to pay 
aity ^ being in advance of his> age, for both Bacon 
_ %ere puiushed as magicians 

piiM. the most interesting chapters in the intel- 

vil history of Europe during the Middle 
? hd <»£ the Arabian contributions to 
^ 4 ir#sf ' (ub^d vcrsities, observatories, 

|jfnbllc Mpy collected together all 

t^maitis oljftlteek ;md Alexan8|i||fc learning, and through 
thmr medium'^ greater number of®?eek and Latin authors 
lifbiqb WBwJfed during the Middle Ages ^vcrc known to 
ft may also be noted th^ii a noble order of archi- 
tectutt, of which the Alhambra piesents us a fine specimen, 
was mStated by them. 






*87. in th^ loth mittiry w'^'..hcar of ‘‘Spm, 

• Saracens, as a center of learning; and tt;^’ ^ 

, -there that we must look fot the origin of sov- ' 
eral scienc:e.s that have cominoniy basiu attributed 
nations. It is from them dial we received our mode of 
notation, called the Arabic ; and the terms tilgchra/* 

alcohoi/' ‘‘ alchemy,’^ “ zenith, ” nadir/' eta, all oi whifch 
are Arabic, attest tlie intla'-arce of that re m'ark able people 
the science of the IvfioVile Ages. It is well knowt^ thafiBr 
the researches of ibe Saracenic rtlchemists we oW'e die 
beginnings of clietnisiry, — a science which tiic Arabians 
cultivated with succ.’^es^; ; and due tlrsi work on. the subject 
.wj til which we are acquainted wrxs writ ten by, Yeber^Aj^U- 
Moussaii-Djaicr-abSofi, whom wo call Geber, an Arw'-CH 
the fith eeulury. ^ 

1S8. Jt roust hit remembered that all riie writings of 
churchmen were in I'.iuin, Kut literature, to 
become, a real nationai jiowcr, must come from tivc 
the peophe IK ncc it i ., of import uice to know whi^a a-. 
mr/ivc' Ihi.wUuTc began C> ' oring xip in l!)0 various Kuropfeih, 
nations. Wc may say, in a gencia! way, That there began 
to be V, oiks wiitlen in tlio new /iomanu longues, — ^the 
Italian, hrcnch, Sp:lrfi^h, — ami als-' in the G<;nuan„ about 
the time of the ( .rttsafles niid inmanliately thereafter. . It 
was at this time lhat the 'Troubadoiirs and AKnncsingcrs 
arose to celebrate Utc de'i.‘<is of knig/its. battlcSj adventures, 
and love, friie German collecdon known as the 
/dm\ the dpauisb romance of the Gk/, an<i thefivclc ot poetry 
relating to Uie I'ritish Arthur and Ui,s. Knights of the Koljlld 
Table, are among the most famous collvCJ:iqn& bf the heroic 


pmitry of tlie MidalJe x\ges. . •* 

1%. These earlier preludings v/ctc in the 13th and 14th 
centuries followed, by tipie outbursts oij^ante sand 
ihe highest; form of poetry/^ the teal 
Biliks ot our modem literatun?, 'In-: the I'^th century we 




Dante (bora a. a. 1^865), Dwtna Cm- 

oa«|^ the great wqrH-books ; and in the 14th cen- 
iijir own ]|iagUah Chaucer (born a. i>. 1:328), who is still 
P^PPi|t|ted England’s five greatest poets 

The ^aracteristic art of the Middle Ages was 
t architecture, — c^ecially the building of 
c ue^ fcathedrals. The Gothic cathedral is the high' 
tept j^acpression of the blended faith and genius of that age. 

Itth century was a time of great splendor in building 
HIbtirches. They were, however, still built in the round- 
or what is called Romanesque, style. 

^191, The u#e of the pcnnted arch and what is called the 
uathe- Gothic Style did nut come in till near the end 
of the 12th century. Originating in Northern 
the Gothic style of sacied aichitecture soon spread 
Eilrope, and during the 13111 ami 14th centuries it 
At^^ined its highest pcrftc tion Many of the grandest edb 
iSceH oocupi||| |roin one to two centuries in building With 
their beaveishpiercing spires, their noble aichcs, tlieir elabo- 
rate sculptures and trac cries, and Ihcir great mulhoned win- 
dows, on whose “storied pants” the w’^hole history of the 
Bible IS written in the hues of the rainbow by the earnest 
hand of faith, they remain to this day the most sublime 
structures ever reaied by the hand of man 


192. We have said that architectuie 'was //se character- 
and ^stic ait of the Middle Ages. Painting, though 
'Sk&aic. began ni that period, did not reach full 

till the 16th and 17th centuries, while music 
belongs to a date still closer to our own times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


POLITICAL OUTLINE, 


FXOM CHARUfMAGh-B TO THE CLOSE OF THE MimiM AGES. 


1 . THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

193. When Charlemagne died (a. p. 814), he was sue- ' 
ceeded by his son Louis, who divided the Division of v 
Frankish dominion between his three son*. Empire, ^ i 

They quarreled violently, but the Treaty of Verdtin 
843) confirmed the partition. Thus out of Ch arlpm 
Empire grew three states, — (Germany, France, 

Tut neither of these countries remained long urnlM!| ^fe 
rule of the descendants of ("harlernagnc. ‘ umw 

194* The Carlovingians ruled in Germar)y:l|r fess' 
a century after Charlemamae’s death. During 0 erm<iny..^ . ' 
this time the chief power was in the hands Cariovin^n!i. 
of certain great dukes, and when the last of the German 
Carlovingians died (a. d. 911), five of tlie.se got together 
^-and chose Duke Conrad of Franconia to be king; so that 
ij^ennany became an elective kingdom. 

195. On the death of Conrad the Saxons and Franco- 
nians united in placing Henry, a Saxon (called pirat Hn* of 
Henry I., or the Fowler), on the throne (a. t>. , , 

H919); and he was the first of a series of five Saxon 
perors who ruled Germany for more than a century, and 
faised it to be the greatest power in Europe. 

Henry was succeeded by his son Qtlio theJJr^at “ 
(a. D. 036), under wdiom took place a Seviv«i of tWfe 

. 1 * 'v Weatem B'm- 

importi^t event, namely, the revival of the p4r«. ’■ 

Western' Empire under title of the 

;8tnji|ire of the ‘German ■nation/'. This^- tookv/place weh^^, 





Adelaide, widow of I^otbairc, th<i last Car- 
king of Italy : repeiving the iron crown of Lorn- 
kfi united Upper Italy with t“he German kingdom. 

^Pftho ^ivas consecrated emperor by the Pope in a. d. 962, 
f Trom this time tJvery (k^rman cmperoi continued to re- 
<cive a triple coionatioc, — a'> King of Germany, a.s King 
ij,of Itaty, as Emperor of the West. I'he Empire” was 
after a time little moie than a fiction, but it was a hetion 
;i that had a great ind\icncc on political affairs throughout 
||||fehe Muldlc Aa<‘s. 'Tlie Saxon dynasty W'cni on in three 
:< dcsdendanls of Oiho, till a\. i>. 10a p when n ime of Frau- 
couisiri emperors heoins 

197- ^ ‘he Tn*an< onun line of emperors lasted for a cen- 
Franconian year. The first w as C oiuad II., A. n. 

, «E3pcrors, 1024. The chief event of his reign was tliat 
> ' ti|^ Kmgdovi of Burgundy was united to tlv‘ Empire. ("011- 
Ilenrv III. (a. j> 1039), v one of the greatest 
rthe mperors. It was in his time th a the Empire 
jJ to hr» e a ojcat di'^i to do wi<h llie election of tlie 

> for Uenfv 111. U>uk thi* main i into Ids o'\n hands. 

‘ !be next emperoi, Ibni/ IV. o. 1056^ tlic 

Irowbies between du* pjpts iiid the einpeiois gfow to a 
gn^at height, and ve line f m lhat Go gory VIT. 

g forced Hcaiy iV t(» beg his jsirjon Iltnry V had 

ffifneail) th^* ^ nne dispel > with Uin pup- As th’ / < inpcfor 
^ had no son, die IVaiKomaii hiu* eiici* a a m?';. 


198, After Loilniie Saxony had lield the irnnciial 
under rrovvn In* luGve years, d passed to one of 
the greatest families /hat e\er held it, that 
<il Ihc Wohe*->stauJch^ oi. T)iii;c« ol Suahsa. Tlu hi&t of this 
was Conrad 111 ., who rugned as ling of Geiniany, 
bi|t^who w^as never downed tmpernr. Frederick J&ar- 
b^ajSwsa, his nephews was eiccterl. 10 succeed him, dud hts 
jjifsrawiied emperor a. d. rrss- greater part of 

hi3 w«i taken up with a struggle with dr© 

i * ^ M 







^ dtifeS of Mordtem Italy, wMoh daim<id to be 
The cities la the eiki, and by the Fefte^ 

Constatics% Jl. »* ITS3, acquired the right to govern themf*^^ 
selves, Frederick’s successor, Henry VI , the king^^^ 

dom of Sicily was conquered, and united with the Empite. ' 

^ Thus tinder the next emperor, Frederick II, were joined 
together the crowns of Germany, Itaiy, and Sicily. 

199. A p^od M confusion followed the death of Fred- 
erick II (a, i>. 1:354), but finally Rudolf I 
was chosen King of Gennan}, and with him Hiipabtitg?^* ^ 


began a new line of lukis, the House of Hapsburg^ or 
Austria. Rudolf was iie\cr crowned emperor, and 
his successors, though they were still called EfnperWs ^ ^ 
Romans^ weiC r( ully very little moie th in Isings of Gerin^ll^’^ 
Even in German) their aulliority w is always gt owing ks%. 
while the pnnees m Crciman) greatly enlarged the^ 
powers. Then followed othti kings on whom we 
dw'ell, till we tome to Sig^ismund, who was c rowned 
He was already Maigrave of Bj aiihlcnburg and 
Hungary, which fact might mike it a]jpear siringe 
should be chosen empiroi, but the Linpue b) itself 
Rowing so weak that the ikctois thought it best to^chq^K^ 
some powerful prince v\lio had po'^scs'^ioris outside of 
mafiy With Albert II came in the \U',tnau branc 4 tSC 
the Hapsburg line, and for many centuries, though ife 
emperors were stiil always elected, >et the electors alwaj^ 
chose a nv niber of the House of Austria The long reign ^ 
of Frederick III (a, d 1440-1^193), the second of tlns^ 
feOfiUsOj carries us through the Middle Ages. -t 


3 riiANCE 


. SNKX The real beginning of what we understand ^ 
Fraptse was m Ki»e loth century. When Gaul 
ifm CJonqnefed py the Franks, it 



of the kingdom of the Franks ; while under Charie- 
it tvas a part of Mr eictensive Empire. 

’ sf, After the partition of Charlemagne’s ^iitpirc by 

the treaty of Verdun, the CarloviA^air line 
went on ruling in France; but they were 
e kings, and the powerful Dukes of k'ranria., Burgundy, 
y'jtomandy. etc,, were really independent sovereigns. The 
^ J^l^ovingian liru^ came to nn end with Isoiiis I0|e Sluggard ; 
then in ihe confusion one of the great 'l||pes, Hugh 
Duke of Francia^ made himself king by 
tight of manhood, llius the Duke oj Francia became 
'' 'jying of FrafiCi\ and this was the real beginning of the 
kb^gdom of Fkance, a. d. 987. 

- 202 . i>uring the imbecile rule of the C.’arlovingians, the 
Normans in northern coast of ITance was invaded by 
France, Scandinavian bands named Norsemen. These 

were rude-handed pirates and sea-rovers ; tlieir galleys 
were painted to represent dragon.s, their banners bore 



Norse Gali.ev. 


, ' ' '' ' ' 

of a V raven'; tliev were worshipers ^-of; Thor 

fed Woden, and delighted h\ blood. Under Rollo they ;, 
^{^ared in the Seine {a. o, 901),.,, anT prade / 

idjpr£nidable^‘tiiat 'Charles the 






ard- In 
^fc^f^came Chnsti^ihked, arki 'tb'eir name 
eaed ' ; Mermans, 

203* W^'~^^issjpethii line of French conti|jne<i'|^<|t'' 
nearly l^r^e^centnriea and a half, and corn'- capetiakA’ 
prised fiteen kings whose names and dates ^ 

are ih the note below for convenience of referem 

^4* allsChis line, as has heen seen, was I® 

Capet vii^ljllpscendants for many generations state af 
were, howeVfer, kings of France hardly more t 

-dian in name ; for their vassals, the great dukes and 
held the real authority, 

205. During the reign of the third king, H< 

Duke William was ruling over the Duchy of 
Normandy, William laid claim ta the crown ?iw*f. ; ^ 

3i England, and he invaded and conquered that, land i 
1066. ' As after this the Norman King of 

Duke of Normandy, England and France Were brois^lfe 
into sharp rivalry, and a great part of the history of 
during the Middle Ages is taken up with>4he hostilities 
tween the two countries. 

206. In 1154 Henry II. of England began to rule. ::i 

married .El'eanor, the divorced wife of T.otiis Enujiah > : 

VI I, of France. 4s heiress of the France. * 

Freliili Province of Aquitaine', the English king iield 
greater possessions in France than did the French kin^ 
himself. 

207. Thh ajairs-was, alt^,pd by Philip; ' 

(Philip Augustus^ 'wrested' frqjn' 

t 

Philip IV., 

'Ix) wis X.i , , , is'- 'r5J4‘ ' ' 
■vjoha L, istfe 

/'^Steles tv.,' 

s '' 1 ‘"’i 


X. n- 
9S7 

99? 

r_|4 103* 

1060 


... 

T 






”37 

1180 


^'''' ' , A. D. 

Pouis VTL, 
Fhasp,|l4 
E,0Uis VIII., 1233 
■ 'Louis IX, 1.336'; 
PhUipIll., 1270^^ 




Pmrtctv ad4fe<l fitpiiy 

to the <;trength of J?r^c^ ; iW'd t|ie ^se tul^ 
$ lx, (Sattij^#ouis) ga\#-fier mcre^lMi .ifl^portance. 
,, time begtn to be a great nation, and 

'^m i^rcefotth reckoned |im«mgst the foreint>st pcmrers 

fOjpe^ 

’"'■^^The of th< t \i^ttnn dyua-stj?, Cl-imrfe& died 
hi j%2Sf kH\in no male is>ue ^^he crown 
now pasb< 1 to Jii^ Idiilip of Valois, 

m begim the House of Valois'*’^ lhi& dyimsij 
tc than two <iud x half centuries, and ended wStIt 
ation of H( nry 111 (a u 15S9) 

At the ( nmmcncemcnt of the Vilois period of 
ench hiHorv, i d^atd I IT wxs King of Eng- 
d As his niollu r \MS 1 sister ut tht late 
gi, Charl^ JV , and Ihst king had left no son, 
of LngUilji thought ho should h ive the ciown 
and a<&c<!|pjiiig]y he fitTtd out 1 great armament 
and land ^fertest (bit crown from Philip of Vafois 
VI,). There ^ thus bigan 1 guat wu, called in 
history the HuHiteif Ymts' IPar 
Ihe most faiHQUo^ events in this seiies of wars 

ofCiitcy (\ n 1346) English Mctoiy ^ 

pf Poitaers (a, d. 135^)) MCtoiy [lliis first ^art of 

war wai ftHderl by A ij Bntigny (ad 1 j»6o); by which 
English king, Edward} up tub claim to th© ciown of France , 
3 o©pt Ins poa^aSons in Aquitaine, togethfr with Calais', and 
% t J»0 & vassal, but as an uidcpend* nt king J 





i4a»^ 


1 , 0111 ^ XI 1462 

Charies VIU , 1483 
I Hu^ XXI , 1498 

Ermnaa 1 , 1515 


Henry 
X^randi 
^barl«ja 
Henry 1 %, ^ 





in « 

'“Vl 

''■ 4 ^ 

on tht'^l^.; 
tere to be i.ihr 


n R^ne^al ‘'#; the 

jfif' aovaalsige df d,iB|i^HSI|^%r' w^ch JVance -ifW; 
dtirinyy- the reign-' of king Cl|t^4(^':'' 
a«^e[jfli^a» the ' ^ 

5. ^ Aginc(^i|i^ f>. I4t^|?^pii|fhsh vi 

, ;|B3r a treaty ef^aq^ (a* d. 1420)' it wa#' 

‘‘ iciiigi .Henry' V?|^onI4i succeed to the 
of the tnad Ag Charles VI., and that|Pitwo 
after unitedfl*, "'^• 

6. .Rcftjsal of Trench to acknowledge the treaty 
' both Charl^k^^d Henry in a. d. 14^2. "I'he wdfr 
by the l^tii 0 k king Chftrles Vll. 

7. Uprisii^^Of France, under the inspiration of 
OrIeart^' 1 |i^an of Arc. By the enthusiasm whii 
French gipM several victories over the Englii 
A. D. 1453^1^ latter were entirely driven from 

; town qfKSli^is. This closed the Hm 

' ^211, On';ti)i^whole, notwit^ 

England, tte ^Ij^tigdom of h'rail^ 
in;po'wer and times be 

I5«iddle of the tP|'"middle of.tJiA,; 

'dintury. And, re'gardiiig'^'*‘ 0 ^^i;^idry of France dil 
_ t|lte' Middle Ages as closing >' 1 i|^.sJ^ouis XL (a. i> 

,'frh niay say that the Freut^ was then the mb#'' 

in Europe. 



2^. The history of ^ Ar^lo-SaioUiS:. ^ has 

m to the epoch tbarlemagiiO/whfe#''^'^^ 

,Jtingdohis were all united ij/*' ' ^ 

|f, Egbert^' the 'beginning of the 9 th. 

sodn interrupl^ 
both 'A' and hi# 

gf ekly 





« s in Ai D. '&TH, ivis^alTOo 

m %Wn|:;;f^,e:]^An#.,^ , But- all J, 


:.tiierjj''*’a^k'in^--'a' ^EngiaA| 

li.^ En^IUBftr^'iv;^ .quite,, ■w^iaf'vthem, 

i|a®)y; 4 s till A. i>. 1041. , ' 

K#4. 'fHe,,;|l^^;||^est of England;; under Wfiim 
|l6^^'''of D. 1066V the j^act's of* ' 

t,«'n‘relatcd (under France), was., tbe*:.Lt 
^‘.%?tory.of l.agEucl, By this event the 
na^n.W-as tprouglily subjugated. The Nonnans, 
:,;:,^v#!a:TWe over m 'crowd.s, were the ruling class:, They had ' 

law,.^!^ms were 
official huigiiage wa^jfliat spolcen 
.^■’ Jte ’^’ Noirii.'iti-Frenchi.'j''Wfe'ch was a 

<oug&;^Ule. They ' 

-'o'' i* 

,•■'(. Ci .' ,,!iP^,,!''"‘'j'-'ri'.y ,a£,, .the.,^ p^j4e.' WhsI: is .'f' 

■<;vfi!ry important, alsojil^^ cluj^jifo ih^V .native Aziglo-Sixon 
(danguagc.^ The .effc-ct;..6)T#?Ag;^anguage wa.s peculiar., Fpi- ' 
1 '^' long time the two tOfigi;te| did pqt coalesce. Anglo* . ; 
Swoh rciiiained th^ t^pucch of the common people, while 
-French wa.s .the: official and the fashwnnhk languagts;: [n 
::.Wp hundred ^ years _ but few Not m :, , n tvords "had been 
,^&^ht into the ordinary sf>ee<'.ii ; but ntf-aiiwhile the An- 
ijiW Saxcn, -began to drop most of its pcculifir grammaiii;al 
' ,bad been stripped down to serai - '■ ' 

^S|l^-there®Htie' abhut in.||te 14th century, a remarkable 
,, 'together of the languagrrs. Thousaufls oI Norrhstn* 
introduced ttuathe oairauoa-diiautkssmd:'.' 

^ English whii|l||^e, ' ' ' - 


aHC6r,*:w^'iiyesd ilbihe ■laih'cfihtuiy. '"; 


>■ # •'«• 

• \''; 








1087-noa— 

- ^ ' |p4j^ii,4^ m$-ul 

' #17. William II. was the sel;^^, '$arviiH|^ scrti, and 
ry 1 , the yoiKigest son, of WilBam t?he SMe!k0^ 0$ 
(Hjeror. Stephen was the son of the Cofjtlt <4 ^ W«i»i 
fflois and Adela, fourth daughter o^pllliam the 
218. With HcnrvIT, son of Qi^rey 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I., begaffthe Flan- 


agenet line of sovereigns. 


n 


(\ D 1154-1189)," 


^ » ' 


llchardl. (a©, 1189- U99). 


k (ji^ x>. x« 95 |-i^i 6). 
Hcn^II. Ia. » n5»- U' 



m 

^waicU (A. 

(A D 

U- 4 III {A » 1327 -r^ 77 )- 

I i ^ 

Richard If (A. o S377*t.Wh A 

210, During the reign *of the wicked and fooU^h K.in| .'i 
>hn, the French woh hac]| Hormandy, and on 
e whole it was a very good thing for Eng^ feAtt. ^ 
th^ did so. Says Macaulay John wa# 

Nbnuilrsdy, The Norman nobles were cpinpolli^^lo i/* 
dte tH^ election between 4he island and this j; 

m #xby th« with the people whom they had hipieTt%^^.M| 
apd ^phsedf graduallt came to regard 
Engllltias then 










tfthe 13th cent®|^|^|'|ife, 

tfd began to put' whiph^t 


ept ever since. TM first #ep was ^het^, 
isit |>|Sipk ini A. D. 1215 forced King 'John to grant 
Charta), by which al- the ol<J 
flghls and go^ta^^., which he had broken were conhrrneA 
been fhfe'gifeildwork of English freedom ever since. 
fflilP' step-in freedom was one of even greater 

' importan^i This was the establishment of 
Paiiiamenbx,ln the form of an Assembly witr; 
Houses.' It came^ about in this way. The king, 
John’s sau, had behaved badly. The great 
ndbks,' wljft Sir Shn^'^ against the king, 

hilffi^n the^eld, and made him captive. I'he.n Sir 
Simeon issued which added to the old assembly of 

;|ptds, cletgy, aud^^hts burgesses from each borough 
the commencement of the English 
of l^ommohs true representative goveimment. 
^!lWas ,a vv^^dArfiil 

\/ 225 J, Thlf^^ars waged.wdth French had the effect 
li^f the bf developing in the English people a strong 
sentiment na^dni^C}". It may be said that 
by ®s time all disti ruction an and Saxon had 

Ciigased, and that there w^e only Jtng/is/im^L 
y SW 3 * With the deposition by Parliament of Richard II., 

:■ in A, l>. 1-399, the" Plantagenet .line went out 
^ ^ Three kings of the House of Lancaster now 
leSlowdd Henry IV. (a. d. 1399-14^3); Hes^ V* (a. P* 
Heniy VI. (a. b. 1422 - i46t}, * s / 

I 4 S 5 there broke o%;.the':gr0Utr<si4ijlj|^^ 
iWnT^rilio Wars of ih® Roitto 

;,^?^ab^|;0f''Lan ^ Set, nyiaa- 

mu n»M^; 









„ . ntativ^ a# tfee faMli^' ot 
of iv&ich sttate Bjaiftiants ^ahe throw. fKx Wfi 
resulted Irt the accession of Bdward IV./af fee fa 
'aSflrorlc. ^ 

B25. The House of York iaduded thr^^^gs* 
v(. (a. b. 1461 - 1483) j Edward V. (a. i>. 
r-t483); Richard IIL (A r>. 1483-1418^ owo Vot%* ^ 
The t^venty-four years’ reign ol kings wm 

filled ^v^I^ troubles and intrigues, Wife continued, 

A. B. 1485, when a Lanr astriaii eari^JplOn 0| fidwai'd T Aft r 
came to the thione m Henrv VH^ With h«|h the 
line oi EnglL'>h sovereigns bCgiulJ' and English 
instory ends. ^ 


226. When thf e^ tensive Empire 
parceled out by tin, treaty of Veidim^^A 


attftnigei iii 




the italnin po^st ssioi < comprising all of Lorn- 

haul)) fell 
thaire, one 
grandsons of Chff^ 
lemagne. Undtsr th« 
Orm an Eanp^jil -W® ^ 

Otho these were,* 
has Tp«eeru seet^ 
sorbed in the Holy ^ 
Roman Empired' 

227. But tM9 
not bring 
quietude ^ 

to Italy ; for the emperors and the popes were conti§||aify 
and l^ly was inevitably drawn into tM 0 rug- 
%^fe 3 n the Gtielphs and the Ciiibellines, Th^ l&b 
elliiilfes%ore the friends of the emf^rs; the Gndphs, with 
poj^s generally ^ded* _;Caui»e of 


This Lion of St. Makk» 










4^ 


■..|ijl| |;j 



privileges, 
ifelfeing tJieir 
'^ti^^ocal je^5ll^ 


people, wha-;|ie|e C30n^a«itl|r^s||ivi^ to rend ^ 
bound tbetla to the Oerniarf^fttnpire 
the latter half of the 12th century hredeiick 
barossa attempted to strip the Italign 
ns of their dearly prized liberties. This 
League of Lombcirdy m a d 1167, when 
lan cities united to claim, among other 
ht of electing then own magistratts and 
By granting charters and working 
Ses, 3 E%ederick contrived to muster 111 oppo- 
sition a lei^guo of Ghibelline cities lor nine >ears war 
|^?p!^d Northern Italy, fetil the decisive Battle of Legna'no 
waiS fought in A D Seven }tars later, by the Peace 

of Constancy, tlie ]gJ||tperor acknowledged the right erf the 
republi<ps tK^ tbe m'-tlvcs 

229. The nfoiiHIllustiious of the Italian republics were 
VediicO and Florence 

23^* The glory of Venice began with the Crusades. 

position, fivorible for ^|jpmmerce, had 
already led to ship building oA a large •.calc, 
2L^d the hire of vessels "fo cyr^ Uie Crusadexs to Palestine 
filled her coffers with gdJ^li^Sier'^'ships bi ought back fror^ 
the silks and splp^wd jewels of the E ist 1 he same 
dtKirse led W the rapi4|^je of bei rival, Geno i, on the oppo 
siteishoreof Italy* With her commerce her m muftlctures 
throve, — the isilks and the gla^^ made at Veihoe being 
ly prized 

The territory .of Y^irfqe^ ^pferfd at an early day 
roup 4 if&filiern shore of the Gulf. J stria 
and ©^matia became hers Durihg the Fourth 
gaihfed the Ionian Islands, the Morea, and 
iator she extended her sway through Lam- 
as tife ikdda^ Cyprus was conqtiefe#^|r5|^r 









Other magistrates was m agrand ooimdl of 

^^Imodred and eighty mcmbei^ CWiige after PoUtk^i 
t efeange took place, until a Council of Ten se- ^ 

cured the government to themselves Under this uncheck^Hi 
oligarchy a reign of tei ror began. 

|g|33. In the nit an time the power of the state was decay** 
The League of Cambrry was formed 
against the island-city in a d 150^ by the f ^ 

Poj;e, the Emperor, and the kings of France and Sp^u, 

^'shc buflcitil i defeat from which she never fully rSteOOWed* 

234. The strength of Jdoreiice lay in ^ 

spirit of thecilizens. They wove in silk and 

wool, made lewclry, and espernily followed ^ 

the Occiipxtion of bankers Then gold florm^ first coined 
m A n 1252^ btcaine the stand ird cuiieticy of Europe, In 
A. n i2c;o the citizens, icvoltiiig agiiiist t}je rule of the 
Ghihtlbne nuhL*-, estiblishcd a magistracy tftyled the 
nona. Long and tedious feuds disti icled llorence ; but 
spile of these she gi t w rich ^ 

235. In the course of these troubles a family| 
chants n lined llie Me du is [jn^Jakc^ rose to 
great influence in Floientine politics, and 
fmall} oae of these, named Ixireu^o de Medici, raa||dl 

^ self to be the head of the stati 

Ill/S splendid patronage of 
and iHtfature gamed for 
to the mamtj' of the Magmficeut 
He tuiiae 4 ^ garcVn<^ |t FTor 
ence Academy^^ 

riched the ^blic Ubri 
many hundreds of mi _ , 

coUected hilt£|l|,«tiid the 

and % -of 

t^^e 50m® 









mmMrdi mstmtv 


I Wlien Chad^si VIII of France, crossing the Atp^ 

, invaded Italy, Florence was mdely despoiled* 
^ *** Medicis were then banished from Flor-* 

bnt they were restored m a. b, 1512 The republic, 
did not long en/tlure Its extinction dates from 
tS37j when Cosmo I. \\as proclaimed Duke of 
In 4. B 1569 he was created by the Pope Grand 
Tuscany. But this eanies ns beyond the period ot the 
% >|lddlje Ages, and we shall return to Italy under Modem 


/ 237. It has aheady been seen that Spain was over- 
^Sjr^Mohara- ^ Saraccnic deluge in the early 

ntMsdfin rule part of the 8th century Tht ('hristian king- 
dom was almost utterly crushed. However, after a time 
tho Mohamm^lpgn dominions were split up among a imm- 



U 



Amirr/c smopsis. 
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ber of petty sovereigns, and U»e Christians l>egan gradually 
to conquer back what had been lost. 

238. The kingdom of Navarre was founded in a. i>. 873, 
the kingdom of Aragon in a. d. 1035, the king- of Spaa- 
doni of Castile in A, d. 1026. Let>n and A&tu'- kingdoma* 

> were added in a. d. 1037, and Ferdinand of 1 ,-eon ana 
ktile added Cor^dova, Toledo, and Sev'ille between a* 0. 
1234 and A. D. 1248 

239 - The Kingdom of Spam was formed by the union of 
Castile and Aragon, by the marriage of Ferdi- unification of 
nand and Isabella, and in a. p. 3491 , Granada, 
the last of tlie Mohammedan possessions, was wiested fro!||i 
the Moots by Feidinand and Isabella. In the long catn*f^ 
paign ag.unst tlic Moois the court moved with the 
and Columbus, who wa^ then soliciting the aid of thf 
Spanish sovertigns in his great cntcrpiise, moved with it 
It is an interesting fact that the fouuil arrangement, of 
capitulations^ between Isaliella and ( olumbus is dated ftom 
the ^‘Vega (or phiul) of Granada’’ three days after the \ 
render of tlie last stronghold of ibe Mooro. 



ANA«-YTIC SYNOPSIS FOR RKVEW 


Fifik 

Cijntury. 



The latter part of this century is 
filled with the events attending the 
dissolution of the Wcbteni Komai 
Lmpire. The senes of emperors 
m the West comes to an end, and 
the Visigoths reign in Italy. Mean- 
while the Goths, -and other 

Teutonic nations press isitjijllb© Em- 
pire, and out of their settlements 
the Romaiice nations of Europe 
arise. At the same time the Att" 
gJes and Saxons are seining W v 
J and laying the Idh ' 

I -f nation. ’ 'M'' 


PROGSttbS OF CinU" 
ZATION 




; v|g ’ ‘ ’ In tli'e -’sljllth century the I^ranks 

” establish themselves as the domi* «... . _ 

, > ^ ^ nant race, and under Cl6vis, a, d. to Europe. 

• / , 510, found a kingdom of the Franks 

V‘'i» il, K ' that embraced parts of what wc 

‘J|j| " ^ now call France and Germany, 

Qovis is succeeded by other kings 
? ‘ of the Merovingian line. In the Roman law cot 

Byzantine Empire Justinian reigns under Juatinii 
.f" ' in the first half of the century. 

Under him the Ostrogoths are 
Sixth J driven out of Italy, and a good 
Century. " purt of the peninsula is united with 
Y: the Ea.stem Empire, as is also the Introduction of 

‘ Vandal kingdom in Africa. But 
in the latter half of this century 
the Janiibards pour into Italy and 
conquer the whole northern part, 
leaving to the f^astern Empire c»nly 
some parts of Central Italy — the ^atin disused 
Exarchate of Ravenna — and t)f the ' Italy, 
scHithern section. The Lombards 
est ablis h the kingd. un of Lt unbardy, 
embrai ing the valley of the Po, 


under Justinian. 


Christianity 

England. 


Latin disused 
Italy, 



'1‘iie Uvst half of the .seventh cen- 
tury is marked by the rise of Mo- Pens made from 
hainmcdanisiu, and by the first 
great Saracenic conquests (Hegira, 

A iK 622). Under the Cali]>h.s the Glass manufactured 
Saratcjis wrench from the Ea.stern England, 

j Fnqhic a great part of its Oiicntal 
I d. -minion. North Africa ako is * 

I eonquerc^l. But Constantinople Alexandrian Library 


j - jLiuc ^.-onscanonopic -ftiexananan juiorarj 

succcs.sfully withstands the Sara- j destroyed. 

Cenic assaults. In Italy and the 
, land of the Franks matters remain 

tfnich as at the close of the previ- Greek fire invented, 
dm century. England is Chris- 
, but it is not yet Une- 

X IJWf, — being divided among seven Koran published. 

sovereignties called ; 


1? 


ANAtVTK^ SYNOPSIS 


m 


\ 


Eighth 

Century. 


' In the early part of the eighth 
century the Saracens cross into 
Spain, which fails almost wholly 
into their hands. They al&o at- 
tempt to push their conquests 
bcy>nd the Pyrenees, but are mci 
at Tours by Charles Martel and 
defeated The Frankish kings 
sink into mere nonentities The 
real rulers aie the Mayoi'^ of the 
Palarc , and one c f these, I’epin, 
^ deposes the last Merovingian, and 
becomes the ioundei of the Carlo 
vingian line. Under Pepin’s son, 
Charlemagne, the Frankidi domino 
ion is greatl} CAtended, N nth 
(ru Itdv is conquered ftom the 
Lombards, and ou Chiistiinxii d i\ 

A r Soo, Chailcmagnc is crowned 
Ism]X‘roi t>t the West I'tpm la\s 
the foundation of the temp )r d j 
power of the popes by the ^ift oil 
dheFxTi hate of Ravcni i 1 


Paper made froili 
cotton. 


Carpets introduced. 


Schoojo of learhing 
founded by the 
Saracens 


Creek works of sci- 
ence translated 
into Arabic. 


Ninth 

^ntury. 


In the e-irly pirt the ninth 
cent! T) the eirous p ify '.o\cr ^ 
eigntits in Fngland aic all mUid 
into one kingdom m> ler 1 gb< rt 
and tin bid nnt period of Alfred 
toims m the li \if of this 

etntnry In Sdiih tht biracenic 
power declines, and the Christian 
kingdoms of Navarre and Lton are 
founded Under the -.ut te ^urs of 
Charlemagne the T mpirc is broken 
up into the three kingd mi) of 
I ranee, Germany, and Italy , but 
it 13 a pcT.ufI of grcit contusion 
and many el inges in these coun- 
tries, e>wing to th^ fart that tlie 
feudal barons assume the power of 
sovereign princes in varioCfc , 
of tlm Empire. ^ 




brought to 
V/e'^tern Europe 


Oxford University 
founded 


AgHcuiti re and hor- 
ticulture encour- 
aged in Oermany. 


A navy firat organ- 
ized by Alfred the 
Oneat. 



"'■fi'&iiiMVAi mstdjiy. 




Century. 


t'-'L ■ 

' y 


In tajjrly pitf t of the tenth cen- 

tury the Norsemen become promi- 
nent, and under^ Rollo they make 
a landing at the mouth of the Seine, 
and become so formidable tliat the 
French king cedes to them the 
province of Normandy. They also 
(as Danes) assert their power in 
England and maintain a footing 
there. At the same time Germany 
^ passes entirely away from the Car- 
lovingians, and under new sover- 
eigns begins to grow great. Otho, 
the German king, is crowned em- 
peror ; so that most of Italy is now 
part of the Empire. In FranOfik, to- 
wards the end ot the century, the inv 
beciie Carlovingian dyna.sty comes 
to an end ; Hugh Capet, the Duke 
of Francia, is cn>wned king, and the 
, French monarchy now re.aily begins. 


Eleventh 




During thh eleventh century the 
German Empire is the foremost 
power in Europe. The popes also 
have risen to great influence in 
temporal affairs, and a gof>d part 
of this century is marked by a great 
and prolonged struggle between 
the popes and the emperors, li- 
the latter half of the century liilde 
brand (Gregory VI 1 .) is Pope ; he 
asserts the poww of the Church 
over all temporal sovereigns, and 
compels the Emperor Henry IV. 
humbly to sue for pardon. The 
Norman conquest of England takes 
place during the latter half of this 
century,^ A. L>, 1066. The king- 
dom of Castile is greatly enlarged 
at the expense of the Mohamme- 
;| ^n»* Towards the end of the cen* 
ti^t]^X;ntsades begin. 


Arabic notation In- 
troduced into BO' 
rope. 


Wine-presses first 
introduced into 
Italy. 


Cambridge Univer- 
sity founded. 


Musical notes In- 
vented. 


■Windmills first used. 


Clocks w^ith whei^ls 
introduced. 


Beginnings of native 
literature in the 
Romance tGngue%-^ 





Tmlfth 

C^tuiy 


’ Thirteenth ^ 
Century 





V 


ANdLYTlC $YNOFS^ 


! During thi& ccntnty much is done 
towards bringing the various pow^ 
m'S of Europe into wometlung like 
the fti which fhcy are now 
Thc!l^3||frllan cities assert their mde 
pendehee, the power of the Ger- 
man Empire comes pretty well to 
an etii^ and Germany and Italy 
begin to be collections of separate 
states, independent or nearly so 
The Crusades go on at intervals 
during this century Chivalry be 
comes a great institution Ihe 
Italian re pj^fh es rise to great wealth 
giorj 3rl| .j^ aJfto a season of 
general illpiprtual awake ning, an 1 
Europe bas completely emerged 
from the Daik Ages | 



Cultivation of the 
sug&r-caue intro- 
duced Intu Sicily 

i 


Glass windows used 
in England 


Introduefelpn of the 
BcholastUP philni^, 

phy by Abftkrdl 
Peter EomDorm: 
aud others* “ 




Ihf ( riisadcs conlimu durn g 
the thntccnth century but m a 
feebler v\i^, aud finally ec ii>e in 
the litter hall Tn Ii Hud ISor- 
raai s aud 1 nghsh ire tury rc cou 
Ciled , the Englt li kuif , i ising iru j 
gnatir pait of tlui c’om 1 1 ms in 
Prm e, au tor cd to lA,iomt ui 
tional vert igns the i £rbts ot 
the people lie assert u n M igni 
Chafta^ and the estnb islnuent if 
the House of Commons Tu Ger 
many the Empire is m held by 
Fiederick II (King also of Sicily), 
thus j<j5nJng together lu himself 
three crowns » but he has continual 
stinings with vinous popes In 
Spain, the Saracens and Moors aie 
left with nothing but Granada This 
IS also a period of general intel 
lectual improvement. Theunlversi 
ties are established, and tlds is the 
age of the Minnesingers of <Scrmany 
^imd jpf Gothic church-archi^pctujfc* J, 


Spectacles Niveptfej^ 


Glass mirrors used 


Clocks to strike 
made in Europe* 


Science cultwidled 
by Korer BaGDp 
and Albertus j 
Magnus* * 


Marco Polo 
neyed into 

J" V 

’iC’" 

A 







MMbJrJsr4t ■ msr^h 






?'tw„, V. V '.'"'feu 

t^^feirteenth , 

*-'^tiibtf,ry. 

ift,' 


r 


paring a g(3od part of to 
ttrry England and France ari 
^ged in war. France, in 
tfjuence of the English ii 
of Edward III., is nearij^,;f 
j^uered ; but she gains in 
These wars exercise a great in00'' 
ence in uniting the English i^6 
one nation. The English language 
takes on to a good degree its mod- 
ern form: it is now really English, 
n</t Anglo-Saxon or Senii-Saxon. 
In Italy learning revives; bu|, |]he 
republics lose most of 
dom. Spain is gradually 
a great power. Norway, 
and Sweden are joined iSy* tite' 
Union of Calmar. 


Ampimm , 

■Introda'CiMi into , '■ 


from 


l^hlSpowder and isttn- 
V non used in war. 


Pins Invented. 

^cginnlnga of Eng- 
lish literature, — 
Chaticer. 

New Testament 
translated by 
Wyclitfe. 


Fifteenth 
' Century. 


( In the course of this century we [ 
get fairly beyond tin: Middle Ages. ! 
j rhe fesudal form of society has been i 
I gradually undermined, and strong j 
national monarchies have ari.sen in i 
the various European countries. ! 
j 'The Eastern Empire comes to an : 
I end, being ovLrthr(»w'n by the j 
-( Turks in the middle of this cen» i 
tiiry, Spain becomes one great j 
nation by the union uf Aragon and 
Castile. The application of the 
marintr\s compass leads to distant 
sea voyages, — new lands, are 
opened up. Gunpowder changes 
the art uf war, and printing makes 
an intellectual revolution. 


Invention of the art 
of printing^. 


Greek philosopher^ 
f.eek refuge in 
Italy. 

Algebra borrowed 
from the Arabs, 


Discovery of Amer- 
ica. 


PaB.sage round tpapa 
of Good Hope dut' 
covered. 










iCTION V.' 

H I S l* O R y .5 

['FflO/tf i6TN CtlfTt^MY lO V'fm P/ijSSSJVT 

r^H AFTER I. 

- TR.^%|TICN TO MODERN HISTORmf 

^ 'If AtRODUCTION. ' |Jfj 

,;;;rV,., . -V '■"■■' '',^ 1 ^' ' 'W ' 4 ■' 

.jjr It is difficult ,Mnpl:-tipon a precise date at'VM^j 



I’s^' 'Medieval itiat^y „^,^'y^rkd and Modern, ' daMolP ^ 
; for/as'a grear author declarei^^; 

;; l^'^he horoldgc of Time does not peal out 


y^e era to another.’^ And indeed this cliiricaiity' is ^ 






;, PRirv?TlNG'.FRKSS. 


Vasco ija Gama, 











wrjj ^jv j, 

tit 

■'■ ,i'WiUtitiition 


bet 


W;; bfiag jfa ,&ra^pi rnark^^Sporm 
i':f«beral.- Others place it at;i|fe'.;toe ti;! 

' -Ameri^ But this even^,:||*^'|^gh'iy '' 
one event in, a series of jg^timl ' 

.place it at the close of tS™^ 

ij,„- .^ipttrely arbitrary. _,v,. ,,.,,.v;, 

||fc In |>lace of marking one single da^i^ the close of 
■^Uwi ar the old a»d the comn|[knceni^ pf the neV 
era, it will be wiser to regard* 

-een the latter part of the isthMd the early ' 
' -h century as a ^ in pai#' 

r f^lriy thlct we' cross fl^' 

^ fr^ .hj^'aeval to modem 4^'j 

. ‘"3^ .This'p^d will epibrace se5i»!^4iatlced events;.|fl^" 
^ttSSwT A^olutions in affairs: as, the (festructibff'^ti 
; ,■ ' . , Eastern Empire ; the era of maritime 

mcltt^ the discovery of America and the circoS- 
ot Africa : the invention of nrinfina* 


- T y.na me circttm- 

T, - invention of printing and' d»e 

i “ *‘^"ning ; the invention of gimpowder, with c^- , 

. S^spWht ch^^^ in the art of war and in the organizatioa 
society 5 ihc^lecline of feudalism and the establisbwefft. I 
of centralized monarchies. ‘ 


2. FALL OP THE EASTERN EMPIR^. 

4 . Ill ^ middle of the 15 th century ConstmftiMt paW 
[_ ologus was the ruler over the Byzaftj^ Era- 

reduced ajpost t .0 
Constantinople, -fo, to^uch a 
plS^bad tJte great dominion of Constantine beew IlffWbt 

^miv^sy, and Uie efn^tior, of its ciggmi-"'''?htia- S^k 

g«sr.xt* p-« 

'1‘utks" 


H 4 


at; 


'te'" 
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ia Mitio% and was laid by OtliBian, or Ottoman (born 
8), wbo- eriginaliy iii1(t of a small moun- of 

1 . J? • ' i? .• £ • ^ tlMs.attcwnaii 

n district forming the frontier of ancient 
tii}-nia and Phr)^gia, gradually extended Ills clominksii 
it became one of the most dounshing states of 
inor The advance of the Ottoman dynasty alter vR 
\vas rapid Not only aid nearly all Asia Minor fall under 
Turkish swik% biK in the 14th (<ntu^\ the Tuiks crossed 
the He llespbnt. 1 -adc *Adrianople th<.n capital, and reacib 
ing out from tlune gradual]) stripped th* em- 

perors of Thrace, Mart don, Servia, and Soii^ern CS^eece* 
At length MohamirKd II ascended the Ottoman 
(1451), and, from the moment of tus acnsislon, directed j 
efforts to the captiin of t onstantmo^.V 
6 *^ At the hc.*l ol ri aimy of 30^^ ojo wen suppoj'teH' i 
by a powciful lieti he I ud *,rg^ to die ede- st©«# of Con- ^ 
brated metropc'hs C onctantiiiu I'lUologus ®'^*'**°®*^^*'* 
met the storm vahir'dy, and fo- fihv three \J lys 



stout deiciise o£ di 


At K-t, on 29th oi 



PiAiK OF 00»ri'«WWM£R AT THK Sl|Kar OF ^PONSTAWTINOFLE, 



T^ks btorined die walls, having preirio5u4y feat- 
§t>r perhap® the first 










sword in hand, boldl|.'#Kptitinj5 ., 
muliitacles o£ his subjec^^were 
.''vsadt^SpwCrescent waved over Hie church ot;St Soph?^^ 
>|il^Byzantine Empire fell forever. . 


MARITIME nmCOVERIEj;: 


Wo have now t<> take a Mtivey of 


maritime 


^ The world cliscovt'n.-s of the i5ih century, con- 

^ centufl^l'*' sequent changes in trade and Ajimerce. 
The aiOi?M#nying map presents to the eye the 'world as 



M^cornK/ss. 


'th#^ of America and the 

If, gatipn dl ’l^frica. From this it will appear that, dnringt^ 
whole we call ancient history ai^d the Middle Ages, 

the historic stage was limited to Europe, a small part oi 
Westerii Asia, and a nanow strip of Nor them Africal 
We are now to learn how these limits were prodigiously 
enlarged in consequence of the great discoveries that mark 
the latter half of the 15th century. 

8. A, knowledge of the properties of the niagne|5was a 
necessary antecedent of distant oc<‘an voyages inveotioo of 


and the discovery of unknovv'ii Imids. 'The 
itivenlion of the compars has '"oiumonly been attribliW t^!! 
an Italian named Gioja wlio flaurist^ 

beginning of the 14th century * but erroneodsl;^ for 
slrument was known, even in Europe, nearly, 
before this time. It wa.s then, however, in a 
taty' state, being merely a needle rubbed ori a 
and dealing on a cork, or other light substance, in a 
filled with water, — a method long before by 

Chinese. The really important question is, ' 

compass practically applied in navigation > This does iW- 
seem to have been done till about tlic beginning of 

9, „itbwas the Portuguese who, under the 
- of Portugal, took the lead in priani 

discovery. .Retiring to the promon-* 

.liiyrM St. Vincent, this enlightened prince 
at the seapeyrt town of Sa'gres, where 
4'ohs'^atory and gathered around liim from 

in astronomy and navigation, thell ISH, 

projects of maritime eiiter]'>rise,;^ 

' especially directed Jiis 



irssToi^m. 




hs i 


^fie« in 


Capis Nori, received Iw appellati^p "trom 
the idea that it was utterly impossible to get 
beyond this cape But the officers of S^ory^ 
at length doubled it, found C ape Bojador 
and this awful cape being passed by, the t^on 
el the tropics was penetrated, and divested of its fancied 
terrors ; the nver Sen^egal was observed, the greater part 
of the African coast, fiom Cape Blanco to Cape dc Verde, 
was eigllored, and the C ape de Verde and the Azore Island# 
were discovered. Bcfoie the death of Prince Henry, in 
||46 ;j, Portuguese discovciy had been pushed to within five 
PWrecs of the equator. 

^ JTI^^assion for discovery languished after the death 
taimW Prince Henry; but it was revived wjith ad- 
^'ditional ardor by his grand nephew, King John 
his reign the Portuguese foi the first time 
crossed the equator and beheld the stars of a new hemi- 
re: in 1484 a Portuguese fleet sailed fifteen hundred 
south of the equator, settlements were made on the 
of Guinea, and a regular commerce ^\as established. 
3®. 'The Portuguese now begin to conceive the pos- 
reaching India by a soti|hetn nav- 
arnund Afnca In Baitbnlo* , 

far enough south not ont^ls 
the Pormenfo^Oy or Capo of 

ast was jscertanied to nm towards 1 
^ospect of success seemed now so deaa? 1 

this cape Caho de Boa Esperan^a^ or CapfeU 
The “good hope ” was realized by Va 
having doubled the southern point of 
t, in Mai abar, in May, 1498, " 

jjipened up 

leaching India by 







, ' MA^tTTME DISCOVERIES. ill 

,14. Columbius*s love of enterprise was ao doubt stiiniyif* 
by the maritime discoveries of the Portu- Aim of 
gaese ; and it has been recently proved that *“*^^»«** 
he conceived his grand project soon after his arrival iw 
Portugal, 'fhis project, as is well know’n, was by no meaits 
that of finding a new coiUinent^ but of sticking a passage 
to Indi<i, the land of gold and spices, lie knew that the 
Portuguese were bending their efforts to reach India by the 
circumnavigation of Africa; and his grand inspiratipp w'as 
that India might more readily be altnined by sailing west- 
ward across the Adatitic. 

^5 The siaress of the Portuguese in India, ihough rail 
so brilli.inr, was scarcely less important t))an Poou^ur^e 

. ^ , . ,, , , - . . . in the Ef't,sA 

that ol the Soani.nds in America, Alc^n" Indies., 
querque conquered fioa { i 5 n), and made h the capitiil 
the Po''ttjgneso ch f iJ.>ii'hincnls in lite .hast. But the PortV 
gueso getK'rally alrstamcd from terriioHal acquisition ; they 
contented themselves wiiii Commercial esta'dishinents alou^; 
the coast, whence they exyiorital from India tl^reyf the ar ;|4 
cles whi< h the Venetians lenJ forme? IN' su| 1 |^iod Uo I huope 
through hg}q)t ami the T-evant. ,, 

16/ The circuiTinavigaticjn of Africa a 

, , rex-’’olutior'iiy .ht the commercial condi liom. ^ 'of 
Europch ''Wie trade which had been 

tx)'' t||e Mediterranean now traversed tJie t}t^ 

WesthC^^'fnations hastened to share in its gain%J: iWlw 
l!||^racteVistic indolence, the Portuguese carried tb^;|wdian 
l^rpduce no farther than Lisbon, where it was sol(J'|p 
eight merchants for transmission to other countries# 

acn^-aged very eagerly in this canying-tr^^e, anitj.’ 
-lucrative that they took the 
' of, 'Portuguese tlicraseU^e^^^j 4 iro.t:^ 
tliSPcomm',eiy,o' by depriviti|^ ^them of " V'"'' 

share 

Jn,.l4i3^^"wder the 



^12 :■ JtfOPJSXAr Ar/smjt r * ' ‘ ■ ^ '■ ' 

#;! Henry V 1 I„ Sel«astian Cabot, a nath^e of and 

taken by three sons of John Cabot, a Venetian 

th«s Ea^i»h, merchant settled in that city, sailed around t!ie 
ftoi»thern coast of la^brador, toucfied at point supposed to 
liave been either Nevi^'foundland or C’ape Breton', and sailed 
to the south along the coast of v/hat is rf)\v the United 
States as far as latilnde 38"^. His enterprise led to no im- 
mediate advantage, t])0(ig'h the discoveries of C-abot are of 
interest ns iMving been the foundatifjn of the Knglish claims 
to dominion in N'orth America. 

l8^ 'The growth of commerce in lihs age v^ns very rapid, 
CircnTT*nav[- l;iit there aiJpejna! to l>e still ri>om for further 
discovcT'K-s, nu.Mj ?.’u' gicht* w<v: cii> im^iiavi- 
by tile i.oips ..-■ Magol Itm (,^5^9“' r ; From that 
>^fe^edjhte ■attention of nadons bv:g'.in U' ]>o dire?, led rrtorc to 
completing qW discoveries than to llie .searcJi for umv lands, 
Theiuivli's oi? Kurope commenced to assume a fonnidable 
aspect : rmniufactures m^driplied. and slates previviusly poor 
becr.me rich. Sovcirrigns and govcrnmenls began 

to direct^ atteatiim to commerce, justly iKTsuadcfl dial 
mercavitoe the source as well of the pruspeaity as 

■•'df die j!*lbry of natiuns. 

'■■-n,. '■ ’ 



X^r;'tt%3le the Eiiro|jeari mind, in tiu' - 15 th cen0X}Ci!^m 
'Cirvv^m^it&ncfis thus astir with the spirit of discovery, 

, p]g^j.g retnark.-iblc- intellecttul 

ening styled the Revival of Te-’-img ' We 
lu^^'is&lreadv seen that this movement had begun iHvjrtii 
Middle Ages. Long before,f’)rt||p4^ of 

of dasskal . litwraftw ^4 ^«n 

— that event incre^<i:-llliyr!i»mr«nirjg 
learned -Gineeks to',seel(t.‘J§Kslter'iH Italy, 
■a«»4'''QiJrer,pam'''’<4'We^^ karope,'' cariyteg, witli &im 



^ ^ 0 OP IMAPmNG, " 

» jijtiir treasures of classic lore. There now began among 
’^'Scliolars a mobt ardent seardr far buried and negloeted 
manuscripts, and their diligence was rewanied by the disrov'*- 
ery of many precious monuments of the Grech and Roiuak 
literature. The labors of tliese scholars were mainly m- ^ 
strumental in producing that state of things which turned 
men’s minds towards the invention of printing, and nour- 
ished it to maturity when invented 

20. It IS lathei singular, in connection wuh the history 

of printing, so aptly termed tlie art prt serva Controversy 
r iC 1 Ml 11 1 1 the ongm 

tive of all the arts, that \thiie it records the ofpimtmg, 
birth of othc r int t rilions, n > positive rcconi e\I^ts of its own. ' 
A control iTsy has aust n, concerning tJto origin of tlie art, * 
btUiim tin three tov\n^ of Hailtin, MenU, and StKi$bii|lg*^ 
ea( h, Iroin i n itiiral partialit), altnbutm^, it to her own . 

zens The dispute, ho ever, has turned r uher on 
tlun fads, and it seems to have arisen fiorn the diflerenr 
dchintfons of the uord If tJie imention of 

prwtipk be rnnh (ht critcTion, the honoi is unquestionabljt 
due to I^niunct Coster, i native of Harleiillj, Who first" ^ 
found out die nicthcd of imprcssu',^ character^ ^n paper 
by means of c med blocks of wood If mocabie types be 
considered as the run non, +hf hmiL n| the discovery is ^ 
due to lohn Gu'iuibc rg of ]\b uw \ hde ^ - 

jn conjui tion with I aust, was die fn st Who'li^nded ^ , 

of metal 

In regard to the earliest books piinted, the foil ow- 
ing facts are tf interest* 


t4a^ Year t»f the eadie^-t dated print Thi*? i«i known the 
Cfcslopher'’ print, — a bingle engraved page with few 

se|taraicly cut in wood about this date 
t4|0» l^t|«TO;il4i»rately ca^t nt wetal about thi'> date. i 

*4SS^ Tfais eailiest complete printed book ^ 

Odled the ittW, from having lovmd hif the cotlr ” 

Ma«a& tl H suppoatd to hav^ lOfitied from the presa " ^ 
and Fai|«|t at Mehtu, about *# 




* msmifV. I ■ 

■ ■ 

^fetltar in Latint *printifed at Mnntz by Gutenberg ai^Tatt»t,-4»., 
I»ncik linnted widi a 

Bible in Latin and German : earliest example of a book prifit^ n 
# n both fides of the leaf with metal types 

i First -book printed in England by Caxton Its title is **The 
i0binife and Playe of the Chesse/* 

5. DECLINE OF FEUDALISM. 

22. At the close of the 15 th and commencement of the 
Fetsdahsm m centur)^, the power of the great European 

France. vassals had been shaken, but not annihilated. 
In France feudalism had received a severe blow at the 
hands of Louis XL , yet it still in some degree survived ; it 
threatened to rise again during the civil wars of France, 
aiEtd was not completely extinguished till the time of Riche- 
, lieu. ^ 

23* ^,also in Spam, though much abated, it remained 
In apAin «ni he put down by the policy of the Emperor 
Charles V., and his successor Philip JI. In 
^great vassals of the crown had never been so 
the Continent ; and hence in the time of 
obliged to league themselves with the 
fjieople in defent^^of their common rights. The great Eail 
of Warwick reign of Edward IV.. and the Duke of 

BuckinghlSt^^^tr^at of RiUiard IIL, are among the last 
, sr«|tn 4 |rkable Instances of formidable power in the nofelos. 

' greater part of them perished in the Wars of tho EOSes. 

Among the chief agents in the destructio|l>t^.^i^- 
w tfce dalism were thift invention of gunpowder and 

^ the consequent change in the art of war } for 
the armor of the knightii nor the thick 
^castles were proof against bullets and c^ttoph-balls. 
:;^ltbough it is universal conc?dM 
der was invented by 
— pH in th<5 islii 
supplied 


Mtffglattd, 

Bpghnd 
powerful 
John thef i 



■’f.' ' GMEAT MOmKCmES. ^ ' IK 

: ' :i.Z 

tfon has been claimed for Berthoid Schwartz, a Germaill 
^ipotilecar}^ about 1330 ; but gunpowder appears to hav#'' 
&cn used hi war by the Moors before that period. 

' 

6. RISE OF GREAT MONARCHIES, ^ 

26. The most striking fact in ii>e polirhMl aspect of 
Europe at the comineacemcnt of modern his- Gr«afc feature 
tory is the appearance a series of great *^*'^*'^ peHod. 
centralized monarchies, which in the. period of transition 
arose upon the ruins of the Feudal States. 

27. Despotism could not exist in the time of feudahsm^” 
on a(;( omit of the resistance of the nobility; caua© of r^jyni 
bui, when the great vassals were overthrown, 

lh(^ kings grarliriily contrived to get ail power into th#ir 
owT! fninds- And thus, strange, to say, the condidoB, 
affairs at the beginning of the modern period# thoilgh M : 
some respect s .1 going fsirward, was in other r^sp 6 cts a 
falling b*:ick from the state of affairs in lhe:MiddJe AgeSy^l 
It ves a time when laws could be more paMSirly ' carried 
out* when iiundi of the turbulence and <®0Tder of the. 
feudal period came to :in end. But it was also a time wh«B 
political freedom retrograded, when tlie great, Stptes became . 
absolute monai clues under sovereigns wbo^vC will was law. 

.t28. T besc monarchs wielded the sword of the state, 
and this sword wns the Standing Arn\y, a thing KiTfict of 
new in European h; story, lu fhe feudal ages, 
when, in order to inake Sovereign had to r'.all on 

, his 'liegemen, tl:^ere was aiwly|,th 5 -?i«.iiihirauon of the king’s 
power, #iat the great vjpsats nt%htnoi o])ey. -.But an. array 
of seddiers kept c^nslahtly under the king’s pay tie* 
'*‘inendoti :3 weapoh 'Which 'he could, wielil at vdl^. ; .add it 
by Jiheahs oftWb^we^on ^at the kings in mo>r partV'df 
Europe .overtfareW:;.'|hp.,..^ tiiat.yhad arisen m 

b|ito,.l^|iddle c rft'' ' ' ’ A'' 
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^ |>eople surrendered these Jiberties widiout heed ; 

for »uch Was the spirit of the age, that men 
come to thmk th<‘ sovereign and the state 
^nd patriotism meant simply loy.ilty to thf king This 
devotion not without its noble aspect, but it was fatal 
to Are people , and we shall see that liberties surrendered 
thus lightly had afterguards to be reclaimed with terrible 
^thfoes 

30. The absolute power which the great sovereigns had 
of the ac'quired enabled them to wMge wiis foi their 

waged purposes, — wars in which the nations 

that they governed had very little interest, and which were 
designed merely for the aggranch/cment of i)art'tular royal 
families Thus, though the mo l \alualde part cf history 
is that whicli cone < ins the people themscKes, and not 
dtat which has to do with kings and coints it happens 
tkiit at ^his period wc c innot prss over the 1 ittCi i 1 silence, 

^ because the relations, hostile or othen\isc, of great princes 
feWI rcslly lilt most srlient f Kt^ 111 the history of the i6th 
and ‘i7tbire|imrieb 

31, Thll^lplH^standing of this slate of affairs will help 

Ifadent to a kiiowleclyi of what is meant 
^l^jfsdfie balance of pen^er^-^oi which we uad 
d^al in modern Eure pc in hi^toi) Pm when me 
t>f nUions thus b‘cam^ cuu^ diz^d m dm hands 
)€w% few monarchs, it wms not unlikely tliU out of these 
rtlight through his own power, aich*ci by fannl) onnecUoxiS, 
gain a great and dangerous preponderance ovci the others. 
Wow the aim of tlie policy named the balance of power was 
% a just distrilartio^^f foice, chher by aHianre 

resources between tbt different states^ that no 
ov^jrshadow the oAiers Tbi^ fed easceed-*' 

international relation«, auid die ddiAilfa. 
TOn Iprmedls eftea sptAea of r db , 
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CHAPTER IT. 

OltBAT EVENTS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTORY.f^ 

i Age of Charles V. 

England under Henry VIII. 

TOPICS Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

Civil and Religious Wars of France. 

Age of Elizabeth. 
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l. AGE OF CHARLES V. 

32. It is the brilliant figure of Spain that first attracts 
our attention at the beginning of modern his- Growth of 
tory* and indeed we may fairly say that dur- 
ing most of the i6th century Spain was the greatest pow^K 
in Europe. For a long time during the Middle Ages Spij^l^ 
Jay (•bsciircly between the ocean and the Pyrenees, 
carrioil on wars and policies which were limited by 
■ terribn'ial bounds. Indeed, ran hardly say -it'hat 
this time Spain was a nation at all ; for the '/pehinS'tlliS 
was parceled out between a number f)f small 
kingdoms, w'hile t]\e^ Moors, though iheir power had 
greatly circumscribed, still held firm foothold in 
Bui the marriage of h’erdiiiand of Aragon with Isab^lia;*^. 
Castile united the two most powerful states. I hcn 
Jsovereigns entered upon «'• vigorous campaigri against " 
Moots, and the yea.itM4QT saw th^ fall of Grenada. In 
Ferdinand co n queried nearly ail the kingdom of Navarre, 
-—so that the whole penjireuia except Portugal was thus 
johted year 1516 saw the 

«ver all "^nited Spain, descend .on the head of 
'SodvoflEetdhm^ lobelia.’ ':Now this gr^mdson' 

iSjipWh in StSt^ a3 fie Emperor 
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diaries V. wa.% born at Ghent in the year 1500. 
of He wa*^ the son of Philip, Arrbduke of Austria, 
(_i,on of Maximilian, Pmpcroi of Germany), and 
Joanna (dans; liter oi fcnlmand .md Isabella of Spam), 
r. Altbe -agi^ >f nit< m j>. .nsunud die g’>\enimtiit of llui- 
whh h < tiiK to hnn t^uoiv;h Ins jjaUnjuJ giandrnoUem, 
( M<W of Burguiub In tin folk -g year, 1516. fhe death 
of his m item i! r^inv^bi 1, {ii'hi.aml, puu. I <ai las 
^?^*head th‘" bnlliaut « ro\vn of Spain, and as IVni ( ailos I. Ja* 
pjpiled jojHiiv vvjtli las mother, Joanna wpo, however, wa^ 
Insane The Spap»>h dominion at this dme included riot 
Onb spam, but J\aples, Si . y, bardiiaa, aud iIkisc va^t 
possessions })i yoad Die Adaioi tulli whii h the genius of 
tLs (bnoeso nivigitor hid dowerctl tin C'asulian Liovrii, 
1 hree yrais afti i ifus, in 1510, da death of his pater 
nal giiUulfahei Dia‘ rnijKtoi McLsinahaiA tnusfened to 
him tho SOM i . 1 uty <'l \n'ini t id oi tia cdnei Lireditaiy 
possession", ot lb< fluu • Hajishnrg 

34 ^ '■Hu d. eatb ra Vt ixioniaiir truisierred to ( hailes 
b chohc 1 ^^lV^^n]riIS possi'ssioi s, md not 

tin mpa nal crov n fir m thisc times the 
Jfemperoi ot (nnniny n is t/ /fd !>v the /'dVoVrv, or grp<i1 
princes of th v.anous Genu in si ties Accoulinglv, on the 
deilth of M.iMTniban, in 1^10 D became ibe duty oi these 
Ctector , to . lioose t* emp^mor of (Aiunny Charles’s 
mo t formal d/!e tompraa*)) was ] rancis I of France, 
though ti'r 1 while yoMig lie r.M YHI. of Lngland sought 
the glitUruig pri/i. Chaik- as phosen ; s-i that now 
iJon Callus r of Spain iHcaiin the Fmipeior C’harles V., 
413d as such he a as mowned Mulh the dindeth of Clwfe" 
iha^nc at \3\ la-ChapclIe, m tlie ye4r 11520. l^nt 

tvt'43pty years old, yet be i u)ed a dominion mori^Pcl3^p$ive 
ikin that which had obeyed the sway of '^^0^ 

Augmstm. . , , % W ' 

Tl||^ ti^o ^jreat evet^it of th<S? mgn of 



i* Th^^rise'iif ProtestTOtism j 2. llie,fppi 
lead' of •■ Francis L of 
Charles; V,, to maintain the reifiro. 

"7'^ BStfWnce' of power. 

At the beginning of the i6th century all the naliitte 
of \ Western Europe were in communion with 

It is true that church, 

"from time to time, during the latter half, of the Middle Ages, ' 
'^re had been religious discontents among particular mei 
';Thus in the 12 th century there arose in the South of FrahOO 
a sect called the Albigenses, who agreed in considerih^ 
the authority claimed by the popes in spiritual matters^ as 
. well as the discipline and ceremonies of the Roman Churehj! ^ 
erroneous and unlawful. Very similar opinions were 
claimed in England in the 14th century by Wycliffe, an 4 Itt 
the next century by Huss in Bohemia. But these revoi^^ 
afainst the Sec of Rome had been partial and tempot^^^r- 
- and they w^ere all put dowm, though not till many peradfa^ 
were burnt as heretics. y ; 

: 37* It happened, however, veiy soon after the begintil^j 

of the 1 6th century, that great controversies 
on matters of religion arose. There was com- 
plaint at many practical abuses in the Church, and ,at itei' 
claims of the popes to interfere in the aflairs of 
and there was also a growing feeling among many that not 
a few of the doctrines which were believed, and of the 
! monies which were practiced, in the Church, were contrary 
to Scripture. 

' "''V .38, It was in this state of aifairs that there :j|jJ^ose aydis-. 
-iiKilM fe, ite nature,^ but wiiich 

most ®sS>>4' 

' purify ..C/Vl^en Eeo X. came to the 




of the ^urch exhausted by’ 







^ ' ■ r 

his exhausted finances, and among these h# 
^'^j^^Opted ail extensiyeigrant of indulgemes to those who'con** 
ti"||>tited of their means to the great entei prises of the 
Church.^ The Dominican friar®;, having obtaimd the 
monopoly of indulgences in GcriTini), employed as their 
ageiit Tetzei, one of their own oider, who tarried on the 
traffic in a manner that was very offensive, and especiaily 
, SO to the Aug us tuff an friars. 

39. One of these, named Martin Luther, Professor of 

r»ce Ideology ill (he Lniversityof Wittenberg, took 

i^uther, the lead in oj^posing Tetzel, Having vainly 

sought to procuu' the suppression of the traffic from the 
Archbishop ctf Mag'doburg, he ap]>cMled to the people and 
to men of letters 05 ^ 7 )’ h) publishing ninety-five theses 
condemning the sale of indulgences as contrary to reason 
a^nd the teachings of the Chinch 

40. This was in 1517. Several of tlie nobles and princes 

Progress of flermany eagerly embraced his cause, for 
Lutfter angeied at seeie^ large quantities 

of money di lined from theii ovn rounlry to be expend- 
ed on works of ait in itolv n<t Papal party accepted 

challenge, hilly behomg ihat (he slightest ever- 
fe>n oi po\v» 1 \vould it once stific op[)0:>ition. Leo X., too 
■ proud to trouole himseif ihont the opjiosition of a simple 
friar, published a /'V/ 7 , or de< lee, condemnvig Pit theses of 
SiUtiier as impious and heretic.d (1570). 'I he* bold rcformei 
»t-0ncc dedaied open ear against the Papicx by appealing 

a genetai'^soimci], and burning the bull of ommumeu- 
; Mon m presence of a vast multitude' q ’VVittenbc rg. 

' 41. All XikrmanA vms *onn fn a ferment Fred«f®k, 

^ Indulgmie^ have befM appiovni *3.M ^ifeojwd b»]g;U€;5’t 

cf Cr%t|ioiiv Chiinb , hijt at ihi» sate 

hy nmy iiwicl siaadiJb.* Nvbuli wo- 

' ^ ‘ m - KH* M ” hy mm ’ 

Ho m a> c hrnttiy uotioni ® 1 
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I^ice of Saxony, was one the first converts to the 

tfrmai^on, as the movement now began ro be S|rrea<i ot the 
c:i|led. Other German princes took the same Reformation, 
sitle ; for indeed, as a Gathoiic historian has remarked, 
^‘ 3 !\)licy became more Lutheran than religious reform.’’ 

42. Pope Leo X. was now roused to the importance of 

doing something to arrest the spread of the Th« Diet 
new d<>ctriaes, and soon after (Charles V.’s Worms. 
electjoB '"ks ^mperm, the Pope appealed to him to tpikif' 
thife' matter in hand. Arcorclingfy, when, soon aftiit hi!«: 
election, dre ybiing F.njperor removed from Spain iq (ierv 
many, he lief 1 an asseinWy, or i> 4’4 of the Gens^an 

princes at the' city of Worms. iAitb^T was cited lb appeal', ' 
before the I^iet of Worms in £5^1. Bt.ing enllcd bn id/ 
retract, I’e lefused to <.lo so : an<f^ though he was 

iJ! 3 d(‘r safc-cojidncl ’’ from the lunpercr, yet Charles V. 
pioniised to ‘Cise jJi cp(C*avors to exdrpate the heresy,*' 

43. Neverthek' .i, tlie new doeHri.ies rapidly spread, and 
undtu’ vanoi.ts forms took direr? noot in Ce-' 

rnari), j' ranee, owit/aTlaud, Lngland, Scoliand, 
and ScandinavLi. Tho ‘csiilt ma.y tea t'ivus stated : allowinifj 
tor considevalde exceptions, or- naniats of Leutonic stOb® 
embraced the new df')Ctjint‘s, wLile mos^ (»f dir Latin 
adhered to iJu: iaith of koiat.*. 

44* Ar^. atleiiiiit was made to check ihc niovemcni by ilic 
Diet of Srjires, forliy this assemblage .bf 

, ' I . i r 1 • 1 I' T' rvmttie "Protew 

a decree was promulgated forbidding 
'“change untii the meeting cd a geiu-ral Luther^s 

frk;'iip%^ and followers p')rotosp:<l against decree, an^' ’ 
dience'the professors of the reformed reiigioo^ deceived’ th^'/- 
common name of jPratdsimts, d 

45* We now turn to the other and pjoiitical events, of the 
»g 6 f 4 chatlra ri^mely, the complicatibns Rivairy wi^j* 
with Ftandfe'I*'. «£ l’ranl!«|, ■. This- I)id:er rivalry , *'V ■, 

e^’fe'‘<rf sTWch the avowed : object 
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l'\ancis wa<s to prtsctvt; the bilame oi j)owcr, as against 

the mejiacing itnes^ of the Ifou^^e of Austni, repro 
rented by f harks V" 

46. lu the iirst war, which was rndinh ar Itahiii war, 
Events of the decisive action was the bittle of Pavi^a, 
ferst war Ifut tht iiiipeiril forces shattered 

tl>c French power in ltd) ind 1 rancis himself was 
taken ptiioner and con\ )(d to Midiul whue he 1 ly a 
year in pos )n il lh< «.nd of thit tune iic wgjStt^aascd by 
Cteri ou t«ie p’ th ii would give up tljte Duchy 

<»f btugujuiy iLiiotiu ( id liiK pH n loaons to tern 

tory, and siuitn nr his a •■oiis is 

4J riaricistiul imo Pu s ipiJatu u nuuw^d wuh 
. Oil t\cr jiiteiKhn^fi > k( cp thefn tin ri.sulf 

second, W 5 jr - ' 


V as till ho'=>iJhl]t‘^H »e unuK di lU ly H newed, 
and ih <- ^.o Mv u ( i ^7 In » i lij^ hme H nry 
\ iff n[ f hnii sidi d \nii f 1 uKis, vviu dso sup 

pint 1 i (h 5 )}X ih (uiuJi rntiud Italy, 

bi t \ du 10 n> H «-d di k lU (i 1 in nc ’ t 111 ok h 

lo |K i< and n i } c i a t nit the i up lui i.vi, inv 

lO i k ni)[ • 5 du Rwfo mati( in Gtinunv i titc^ty w is 
«yadc ( 1 ’ j "( i u r\ d upb» y tJie liim, of which 
wi^re quit unfnvonblo to hr it is i 

4S. Th< dii d w jj hi^iu in i Ini m iluce years 
I'^hWd (?ind both piiti's wtu < 1) lUsitd , ^o by the 

isjoistiti ipaedulion t f Ih 1 }h d ) i hk lueltd 

'X ttuce that w 1 *- to !i‘*t ii i n 1 m ih Befoi the 

of trute h^ hilt ixpuicb h ihtic were icnewtd^ 

4<m<l the iourth WAi commiuMd \ str ngt alliance jt was 
t|||3fct Francis now form d In So^ym ni Sub m of Turkey, 
I^Mjfethir with some cf the Protestant prnn i s of Genrs iny, 
^hited with liie French igunst Chaiks V , who w>s aided 
hy Jlenry VIII 0l England The French Ifjn^ won a 
victory over the Eniperpr at Cewoks ; but tins^ did not 
prevent the invasion of FYance both froiO Bt^land an4 








:'%M' 


year®. 



id notT?^’ *"Peror and the EnglisJi 
Id not Ac in concert, and accordingly Francis 

rto 

^ . tnis, 1547, the Emperor two sreat 

Fra^ri, ,. „„ gt„y Vm.S, 

, Charles V. Secame' enj ” 
*coirt^to the, Protestant princes of Ger- ^ 
hadJfonned a league for their 

™ ^ council./ ■ 

W'lr mjHbL r'^o commencement - jlf 

^ "• ^ ’ Saxony, one of the leadint^^ 

, , ,4ff^Tipwor. The result was that the 

if'-r:" “7 

50- The triumph of the Emperor seemed noJ^^ 
compi.tt l,y (hiii, Cfarki V "7 

became thoroughly Cyraumcaj. But his over- ultriST ' 

bearing course e^tciled the aniraositv as avll ,yf IT , u . * 

as of tlie Protestant nrincer?^f r 4 

SMonyi' to whom he had owed his're^nTsucc^^”"*^*'- ' 
who 'Was throughout a Protesfanf nf i 51.114 

Ekperor, jolue/.he P^tS^.Ta . ' 


^peror, iolued Se p;t7.;Tag:,V::^^^ 

plan for comDcIlirur ii' ‘j foimecf;^ 

freedom IfeK ^i * establish- reteto.« 

trecdom. HcryJL ^^3= - 



witn Ji 

' >=--®nd Successor of Francis T 1 •, . 

Emperor, 1552. ' ' , 

The EmperoPs reverses in Germa 
|n his success, arfd he was comp. 
^ treaty at Passau (155^) by Shn 

' ' ' 

Haon 


^mtum . 


fe formally si 


'rapid as . 

^Phimphiof, ■,■■4 

^ ta tlifH 

toer ^ (1555.'^^, pHnciples 

mallv ', ,|>y 'li||f4' ■! 

" gained its, "" " 
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"Alii now Ae clouds thickened tot, ani^^hd the 
,.«feii>-Etyip«?ror'e Emperor. The son 'of his now' rival;:" 

ITancis 1., had taken up, as a Iegac||'''the long-'l 
" 'Quarrel, and v/as vigorously assailing tfwl’hnperial 

Pope, 'angered at the Emperor's -fenctioti 
^ m the.'Jjil^ciples of toleration at the Diet of Augsburg, 
avowed enemy of the House of Au$p:ia, 'and,, 
close alliance with the king of Erandig:'"' i'"''.;,' 
^'»? 534 ^i'ln this state oi alYairs Clha^^les V. took 
;?i^/b4scati<)n rcsolvc : he determined to lay asiSife his' 
'■%m crowns. /Vccordiiigly, in 1556 Jfc', resigned 

' Ae,' .s^ter of Spain ■ and the Tw^o Siciiie||ilK son, 

' J^bilip ft., and the imperial crovm to his Eerdi- 

'VaAihiid : then icdnal to the monastery San Vusta 

r in Spain, being resolved there- to end his days, 

' solitude of ti»e convent he divick'd his time be- 
"' Ifeeen religions cluiies and the makinpy of mcchaiuoai con- 
Towards his istler end lie c>mceived the ghastly 


ffancy of having his owit luneral rehearsed. This theatri- 
' cal display was. the forerunnt.’r of the dread real tragedy 
cl^'iith ov'Crtook the Emperor in 1558 .,; ,, 
scmmiTig up die (.huracter of Charles" V., we 
oi niay say that he w-as fiee from tnany of the 
i vices of his kingly contemporai'ics. ^'cl his 

^E&tues ' were, rather negative than 
R?^ nh'd sC'a'n have been the 
of his temperameiU. wltleh was 
Pj''iDoId. ,H® and a 

Ib laugh or^^ii^l&i^as rarely seen iipon 
f < hiS face. re^fject'', he w^as a, 

man. of comprehensive view ' ; yet his 
ainbition was.stellish, looking' rnainl|^^^;‘;, 
to the/ aggrandkement of the f foitap* 

Co ; , Auitri^ He 

. /V doomed to/;se^* 'idl hl| 










rlJs, 'the 'iiatise if this failure, 

^^mpiefeend Ms. times.-, He-s.t^'is to us as tie;'- 
and the last stippo,rt of the ; Middle, 'Ag^s.^ 
btit;|l^?|tfiddle Ages had passed away,'~,a 
bei^S^shered in by the new Intellectual 
i and the advance of the modern s 

to checked even by the sovereign of Spi 
;":Ind^'' 

. « a. ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VIIJ. 

. 55, Tn,^ the year 1509 Henry VIT., the 

line of English sovereigi^s, died, leaY- ^ 
iiig as heir to the throne a son, who is known 
to histdry as licnry VI I L The young king, at ^ 
eighteen years of age, was handsome, lively, acepi 
and learneu* Soon after his accession he ma 
arine of Aragon, widow of his brother Arthur, an< 

Charles V of Spain, 

ijfi. The king soon became mixed up with condnes 
IwrUtics, Into which he was drawn by the fact Etigtoa** fS 
that Ihife two great sovereigns of France and 
' Spain who were his contemporaries, namely, Char'"*'' 

JFrancis L, both sought his alliance in their wai 
ms general! V on the side of the Emperor, and 
than once invaded France ; hut in truth nothing vety 
done by England on the Continent, 
moit; ,'ifnpoitant events of Henry reign 

nedt^, .ivitli matters that happened - 

''i/;Ml>'®uring i!ie first twenty years of';^^‘'!teign t!&, 
n<^?i€ figure .in political affairs was 
brated Cardinal Wolsey. Wolsey„was ^';^n scyT, , 

;of a bb|cher^,, but ,,1^^splayijag wbi|e;i ^ypting great quick^'.."'!' 

,, he- .reeely^iji^-'IISmed education 
witb'l’'view.tb bis -.His first -employ- 

titent 'at:, .court waa-,'' ' r Mk in 






acciuainted with the y^^utjg mtoaith, fee mm 
0 ew lo be a greats favorite. He wa?» iiiade ArchbifibbBt 
York, then High Chancellor of I'jtgland, and 
ietame Henry's sole minister. 

^ I It was in the early part of this reign Uiat tjbe 
doctrines of Luther began to make a grtat 
stir in Europe. (Henry's accession, 1509; 
iuther before the Diet of Worms, 1521 ) At this titne 
English people were ardently Ronnin Catholic in 
faith, and Henry VIIL distinguished himself by v^Titing 
^ a<,book igainst the Lutheran dortrines. The Pope was 
SO, much pleased with the production, that he give the 
iferl^]45;b king the title of Defmdn' of the Fatih, How 
ever, Henry was not destined to continue long an iJ 
herent of the Roman PoniifF, and we are now to set the 
circumstances under which the greit schism aiosc 


59 - After Henry VIIL had lived eighteen >ears with 
gegrinnmg of his first Wife, Katharine of Aiagon, he pro- 
troubles fessed to feel conscientious scruples respect- 

^ing the lawfulness of the marriage, on account of hei hiw- 
fng been the wife of Ins brothei. About the same time he 
became enamored of the beautiful and fascinating Anne 


fiblejrn \bddrtfi\y one of the queen’s attendants He now 
cfeljceived the^>i||gfiign of annulling his marriage with Katha 
itine and maitjiiing'il^ younger and more agreeable person. 
iPb this fend he to the Pope for a divorce 

4 k). The Pontiff (Clement VIL) was much perpk \ed by 


this request ot Henry; for he could notaccj^e 
^ it without offending Chaiks V , one of fits 

fe ^])Ol?ter§ gnd tlie nephew of Queen Kathkriue. The 
%fexit diiKfor several years, but without reaching the 
desired by the king. ^Wolsey at length fell 


the king's displeasure for no^ acting wi$h stjifficieiit 
iit +the matter ; he was i^tripped ^f all hfe of 

ahd and, sinl||p^p^ and moMfica- 



Jia dieiif In his last moments he is said to 

exclaimed to his attendant, Had I but served my 
^ as diligently as I have served my king, he would not 
'||iave given me over in my gray hairs/’ * , ‘ 

- The negotiations with the Pope for the divorce we^f 
4fiin for two years longer, and endless* tricks and Henry* decl- 
. : itlbterfuges were resorted to by both parties. *'***• ^ . 

\jjit last in January, 1533, Henry took the final stepf 
Ifrom which there was no retreat, — he secretly maitieSp) 
Anne Bole>m ; and as, soon afterwards, the marria^ , 
Katharine was declared invalid by the Archbish^^^^^^ ] 
terbury, Henry’s private union with Anne Boli^ ^S; - 
acknowledged, and on the ist of June, 1533, she was 
crowned queen, with imposing splendor. In the sahi^ year 
was born their celebrated daughter Elizabeth. ^ 

62. History has pronounced a severe verdict on Heh^i i 
VITI. for his conduct in divorcing Queen verdict on 
Katliarine. And there is no doubt that in conduct. 
many respects it deserves condemnation. But recent histo- 
rians, and especially Froude in his History of Ei^land/-^- 
have endeavored to free the king from a considerable part , 
of the burden of blame. His defench'rs ('.all attention JtO 
the fact that Henry V ITT, was moved by a public motive ; 
to wit, the fear of civil war likely to bre^lsj-^ut, after 
death, on tlio question of disputed suG<5i»si^^' owing to the 
fact that he had no living son and heir /Katharine, It is^ 
further urged that on this account the divorce was Warmly ’ 
.desired by the great T>ody of the EnglisTj nation. ^ , . 

■ <*^'ShakeBpeare weaves this sentiment into the 
the Cirdinal in the drama of Henry VIII, ' 

' ' Cromwel!, ^ 

l‘ , Had I my <3od withhalf i0bt’iws»3 . 

v;, , I served myVhjg, he would a.ot, in ,, 

toll, ioi.n«h#d to wine '-l-T 









relations of the 'English p&>ple'to 

Cathb!i<# Ctorchy jill that ha^d'^ 'l)ifeen doti^ 

" ' ■ ; ^ was to <i<&clar6 that the Pope had no juikssp’''' 
in Eoj^and I’here was no tliought of secessi^H" 
rlW - the unity of the Catholic faith, ' and this fact FarliS 
1^34 took ^ pains to declare. Nevertheless/ evenM* 
^ considerable widening of the breach, Thu^£ 
’ ^ this 0me year, 1534, the Pope declared King Henrf: ^ 
Vlli to« be excommunicated from the fellowship of thi/i 
forfeited^ the Allegiance of his subjects/ 

. The English king now concluded that there was 
H®oiy nothing left but to meet defiance with defiance. / 
Accordingly the Pope’s authority in England 
abolished, and all persons were required '? 
allegiance, which pronounced the mar- ^ 
Katharine illegal, and the children by Anne 
»kyn the only rightful heirs. In addition, Parliiiment in;> ' 
M34 passed an act declaring the king to be the Supren^ 
pead of the Church of England, and all who denied him 
this title were to be held guilty of high treason. ' 

65. This led to some terrible acts of persecution against 
P^<>cution C atholi.cs, w}u)se consciences forbade their 
d athoiica. acknowledgment that the king was the head of 
Church. First a number of bumble friars were put to 
^eath. Then carne nobler victims, — the venerable Bishop; ' 
Ecsher, and the illustrious Sir Thomas More, wlio had been 
Eoni Chancellor after the disgrace of Wolsey, and who was 
‘ ■ 'I«;4ged to be the most learned and eloquent man hi 

1. happiness which the king had expected to .find 
Anne Boleyn was destined to be of. brief 
; 'duration. In less than three yeSrs al 
ij^^diaigea of gross misconduct were brought 
e-,^as‘' brought to a high 

was'^n'ifei^Si^d ■' 
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4 67. Hitherto, though prdEessing independence of tbe 

,^|!;hureh of Rome, Henry still maintained and chanijes in r«- 
y f i^forced by bloody laws most of its doctrines. 
j ' Now, however, he took measures for altering the system of 
worship to something nearer the Lutheran model, and also 
’ ^ for suppressing the numerous monasteries tJirougliout the 
^ country. As m<iny as 645 mouasleries, 2374 chantries and 
chapels, 90 colleges, and 1 xo hospitals were broken up by this 
powerful but unscrupulous monarch. He partly seized the 
revenues for his ^nvn use,, and partly gave them away to tlie 
persons who most actively assisted him. In the mean time 
‘ it was difficult to tell what the state religion really was; 
for if not Catholicity, it w^as also nut Piotestantism. And^ 
indeed, for many j^ears Henry vacillated so much in his 
opinions, and enforced them with such severe enactmehts, 
that many persons of both religions weie burnt as here|ipS4^ 


68 . The day after the execution of Anno Boleyn, 
king maim d fane Sevmour , but in the follow Henry's 
mg year she dieiu and Henry then inarm'd rmges. # 
Anne of Clcves, a Herman princess. He was not pleapJ^d^ 
vith her person, h(..wever, so he divorced hei by an act of ' 
Pailiament. Next he raainod Catherine HcA\ard (354o)» 
but had not been long united to her uheri he dLcovered 
that she had been guilty of evil vOndnr^ Ijolh before and 


since her marriage. The unfortunate woman was beheaded. 

I’o close this tragic business of Henry’s marriages, it may 
be added that he took far his sixth wife Catherine Parr, 
widow ol Lord Latimer ( 1542). She seems to have been a a* 
^ person of great disci etiori, who knew hoW to humor her 
arbitrary lord, and she survived the king, whose death took , ^ 
place five years afterwards. 

69. Hepry VIIL^^&pd in 15471 being in his fifty-sizthr 
> The commoh' Verdict which has been 

on hiin » that -he 
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teerciless prince/* says Sir Walter Raleigh, “ were Idst : 

, % ti& world, they itjight all again be painted to the life out 
I the story of this king ’* Perhaps no other monarch ^ 
the emancipation of woman fiom polygamy,” says/ 
/ Mackintosh, has put to death two wives on the scaffold, 
tjivprCed another whom he owned to be faultless after 
twenty four years of wedded friendship, and rejected a 
fourth, without imputing blame to her, from the first im- 
pulse Of personal distrust.” 

70. In recent tunes a tendency to modify the iigor of 
I Milder judg judgment has showm itself. It is urged* ‘ 

1; mmt& examination of contemporary history 

' shows that for some of his arbitrary and seemingly cruel 
acts he had proper jusUhcaiion, and that many other meas- 
ures which we must regaid as reprehensible were forced 
Upon him by the necessities of the difficult and perilous 
Ijll^es in which he and England found themselves 
“71. 1 hough Henry Vlll ruled with a strong hand, his 
Benefits of hiB was not Unfavorable to the progiess of 

lihuty. He fiist made Parliament a real 
power; and though that body was semle in doing his 
bidding, yet it then learned its strength — 

and established precedents that were 
often'' irds used to humlilc the inso- 
lence of kings Though he struck at 1 
the high heads, he favored the common- 
alty: the taxes were light, the govern- 
ment was energetic, and the people 
yrere contented and well to do; so that, 

, in spite of faults, his follies, and his ^*'^1 

crimg^ln^-'i'eign tended, under iPtwdence, to the 

md gtory of England.^ 
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3 RISE OP THE p)UTCH REPUBLIC. 
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72 . The name of the Netherlands is at present givoa 
only to the kingdom of Holland. In the i6th Extent or the 
century, however, that name denoted a duster Nctheriandu 
of provinces extending from the Zruyder Zee and the Dollart 
to the northern frontiers of Fi ince, and forming that tract 
^ of fertile and alluvial land which is at present occupied by 
, the two kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. These prov- 
inces were a part of the extensive dominion which the Em- 
peror Charles V., on his abdication in 1556, resigned in|5 
the hands of his son, Philip 11 , King of Spain. 

73 - At this period the Netherlanders had by mdustiy ad 
intelligence attained a high degree of prosper- spi^t 
ity. J hey were the boldest navigators and the ^ 

most skillful manufacturers m Europe. They were ardent 
loveis of civil liberty, and they were now eagerly embra 
the principles of the Reformation 
74. Ihis last fact was ^ery ofUusive to Philip II 
religious ^eal of Charles V had, in passing charactftf# 
into the gloomy character of his son, taken the 
form of a daik ianaticism He was a silent, plotting, 
dent man, and, sitting in hu pilac e of the Escunal, he 
his webs of political intrigue And now, above all, %h 
somber soul brooded ’bn how the h^sy had 
into the Low Countries might be OuCfer he sawliat 

if this were not done, a ^paraii^h between the Nether 
landa and the power of inevitable , ^ 

1 soon di^^^diered that the king had , 

fo'&rtyoti ^ own way, Ti»*&q«arr|i 

4pd indep^iifi^llH the couniyry^ as 

A^ressed bw of pl&'les, Tto wxt step 

tf^ors Inquffdom .The 
aird wiftria foui day^ no IjJsi 
^th ev©iyi|iing the^fWnta^^, wbre 
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Fadflcahm cf Ghent (1576), WiUum df tk 0 i^i bfiSEIg 
^rfk>sen chief magistrate, with the title of Stadtholder. The 
^ ^struggling Dutch were able to conhnn their constitotibn iu 
i'i79, when (iie Gkwri of Utrecht formed the seven norths 
em provinces into the 1 hitch Republic, under the pre4'^" 
dency of William 

79 . Philip II. had set a leivard on the hvnd of the Prince 

of Oranee, and the dagger of an assassin dt- Assassination 
. 1 7 r , . i + , . of William, 

pnve'd the stales of thoir able and patriotic the sequel, 

leader, d’heir giaiitude made them appoint his son A|£tu»- 

rice, a youth of eighteen, in his ••tcad He proved himsdl 

a valiant captain in the war with Spurn which continued k> 

rage in the southern province > The Spanish general, thf 

Duke of Parma, took Antwerp, wh^rti wa- a great bldasV 

tb' the states. ICh^abeth now icsoiv 'd to ud the ]i)uldh. 

The Ejrl of I .eicister at\.ordingly wa^ smt with an Englisl^ 

force of tiooo men to Zutphen, near whu h the heroic 

liey leceived his mortal w^ound 

8c. The bitter contest continued for several years 

Towns were taken on botl^ sides 1 he pe 

tience of tJie N'etheilandeis, hoivev ei , sn .tamed DawT 

them through all their trials, and tuially tlie Spanish- uiSims 

mand^V gave it as his opinion tliat the subjugation of 

United Provinces ^as impracticable. The jpridc of Spafo 

was reduced to tieat with the Dutch as aietu^indepemdeut 

nalicm, and under the mediation of France and Edglmd 

a truce for ten years was mad^, 1609- ‘ , 

81. Thu^ after a sev#e stf irggk of thii ly-sevcip 

»4h^^independ|mce o# tbi^Dutch Republic was . ' 

secured, itot till die Feace of “^'*****‘*'« 

Westphalm (164'^ tliat this independence was adknowhj' 

edged by Spain, Daring the contiict the Dutch tiad ilV ' n 

“ |3]reas*2sd |ti vrealth, had made extensive acquisitions 4*0 

ImJies, and had established the most powertul ni 




^ OF FRANCE. 

of France during the latter half of 
ijm centuiy is mainly uken up with a series 

religious wars between the Catho- 
^ Frotestants within the country. 

Nora.— On the death of Francis I Iica-,\ ,h. , 

iW¥ ' **.1 ^ BOW ascended the throne under the tttJi* rfT* * ^ 

2fS 

°"Jy scventce»,months! for at the end ofS 
leli 7 t’ yo'^^'S "Jdow, Mary Quten of Scots, MghmK a^ 

E^! hranct, sailed back to Scotland. Two other 

‘.f ^'dest/chJlesTx z 

s^thl^ ‘*1'^.’’ ®” *'’® queen-molher, CaUierinc de Medi^ 

ics k? '“"g^ This brings the tram of events up to the epoch 
l?h begins a direful senes o( civil and religious waisf ^ 

^ PflWektantinm had taken loot *10 France; the 

Jure? Tr 

Wsti ™.t. Luther, but of John CJalvin. a Frenchman by 
^hr whp. ha<t s^lcd at Geneva. His teaching was a 

of the Roman Church 
that of Lutfier. 'CbesfcUoM ers of Calvin gre# to 

Huguenots uwe ciueS' 
Fraacis I , m whose reign toey first came into 
««»«% t«j t^y were also by his stjtJtjfelsQj Mtemy II,, tu|d 
tfUCceSsor, Frtocis II. ^ y a^ 

. ,„ ^ JlugacBut 4 1 

‘hf. "'. **4, 





'' 



' ^ These perseculM^iPb the underiywg cmm 

ipfiries ot wars whiclr began in France in 
«56?, It should be noted, however, 
wars were quite as much political as reU^otjs j for,^#0'f^ 
the great actors were concerned, it was peihsrmaJ 
fully as much as religious zeal -that animated them. We 
must, accordingly, guard carefully against misinterpreting 
the nature this contest. For there were Jew on either 
side that cared for the things in whose name they fouglj 
while on botli sides the most fiightful crimes were 
mitted in the name of religion. 

85. lluring the brief reign of the techie Francis 
all-powerful Guises, together with Catherine 
de Medicis, governed the country. TJus fact ^ 
excited the anger and jealousy of the Princes de 
who were of the bk»od i^al, and claimed a direct de 
from Saint l.ouis. One of these princes, 
bon, enjoyed the tille*of King of Navarre, anothef^li 
pied the principjlitv of Conclc^ 'These nobles, 
excluded ^iom all court influence, for^d an opf 
paity to the Gujscs. The Fi nice of Cohd^ embraced 
Reformed icligion and became a Huguenot, and h^s' 
ample was followed by \(lnin il Coligny 
other potyerfnl persons The partisans the. o'pposing 
tionsffarranged themselves on the one <-idc or on the ofW*. 

l u 1562 an e\ciit happened which precipittli^ 
France iiPo civil war. The Duke of Guise, Evcxits of tb« 

^ Mssing through the little town of Vassy in '^*^*‘* 
^Champagne, found some Piotestants singing hymn^ a 
\ barn : his attendants insulted them ; blows were 

and sixty of the Protestants were kdled. 

flairie. For a year there war, or ii 
■'Isacre. The contest went oh till the Mlwing 
When hostiUtifes were broj^ght to a ^cCOide by a 

f>etwe^ md' 









i^e wfeofe period was a C'mtiftiious war» interrupted 
by ^oit arid ^knateady tu^ The Treaty of Si. 
(1570) pint an end to the co^itcst 
# 7 ^ In dae lattwr part of the contest the chief part on 
by Reformed bide had l)t\.‘n taken by the 
younpj licniy ot Boiirlxm, King of NavarrCj^ 
who was next heir to the ciown of t''rdrice after the sons of 
ffenr)^ 11 . To cement tj^e peace a marriage was proposed 
between the young king of Navaire and the Puncess 
Margaret, the beautitul sister of the king of Prance The 
proposal ditfused universal joy, and both the Catholics and 
Trotestauts came to witness the nuptials, which were 
Celtebratui on the tSth of August, 1572. 

^ Th^ events which led to the fearful tragedy that ac- 
yH lll lii iiipii III ^ this marriage have been so misrep- 

rifeented by pa* ty writers on every sid<*, that 
desirable to state the fict> as they ha\e been narrated 
1 Pincipal actors themselves * ♦ 

Hilaries IX , feeble m body and weak in intellect, 
bad lust attained hi> legal majority, but die 
read power of the stale \\as wielded by Cmthe 
fetiSde Medipis* In some <»f hs cotnersations v ith the 
Iqi^Is ^Ifarl^ . complained leiy bitterly of the 
oC thrali^Nw ih which he \vas held, and Cohgnyycwm- 
llpiseiahhg the unhappy monarch piomistd to aid in his 
||eltvennce The king soon begin to \ unit f>f hn design 
the reins of power and to Hmo\c lus mother and 
ferother n'^Sfrt the ccnj^i 7 hty ttiok tlu d ton, and easily 
■disccwering by whose counsels the king was mdueuced, 

to assassinate the Admiral Cnligny The attr^*'^ 
j made, but failed. When the Huguenot lead^s 
real instigatots of the p^t, they very 
^ their intention to exa^ heavy 

fayclirite sojf4t|nry. 








ffifnergency Catherine cotivofced a swjl 
'friends, and there it ,wra® re- 

^ seJvsiwi'<|*i^ike,0ntheeTOof St Baitlbol^lt^ » < 

a l3|fw/that ^ Wdnld eifectuallj^ cm$h the Wiugmmt 
Lalfe M the' evening of CatiN^e went 

< Charles t5f-, aecompaiaied by her chosen advit^% tqld"^ 
hinEiiith|l the Protestants had formed a plan for the 
nation of the royal family, w'hic||^uld be frustrated only 
by triost immediate and decisrp measures. The feeble 
monarch, who was not many degrees removed from idiocy^ 
axhitliled every sign of helpless alarm ; whilst in , 

don his mother placed before him the dreadful deciill^#^ 
extermination, and demanded his signati|it. 
first refused, and for some time it wa^^fctful 
consent would be obtained. At he 

consent, provided that you kill thffin all^* 
vivor to reproach me/' *||t ^ 

91. On the night of August 2j, - 24 the dreadful tl|igi^ jj| 
known as the Massacre of Bartholomew Banhel 44 |^H| 
began. The tOcsin was soinn.jea at two m 
morning. All had been arranged befoseh^d, ^4 fljH 
(Participants carried a scar^ on the left arm 
^ cross in the hat, for better distinction. 
tliroughout Paris ; the Huguenots rushed 
half naked at the sound of the tocsin and the'^crtea 
brethren, and were slaughtered in the streets. 
was one of the first victims ; but Ilen^c^ of Nay3t||j|ife^^ 
hi^ life from the (“lersonal fury of the ^mg by prfj^IBhg 

f o^tp mass. After three days of direful destruction fhir^ 
dl Jl‘^d«*ad silence uptm the ^treet j of Paris, — there wsis . 
nob^ly^kft to slaughter. Telf thousand victitevS are said ^ 1 
the city. UpS?! ^^rders Were then forw^||iMl 
^the renewal oi the m^sarniilPId 
; ' Ibrty^pj^ moitfwi|®ms werSfasacrific^^ 

' {Kit Catherine am her w^^had 





htel| 4 r H f«*ign of and the 

^on oftiie dvS they We» dtceived 

a T^e H«0ienot^ i|tteny despt^T at<||^w to arms • 
out wmi greater fury than before, ^nd jt was 
afed ottty after a year of bloodslied, 

two years after the fatal night of St. Bar- 
,tholome\\, Charles TX dn d at the* age of twen- 
' ^ ty-four (1574). Hi:> Imither, the third son of 

■ Medicis, now came to tht* throne with the title 

^ of Kfirtiy Ilf Duiing his rci ,n of fJteen years France 
5 afnghtful state of aiiai dn, » oiifn^ion, .md bloodshed, 

III I5$<)» Henry If r tlitd h the in ul (^£ an assassin. 
With him the House of Valois, vliuh had ruled m France 
lurii^lnore than two ctnturies and a Init, became extinct. 
The crown now came of right to Henry of Navarre, 
u<J indeed Hemy IT! had before Jus dcalli 
zed ins r.ght to the ‘>ucce|ffl| But 
^ prince, who now took die title of Henry Tv j {Henti 
\ had to light for luC t hi one He won two signal 

non bver his enemies, Arques [arl] (1589) and at 
three 3^e rs ht^r he removed all grounds 
by himself \ ( oh)] r 

IVIy the first kiiii^ of tb * ftousc of Bourbon, 
Wa^ ^ 






^\vn<d Km', of Iianct. and NdVane, 
ils first < i V IS to h rminate the re 
disputes which had so <hsti acted the kmgrlom 
purpose lie in iSq«",#pmulgiltd the ^ekhnited 
. which H^sfaBlished all the faVOia that 

k%dm'n granted to the slants % other j^ripces * 


Nantes allowed the ProteaUnt&die eteiyfee of their 
"whbhip , h Upen to them admission to all enipJoynicntS ; tstaljAished 
in every padiament a chainbcr composed of Uiai^isitrito ^ each reto 1 
ion tolcratlW the general asstmbUes of tlie Reformcraj authori®^-'*^^^ 
fhtm to jraisfttajtes aoiOng them»|!lves tH benefit of their dwreh#^ 
lipvhW twltet^a for them } and granted fiortified piaoes of »a«ety, ^ 
^ tyto j|lw hid^ WM HochdkC ^ 



rii; 




' Edict 'd? Manw' 
Ywhtt&h for tiiirty-six year| 






‘t|4 M w^r, 

rM^S&:tcd t!l0 !', 

The atowistratioSbf Hj»ry IV. aad «|i« his ■: 
Eiinistdi%Uliy a ble^smg io I^apee ; tfi^pip 
j reviwd; rumpiert^ was rest;^(|^]p«?4 
^jSl^tbranehes oX industry were 0|>eiied, aiid^iiteatieus iia- 
posts abolished. The king; became the mo&f « 0 pi 4 ar of 
sovefeigniSi and, despite some weakriesv^ s of cwaOter> was 
unqucstionahly the most lionoiable and humane, 
i( 97^, Xhe caieer of Hemy IV. w^as ended the ftAf 
[ i6io by the hand of an assassin. On the 
|l4th of May, as Jie w.is riding through tht 
Streets of Paris in his carriage, a fanitle n<*rtHd 
lra-vak-yak''\ mounted on th(‘ wheJ, reipoved ^he iea^ltf'^ 
|artain, and reaching ovei slabbed the king with two bIow% 
hf whii.h the second was instantly fatal. Such the end 
|)f Henri^ftiacie, surnamrd by some the Great, and b/ 


lithci-j tliF^Pither of his I'eople. 

1 

5. AGE OF QUFIN ELIZABETH 

98. The reign of Queen Mi^abc'th is m cver^^rti 
)ne of the greatest c a$ in l''.nglish hist •>’' It ^S^oier ^ 
vas an age of wonderful activity both materfed 
ind intellectual, an age of great fu]lnes ^i| >t national Hfet 
,j»d (his appeared in h(*lfi niaritiiae e|pKpnses, 11 deed 3 


fs| 



jicpincnc'e in tht- tides 0# 
ytmd povl^erful lilt i ly i 


hat gave Engleiui 1 proau 
’.urope, and in the most ork 
ons ev^ wjtnessc^^j^ 

99. Shz'ibetfc' tiie danghtet of Henry VJlt and 
>Ar^e Boleyn. sfe 'lame to tho- throne at the Gene«!yi^“ ’ 
tti of twenty-five, year *1558, that is EHaa«F. 


even years a/tor death pf her fatihei . 


'pNi^CTWO Note —-Tlit interval Henry VHI an4 

ih vi^a^filled by two brief reigns 

of l£4waed| VI, lasted fur siiv ya^ri j[i547“*^5S3l v 



fo l&i« m i^W m M Sioi!MiP^li&?«ffi Mieciot ^ 

> the Wailbld Wlliit ^r of Iho gHss^t lords, 
married his aoh"i M|^ jf^e€^re>, a 

p^cess iof the , awd wheo the 

(*5S3)? V|i^1l|p I»ady Jhne 

Ste#ev^rte be said to haYe 

ronger party set Ma^ did^hter of Henry 
nnc of Aragon, on the throne^ Maiy Ultised 
band to be belieadtcl * 

tr five yeais ( - 1 S58) UndlM' Edward 
d sway in England , l^t Mary, iYha was ao 

ipaem vwnonci 

|)wealcd, and mad 


' naa neia sway in r.ngiarui , Mary, wna was an 
Sed all the laws in rtgai J to Irottstantisni tp be re* 


|)wealcd, and maiy^n weie bmned for th< 11 religion. The dnef^ scene 
)< 3 ^hese tragedies ws SmUhfield, in London In brder to strength^ 
Iroeif again, jhrotestant interest, she nurned Fhibp H. < 3 i Spain,^ 
8 dn of the Bkj'yeror Cfenyrles V. ; but the people, who detested the Spap*^ 
ish alliance, hik cjire Cha^phihp should h ive np power in England, 
mad on the whole the w^as to withdr||^ the English more anjf 

Itiore ffotn Pope. death of tn 155^ Cdine a new tut» 


lljioni the peWS^r circum^tatfees of her birth, Eh^ 
i j heth’s right of succdSf’^iort was denied by all the - 
^ Catholics at home abjroad. By the Cath*‘ 
fW ^i^land the person looked upon as the legiti- 
was the tfen youngs beautiful, and fascb 


was the tlfeti youngs beautiful, and fascb 
ixatittg /Mary lQtwp of 

tot,] Under Eiizal^ deemed tiiat 

J^r be/t course luyfh rp^^ixg and maintaiuhag the Prot- 

Mfiy pf Scotla|fci**lfP* t}*j? JajiwsI Scodand, and 
. jgtand^fe of Hettty VlHJ. ^ Thl» pnneess, celel^ated ia history a$ 
^ ¥*MYit^^5ra id Scots, had bbea thought ^ la the CathoUc fdth at thh 
COU14 j^ronce. la 155^ (the year af^r m which Elisabeth came to 

ihf thmaoi^Mary was married to the^ CWifflu of France whO^,’thc held 
Yc^,|i/t^ad:dadi of his father, became kingtsf France, under the 
II* ' I^ihofaUtiwmg year, however (15^), Francis 
In to Scotland to assume the pe|p^l 



I ta w ornimwt 9smmm »«pp«wt 

after 

L ^ Supreiiiacf,lBiil| and the Act 

f tlia purpcmof drusliitig tfe# 

m%|^Pci C|^iici^. By 

aff'.Ml®teg^ces under 
oath asct!bing to EIi2||fB 

%Oth in llbe Church and State of England, aSlll ,ab|ilriii^ the 
temporal and spinlual jurisdiction of any ffiilre^n dr 

prelate; the Aft of Uniformity prohibifed|aWviW?^v.< 
Iftending the ministry’ of any clergyman 
established religion These laws were enfprc^d p 
severity, and under them many CathoHci^'' auffe|hed des 
102. Xt was at this time thal the Puritans ar^e in 
Iditid. Many Protestants who had^||cd to' die ii** ; 
Continent from the pei-serution uiftkr Mary, 
returned on the accession of EHiab^tk Xur 
reunited themselves \ ith the Chureh of'Englanc^lvl^^-.^-,;^- 
pressed to acknowledge tiie authority of Eliz^bfedl^asi 
preme Head o| Church, they sep irated |ro«n ^ 

in a few years. ' professed a desij;d to hsthhfifil f 

purer form of wor^ihip^ they i:fceived in^dyri^ou the ninae^ 
of Puritans. A$ dtey also ^ M^^ound by thfi 

Acts of $upr«a0iaCy were finttd 



and grCat 

reign. ^ ' 

103^ 

,, land.^ A|i 

to 

■1^ fahtlwh ^Ing 


the rest of this 
turned to Scot- 

The of 



K!i^‘ of |k^and tUidet the dtle 
|o iihpiOr^ #14 gtjr of Elizabeth. 


often 

l>ll the 




teen 


'i^n^^ls':tun€‘ EUz;ibetK''‘W^^^^ 

formed' by her, datho'lie sybjttCte 


.hfidf of the Queen of ScptS'. 'An act' was passedt'^ 
that>ny person ^/»'or,,^.^h(mi' any plot should'/' 
lie against the Queen of -fei^giaiiid' should^,be, guilty \»f 
;'l«5toiLSOti* soon after, a gentleman named BabingtOfii 

foimed a conspiracy for assassinating Klixabeth and placinp^, 
Mary on thoinroiie. the latter became liable to the punisjkn 
<||ient ioi; She was subjected to a formal trial ip 

prison of Fotlieriugay Castle, and found guilty. V 

The wairant for her execudon was delayed 

ryuctance — real or pretended — of KlualiStfi-. 
'#s»fraut. queen signed the warfart^" and 

^Bt her secretary, Davidson, with it to the chancellor, that 
it ia^ght receive the great seal Recalling this order nett 
d||r^ ijhe |ound that she was too late : the seal was affixed, 
the warrant wjis on the way to Fotheringay. There, 
l^-one of ‘the, castle halls, in tlie gray light of a Febrnaiy 
'Illi^brBing (isSt^^arv Stuart, aged forty-five, was beheaded. 
The'Oa i^lic powers of the 0ontinentfo|Tn<fd many 
Armada ' annoying or dethroning' El^abeth, 

/ ; ' finally culminated in a great invasion 

by Spain/" Armada, the most formidable 

\fl,ieet ever seen tip to that time, was fitted out against JEng- 
This armament con^ted of 129 ships, 30100 
, 20,000 whil^34,ooO' additional l^||f^brces 

^r^pired fp. |oi4^trom the Nethefland^^., ^ ' t; 

enleti^ thej^l 


’The;':cb1f1niTtand 
; ' The English ^ 
ia th and, .^afd ' 
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tvt^n days, only thrci. at whith pjsswi 
' actions, though there was no decisive engage- 
men|/'’|||pBpaHlsh fl-xt was so harassed and d imaged that 
il was fdfeed fo hd.e" shelter in the roads of Caiaisw liie 
Jfihglisii dhring tin night sent iu hre-ships, which destroyed* 
^several vessels, and threw the others into such ciunrasiap 
thjlt tin ^pamdrd'> no longer thought of victory, but of es- 
cape At cia3^])i'tak tiiey were attacker! by Howard, Drake# 



Tmi? 




lad Lord Henry beymour, and thon^ih th*' Spamaids 
gallarid , tb were coinph tely at disadv^antage , in sea* 
man » t «J n^j ) < they Wf^re inferit^r to their advef^ 

fyAue^, arift Uuir goat iioaling rattles VjP^re no match f^r 
the active httk^ I nghsb \csvds. Had lEhe qdeeids iU« 
tuned paisinion) kept her tk‘ct insutl^i^^'tly supplied with 
powde I , uie Ai mad i would it u ^ been dwtroyed. As it was^ 
th^ bpanish aclcr, tia* T >pke of Medina Sidonia, ittcmptcd 
to leturn honn b) sadirg round Ihc north of Scotland ; 
dteadful storms ctiosc, acitUnrig tlie fleet aboei in iheT 
of Scotland and Ir^fland ; and of the tniUilphtint nav^ 
sailtd from Lisbon but A thiixl pau returned in a wTetcl^ca 
#tate to tell of n 

lldig^ suc^s was regai^ded ^ 

England as of the ^rottst JBpK 
Luco^; it virtually «iM:ahlSi®i the 

r»ise<i.^e courage of 




l“gijcnots;v,itt Fran^cfe*, Jsijjd cotnpfet^ly destfc^erf the ’ 

thal #pain had acquired ip the aflairs of Europe* 

V ; The yeat^ following the defeat of the Arma^p,: 

werO'-^ears of splendor and triumph. The-'' 
" - fl^'rf'ifengland became supreme on the aeas'j” 

Commerce penetrated to the farthest corners of th^tj 
* iSd World, and English colonies rooted themselves pi tip 
shores pfsthe.New ; while the national intellect, stimulated 
by the ffxcitement of sixty years, took shape in a literature 
which is pn eternal possession to mankind.* 

this time the chief articles exported from Eng- 
to the Continent were wool, cloth, lead, 
inMiiafactia(^«% and tin. Formerly these had been sent in 
l^spls belonging to the Hanse Towns; but now English 
4^jfeips were substituted for this trade. Birmingham and 
^l^efheld were already thriving seats of the hardware man- 
. 'I^apture, and Manchester was becoming distinguished for 
feafciiJg cottons, rugs, and friezes. Stocking-weaving and 
the idEaking of sail-cloth, serge, and baize, took their rise in 
^^^ireigri. The progress of other arts was much favored 
bl' the bloody,;|^^ecutions in the Netherlands, which drove 
into England^^fet numbers of weavers, dyers, cloth-dressk 
' prs, etc. ^ 

III, Ambtjlit *tbe wealthier classes the wearing of 
Incrtr^e of apparel, and of gold ornaments and 

jewelry, made a great advance. Coaches were 
^jP P^ced, but foi? a time were thought fit for the ui^e only ‘ 
l^pii^ies* Great;|mprovements were made in the building 
houses. Theatrical amusements were begun and b^^caine 
pop^pT, though only in London. Tike smoking of to- 
, Jb^co^> Wjte introduced by Sir Raleigh, who bee, amp 

4e^uaMed in “ ViigktE.'^ ^ 

by the';|!!ii|aie of 




Her favorites. 


tempered sutespEian. He # be i^rd 
by hisi policy greatly increase the tevenue of 1 

the kingdom. Sir Francis Walsingham, too, 

:as Secretary of State, enjoyed much of Elizabeth’s favor. 

1 13. It is remarkable that while Elizabeth increased m 
power and resources, she became more noted 
for feminine weaknesses. Her favorite in 
middle life was Robert, Earl of Leicester, a profligate 
and a trifler. In her latter days she listened to the ad- 
dresses of the Earl of Essex, a young man of gieater 
courage and better principle, but also headstrong and 
Essex, who had acquired popularity by sevei^ill briliitnt 
military enterprises, began at length to assume an ih-^’ 
sclent superiority over the queen, who was on one 

sion so much provoked I'^y his rudeness as to give him?a 
hearty box on the car. Notwithstanding all his presump- 
tion and caj^riccs, the queen still dotingiy forgave 
until he at length attempted to raise an insurrii©ll^) 
against her in the streets of London, when he wa$ Seized 
and condemned to die.- He might still have par- 

doned, if a ring given to him by the queen in some 
of tenderness, to be sent to her when any danger hung'dver 
him, had reached her. It never came, and Essex was be- 
headed in the Tower, aged thirty-four, , 

1 14. Some two yt ars later*, the queen was , entreated td 
visit the Countess of Nottingham, who was story of 
dying. This lady confessed that Essex had 
intrusted the ring to her to be carried to Elizabeth ; but 
ibat she, inflU^p<Jrf'by her husband, si' bitter enemy of the 

; iearl, ' had not delivered it. Rage and grief seized the 
queen ; and it is 3(^1 at she .shook the dying cduntess in 

,^>Eej: bed. . ' ’ ’ ' „ ■ 

happy" since, the deatti; Essex, 'she sank 
days and nights 

Ifty ' ; ‘ ' 





'"/illiXld ' jv. ^<1 then failing ■int'O a 'heavy slee|). ,,. 

d[ied|.>i!|arGh a4»^4t6o3«' ■ She was in her seventieth yeaf* ' 
& Elizabeth’s reign of forty- five ^^ears England 
: mreharaiterr poiiticaJJy and commercially >rom 

. ’ ' the position of a. second-rate to tiiat of a first- 

r<tte' power, Xt follows that s.iic vt/as soveicign ^yf. very 
lem-arkable ability. Yet her 
; ehara was a strange blend- 
'ing of the base and the noble. 

the weak arid the strong, bhe ^ 

'biibcd and bullied and r!e- 

>^fve<i,,and 1o the cruelty of a ] ' . 
""'IRuilor she added personal van- ’1 

ity''£)lnd insatiable fondness for 
Battery and admiration. Still ' V‘‘ 

■’she had royal trails, and the 
heart of a and all site did ' 


fef^ 




#^s for her couiitry. Through- Vmt.iN Qitken. 

CMJt her long and agitated reign lu*r constant object was the 
glOijy of her realm, the establishment of a united. and irre- 
^tible bulwark against foreign oppression and domestic 
disunion. The proud pre-eminence which England h^d 
bi|!^e all I^urope while Elizabeth grasped the scepter is 
the hoblest epitaph on the i|?^iTgin Queen. 
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|gH|*At*HAMES OF l^HE SIXTftBUfTH CENtUKfV. 

ARTISTS. 

Mlcfiel Asgel6 (1475- Italian scttlptor, paittter, and archt- 

tett. He flourished Under the pitronage of Lorciuo de Medico His 
works are chaiactcmed by exceeding massiveness and giandeur iJt 
supenntended St Peter s but did not li\e to complete Ihc dome. 

|Ul|>hAel ( 14S3 1 520), an Italian painter ofgi cat distinction. Madonnas 
ARd sacred pieces cluclly employed his brush ilia great wjprlfi in 



Rome was the decoration of the walls of th( Vatican. After | 
immortal worl s he died at the age of tnirtv sr^/en 
Titian (1477-1576), a Venetian poitiait ana Undsv.ape painter.*' 
chief works are at \cniee and Mrdnd. By many he is considqnw||^ 
prSni^e of colorists 

Albe# Diirer (4471^- 152%^ a painter, engraver, and sculptor* 


3 Hei J&5. entitled the lathe 

prctf^mence 


^ Oe^an painting, -ml certajhly'' #i« 
-- - -vhtiU# are C/^nsisan m 

/nwS^^Atid other s itred subjects 

distinguished of German 
artiata was spent M England, under the 

]^atrotitg|^ celebrated for his p^^rtraits 

WRITERS. ^ ' u 

30mmr, JEMmi^sh - *599). «»«» 

Bb chief work ijrtae Alww au alh 

i of nine )ioie» callod^u 


gt^ltest jpSieia. 
:al writiem in 

isftanza. It is flp|i*ow 


mu^rh read, for Ilia dkdou thpf|^in lacks myt^^'g Uke 

atx^g hJtmm JnlereA p the JMw tweet* 

nett of latguftfei tender Iwtl 






X6l6)» the i^atest creative genius that 
lived. Hetras bom at Stratford-on-Avon, whore he lies buiied. 

l^emoving^ when a young man, to ivondoni he 
became an actor, a manager of a theater, and 
a- playwright. Ilis fame rests on his dramas, 
of which he wrote thirty-seven. Among the 
greatest are Macbeth^ King Lear, Humletf 
Othello, Midsummer Nigkfs JOream^ The Tmi'^ 
pest. The Merchant of Venice, Ronuo and 
liet, and yulms Censar. Shakesjjeare has beej^i 
called the “ Myriad-minded.” Some authors 
, may be said to equal hini in a particular point, 

but no man ex^er possessed his wonderful 
I ■ searchijog out and exhibiting the workings oi the human heart. ; 

&idsit]fi Sir Philip (1554- *5^6), a courtier of Queen Elizabeth, who 
^led him the ** jewel of her dominions.” Though he did not write 
^ pnbliciition, being a man of the court and the camp, he had a fine 
temperament, and he produced two works that had a powerful 
'^;lttfiuence on the intellectual spirit of his age. These were 7 %e 
eadia^ a heroic romance, now but little read, and the Defense of Po^sie, 

, „ .onV the eaiiiest pieces of English criticism. 

$ir Walter (1552- i6iS), also a courtier, a soldier, and, *in 
\ adventurer, and necessarily a man rather of deeds than of the b«h,id 
i jlj^own for one celebrated — his History of the World, AlthotJ^ 

of course superseded in matters of fact by later works, it is 
y. as a model of style, and contains ]>assages of lofty - He vw 

,;'“ ;also a poet of no mean ability, and'agrjpj^riend.ti^ttodj^r..’' UileSgh 
of Queen Elizat>ethi 'bj||Sf|ncuri6^ of 

and was beheaded on a r 

'(i547-_;6i6]L;^ 

,,, ..Vdiltew||i^.|ife,even fal^lnto ‘Ifce 

■ ' 'It • 

of the 4§th ; 

most iovabl#ff" 3 ^ien^^ , 

. ; at Jiidge of Bordeaux ; but" aft^ithe Bfehoiov^eit^’K 

solitu,|e ’df ^h|^ ;dw 4 „?:^ 

....... ... . , , ^ ' His Jl^to wa^' ' jimyel . 

feiiOlV f) -> earl^k^ifamUtci iulb 
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Afioato (* 474 '^ * 533 )» Italian poet, wh<^'^e great work waS^lWaiwJ^ 
Eurto^. The Emperor Charles \ created him laureate 
Ta$ao (1544- 1595)* Italian, poet, who cclebiated the First Cru«adel 
In beautiful language m his Jerusalem Petroered. 

Camoeos {1524- iS 70 }t the only Portuguese poet of European reputa« 
tion His great poem is the Imtady which celebr*itcs the chief akora 
m and events of Portuguese history, 

PHILOSOPHERS AND SCIENTISTS. 

Copernicus (1473- I‘i 45 )» a celebrated German astronomer He was; 

the fiiht to question the anctent, 
theory of the henens (Galled the* 
Ptolemaictheoryl, which taught 
the earth was the centre round 
all the heavenly bodies revoll^.l 
This doctrine had remained uiu|uSit 
tioned for fifteen hundred years, 
when Copernicus demonstrate 
falsity. He feared, however/ 
shock general belief by pubUsli|||^ 
his proof, and his great work, Dt 
Orbmm Cc/eslmm Eettolmfiansbus^v^ 
finally published b> a cardinal, and 
deflated to Pojie Paul III , hunMhl 
a naathematician, — a politic step to'ybturc himself from attack, 
C&Hleo (1564-1642), a celebrated Italian astronomer. He adoptOiS 
the Copemlqm sy‘'tem, and making u^e of the then recent mycntloja^l 
of spetiacte^glassc^, he ©Atnved a telescope with two such gk&$cs in 
a Ifeaden tuM. ^is mstniment he cli c overed tlie ! 

of Jupitei*; the the moonlike phases of Venus, 

he was ot Inquisition to renounce the 

' 'heresies, whkh he tn his <3/ /Ae World pub- 

Hdy recaaited, but on the |Toja^i^ is have eacWmed m ■ 

an undertime * B that 1“^ ♦ 

Tycbo^Braltr^ ( rs4<|-«- an astrptidniar of Ftsederkk 

It ^ Demnlotk ejieci^d an obsertr 4 tory on ^Wd and 

therrfycho^Blrldm"vy'a» established hr maijyy^m, maMn#ii||emoni- ^ 
ical observatlom were of great valoe. 4j| ;l 

h® said ^aemdit thw laity.'^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ L ^ .d 
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C H A P T E R I T I . 

'" tmBJ^pyjsnra of the seventeenth century. 

^ r England under the Stuarts. 

T0PIQS... J The Thirty Years’ War. 

' I The Age of Louii* XtV. 

1 ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 

Elizabeth was the last of the Tudors. On heir 
death, in 1603, James VI, of Scotland, son 
of Mary Queen of Scots, succeeded to the 
throne, and took the title of James I. of England.* With 
James 1 begins the Stuart period of English history, — an 
^eventful period, comprising six reigns and covering the 
wficle of the 17th century, t 
118. The distinctive feature of this period is the arduous 
continuous struggle on the part of the 
people against the arbitrary and unconstitu- 
government of the Stuart sovereigns The Tudors 
despots, but iliey ruled with vigor and tact. The 
StuijdSS^ atf least James I., the two Charleses, and James II., 
bad tipue <Jf the rugged sense of Menry VI II. and his great 
Elizabeth; — and, besi^des, times were changed, for 

VI. of Scotland was the nearest living lineal ch 
Henry VII. Strictly speaking, his claim to the i rown was not perfidy 
but death-bed declared as her wiH that hef sjiccesf^ 

fee ** of ^ 


'f Jinite trf Mgfy 

j iii£ Sedti). , .B"# . 


CromwrfJ 


1603 

16555 

"^9 




A n. 

James 11 (brother) ^ 16^5 ‘ 

William If I (nephew), and « 

Mary Jfl. (daughter). . . l6iS9 
Anne (daughter of Jame^, 

tiKii. 



the English people had in the ii|<^n tirtie b^n adv#l|«!^ 
greatly in intelligence, and lit tife lbve, a£ ii|»- 

J erty. Blind to tins significant fact# Jaraes 1 . ho soone£ came 
td the throne than he began to proclaim that the king, hy 
JDivine right to the cromi, was above all lawa I'his Is the 
famous Stuart doctrine of tlie Divine Right of Rings,’’ 
— on which doctrine James I. was ^ilmostr crazed, and 
winch he Iran sini tied to his soii, Charles J. 

1 19. In carrying out this pohc) he was guilty of die most 
arbitrary and iilogai ineasinns, “ia^pnsoaing >mc8 and hm 
rncinlicrs of rarliament, and raising rnoncy by 

forced loans, Star Chaiuber fines, an<l benevoiencesd’ But 
Parliament gained some impi'^rta.nt advantages. They < 1 ^- 
dared against monopolies and royal |)ro(:lam:itions not . 
thorized by Parhament; they secured their 1 ighi ol inipeatsh* 
nient and of deciding disputed elections ; and finally, when . 
James rold them they had no right to interferr' in slate, affairs/| 
they recorded die memorable protest that the Liberties of ' ‘ 
i'arliamciit ai e -the undoubted birthright e[ the subjects 
England ; that all matters of debate are fit subjects for'^ 
cussion there ; that every member has a right to freedom bt 
speech ; and that no member can Ixi lawfully inifirison^i^r 
rn.olei=ited for his conduct in Parliament, execpt by ormt'ihi'.: 
the House itself.” V, 

120. The reign .of James L wms luit marked by 

(\alled great events. This was owing charactttri«|k 
timid character, w hich induced Inm to reitfn. 

maratain peace, at whatever sacrifice, throughout the greater 
part of liis reign. Dn, the other hand, it may be said that 
under the rule of ihii king thb^Tiation took greatly to trade 
ahd man time enterprise, and increased rapidly inrw^lth 
^nd intelligence. ’ 'b';. ' "/'y 

,y,.' 121. Japjes L was an oddity ’ Hi|p 
Appearance" Vas' aw-kward, - 

*' 'Weakness Of his kpeias., ;He'wa!s‘w^^,j^bst'k^P 



, Mopm^r MfSTo/^v, 

V ' ^ ^ 

|>^M\toiics 6 ite<t He made a great: ^ show, id his learning, 

^^jwl^iwas cofisiderabie, and* he wrote se^^eral books; but 
Tiimi'«tceedmgty pedantic. The French statesman, Sully, 

f ^i^ed him ** the wisest fool in Europe,” and the phrase ex- 
psdnts his character. ^ 

XJMh The respect of the English people for royalty was 
not increased by the policy or character of 
James I., and the folly of that king descended 
Ip ton, Charles I., who came to the throne at the age of 
twenty*hve He had a higher notion than even his 

father of the ^^^vine Right of Kings to govern wrong.'* 
123. At the time of the accession of Charles 1 . a foolish 
Sl"h**Parrif* war with Spain was going on. The Parlia- 
men! having refused to grant the funds neces- 
sary for continuing it, the king raised money by illegal 
means A general discontent spread over the nation. The 
^ Ccwumons, seeing that, if the king could support the stale 
^ by self-raised taxes, he would soon become independent of 
all control from Jiis parliaments, resolved to take every 
measure in their j 3 ower to check his proceedings. They 
fdso assailed him respecting a rigljt, which he assumed, of 
‘ ,, imprisonfi(|||' subjects upon his own wan ant and detain- 
as long as he pleased. Having made an inquiry 
into the ancient pcnseis of the crown, bef(>re thcoe powers 
’'toad been vitiated by the tyrannical Tudors, they embodied 
jjhe result lu what was called a Petition^ of Right, With great 
diMbulty Charles was prevailed on to give his sanction to 
this bill (1628 ) ; but soon afterwards his dispute with Par- 
liament ran to such a height that he dissolved it in a fit of 
Indigritstion, resolving nevermf>rc to call it together. 

124- For some years Cliarles governed the country^- 
Mogxffm of tirely as an irresponsible despot, lev^nng taxes 
pjg orders, and^l^risoning such pefe 
sons' were obhpuxiou^; to him, Ih htter defiance of the 
fetation Hov^, long' Hi® IS^lish people would 


I' pf 
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pe l>otne the tymmiy it h m 

oc<?urred that precipitated a' 

|iOTO Chi^rles had roused to revolt fy on 

fern the liturgy of the Church of EngUh^ the 

border in arms, and then it befi^vuecesaaiy to^ &umituia 
ParMtoeht. ^ t " *W\ 

125. In 1640 hi^ 

iory as the Zong 

They resolved to poweii^^^a||i^ SSSf. 

remove the grievand^ under wh^ the natiop had 
for the past eleven hijfifi^^f at 

that the torreiji^ IVai irifl||di:d^, and resa]^^. though! 
late, to giv^ Vay to iT^ By the it 

enacted that there should be a Pawlnient at least eve*^ 
three years Stntford and Laud, vAo were blamed as 
authors of the kings obj^tmrtive pdficy, were brought ta ^ 
the block I he <outt of “ btai Ch imber ^ was abohshiiici 
hinallv a bill wa'- passed declaring that Barhanient jshould 
nui bt djL*>solved without then own consent ^ 

126 the month of November, 164*1, all tlie abuses 
of which eotnpjiilmt ha(^ been , made were" re- 
moved , and ais die king by his concessions 
had gamed many fneffls, it seemed that all the troubles 
were now at an end. it^^S the nature of a revolutionary 
movement that it gam^gs it goes on. The leaders of 
Opposition, still distPustljlk of the^, smeentv, lesolved 
that they would haV| a guaranty Tor futuie They ac- 

cordingly passed m Parliament a measure called 
s^trancfy setting forth alLthe faults of the king s government, 
and expressing the distrust uiih which his pohev Wsw fStill 
regarded. 

Itf. That the Radicals were right m theur judgment of 
the tamper of the king was soon m^de m 4 m-*Ti^e explosion 
feat by a despotic act coraniitted by Jtim" «<>*»«•. 

* bo called bifcautif it m hr yp^ 
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\^cr to ovi^rawe thf* tc#a to: 
-o u rider of fi e of the ih >si i 

^ ®^i#E|SS a i £ irt, t-r r IJity \ ^ u- 

l^^gfi^rcisr W a.iTO^I»a \ht foUowi ig dav Mur km^ yfmt to 

fOD>jd0rable nojobti of aiyai 


to Stii/C tb< 

5 «e|^t t^- 
Brattons. 

h id instSW 

' 128. i or 


‘W* - 
cXl.d^ witi 



J^QW^m de^jg^K-vliy aH* ^ 
^ [mn il 

^„.^„..,,jon agaiu»t t\iu kjw^w^t 
"Be the cfl^jWl^Aod w« or 


me»sgi||g^s passed bei^^een the 
» ^r te n^^n:t ^ but tiiejc \v IS no 

KfW 1 -ide^ At 1 ist the Pj^r- 

p|<^meixtdemandtdthiat^ should 2 ;ive up the cotiiiu iid of the 
5rmy He refused, aod f xvii \\\^ bi« u^ int ^ nbk, 

*4 lilt km^ were Ibt noo!* t (i »"* ’t 


^9SiiWV%.nd aip fi maj 1 ity of the coimtiy g< t oku. We 
Hotin^heoas thest the R03 b that Hine 

they received tiit uaiue of Cavaliers ( hi tht uus (d Parh v 
ii>dotwere the tradesmen and shopkcf pcis of the t<iv\ns, the 
yeomanrx, a cojisidcrahle nuitibei of tlie coiiiflry gt ’ulanien, 
and a h v\ >t rne^pobilit;\ i^hc <>|>j>osition, or Farhamenti 
natiSj t ilhti iT d nsiun j^oundheads^ from the PuuLin 
faslnig-n of dosciy cropped h ui * Hi 

Oii^lhe Augasi, '*' j 642!,'' tht loyil staitdiaul 

"v^as ^gj|^^’ec|^at N^j.tinghaxn. In the folio whig 
Wat*^ tK" bpemnsr battle wis fought at Falge- 

; and, thoi^^ indtciHve, it t nabled the king in approach 
JiOpdon produce ct> isideiablc alim’ Hf then re tiled 
to 0\fe|d, atld, ntigotiations wtre enlcit cl into uhirh proved 
unav^idling. From / igtluli ( 1C42) to Folcht tt r (164^)1^0 
may count sty yeais ut btiife, and the uunt . of tlij| p 4 pcv 


* Perhaps we may legaid the amd who Spi^h§ i|p iu 

^ l^tt^aud in the follhw aig century, as well as Ifche <<nt3l Awii-riw 

4 *nc4erni £nj,dan5 m some relpects t^e it nte^nurivt of tjif 
0 l^ph& Qf tht Mmntlktmli and CaVii0iks mpetUvely 



wiSi W found in tfad note fadk>W('*' dbl 

j»t 'ftHiWEnpaigfts the Royaliitfr' wer^ genially milp6f' 
dfter that* and <}specially onward from JsICaisstaii^ 
tile ^^Witidheads were vijpiorious. 

Umb first leader on the side of the Roundheads wsd 
p F#rl of Essex ; l»ut a greater thaw he was P'At «|!^ 

» A ' ‘n Jt'jt Of ProUfc* 


ap|)ear. 


i <»teip df «ai. 

^jWiiele Baincd ®liyei Croitt®d JiiM thte artny of die 

Ratlament' He was flien ■^>00# fot;ty yS^'ol ,age (bora' 
*599)7 and had* up to that time iived a pt^g^Ul country 
life in Huntingdon. As a meAer of l»ong Parlia» 
ment he was known cfliel|^ as .id^an mannersit 

filnv/nlv Hlrf*.RS- Rtifl 


slovpiy dress, speed||^|^ 

m2, Cromweji \md be^capmiif‘#m qf hot^e al 
Edjfehill; after that he became a qpldlAl of CAv-* lJ*o4^5n<^ 
am^ He put hrs regim^ under th# severest duct. ^ 
di«t.ipline, and soon Cromwirs Iion^es 

^ The followine: table eAhiWt*< the leading battles of the 0M^ 


^ The following table eAhiWt*^ the leading battle^ 
War: — ^ ♦ 

p ro(^ni» / ; j? moanfi 

*1 NAMltxt' ' ■ nwra.' 1 


EdgehiU . .1642 

Jbading (^_g|e). ^ 

Flsld 

4 %jrtc 3 (on Moor . , * 

IS|»iiidowne - ArifiMS 

Rotmdw'ay Down , . , . .f : ^ . ..i v ^ 

Bristol (siege) » . ^ r 643 

1st Newbtiiy * ib4j 

Nantwkh.,.^ i> *11..., : 1644 

Cropredy Bridge * 1644 

Marston Moor ^^44 

ssd Newbury - 1 <H 4 

Naseby# |b4S 

^ Bridgrswater (siege) 1645 

.U^broM 


IfikkdsiMift, 

FiMctmy* 


!!iPdbesl«|f . 


.if, “ 

A “ 

> .JP, » 

vjjp; <* / 

* jp. victory. 
Jp 

V *< 

A 

‘ jp. 


msT0Ry. * , 

d -y ^ f V ^ * 't ^ 

^Ituf tmc^Qt nrtt^ wm ?:^mOdded ; and tfiei^l 

%iajE)|j|l Sit Thomias Fairfax wa^ a|af>0inLted commanderdni^J 
tlae Parliamentary the real captain was^ 

received rafiTc ^f Lieut uant-Oeneral/ 
"ijiras organized tlijat army, — the most wonderful ever 
5Me0t^ and the very efgfecMiment of (Vom well’s o^vn fervent 
, Fulilitt soul,-^VO^po^ed of stem, religious men,, who f»rayed 
did not fight, and who, marching Jo battle with 
th^ yii|ging of psalm scattered Jike clm'f the Iicenhous and 
roistering JEloyaiist,. N^iscby (i645V,^v.is the decisiM^ bat- 
tk of the war ; for there the king Wcl^ so completely beaten 
that he and Ips party could ro longer kt ep the Ik kl 

IJ3. Meantime the Pantans bad b(v mie divided into 
tfee two Puri- fwo partfes . tko one, c Elksi Prtshyiermn^ and 
tan tacuons. cotisistit!^ c>f the Sr. ijonty of karliaixiant, v»ras 
desirous only of limiting the powei of uhe king : the other, 
called Indipendenf^^Mii embracing oie k ader . ot the army, 
was bent upon the destruction of de ihionc. Cromwed 
became the ItMder of tne Independ* nts. 

134. After the disaster ol Nasd y (he king fied to tb* 
The king and Scats, w ho, however, gav ( him up to Parl^a 
Cromwell. m«n 1 ; but Oiopiwell caused t "hides to be 
geistpd and confiiu d as c pm cn^ri at H^niptoh < aiart. Much 
neg^^tion noW.wmt On b^twc»en the king an \ ibe two par- 
Stud ihdej^ Sfct^b^ time a satisfactoi)^ arr Ui";ement was 
if^de betweeih and P^rliameni U>r the settle- 

'inent of ail dpScultiea.*- -^is ^ijfcumrd tie le^dprs of the 
army; and dm^Miun of ^romwed mei-itcs Wgre 

taken to cfear' tW IJiouse ob'^<^iwns of all membt s op* 
posed to fheir plans pUij>ose roipnel Piide, wifh 

an armed force, leaned dte dooi uf the ifotise of Common ^ 
and thus prevented the entrance of mure than a hundted 
mwbers opposed to the army party (Th-cmiber, ib4H\ ^ 
This high-handed net was called 'Ilsis re? 

raatning fifty or^si^cty rnembtirs, al! of whom were Indep^ji- 
dents, received the nickname of tlie Knmp/' 



S./' ^ \ SttfAMfS. Mf 

' ,' ., 1 ^ 

I X 35 * Jr^mnant proceeded to nominate a High Court 
^ Justice for thejrial of King (jharles. The Trial of xu 
PIfeuTt*' satTh’**Westniin!»fei Hall, and Charles **'^’^*8^* 

Svas January 20, 1649. "The king en- 

tered a dignified protest against the right of the court ||| 
try him. This, however, availed him nothing ; lengthy evi- 
dence was given, and on the 27th he was condemn^d^tb' 
execution as a “ tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy* 
136* The sentence was carried out January 30, in front, 
of th®** banqueting-hall *)f Whitehall Palace. hi» cjtocn- 
Soldiers surrounded the black scaffold, on 
which stood two masked hcvidsmen beside the block. Even 
at the last moment, with ‘‘the ruling passion strong^, iO. 
death,” the king declaicd that the peoph' had M right 
part in the govermnenL He dien calmly placed his head^ 
the block and gave the signal. One bloiv, ard all was 
and the executionei, raisinu; the dripping head of Ch^lries' 
Stuart, cried out, “ I h's 1^ ihe head of a triitor ! ” 

137 - T he execution of C 'In lies, ti.e fu^l and only king 


of England that has died on the s('iffold, ^\a3 verdict wi hW 
utterly unconstitutional '1 ne one right and 
open course would have been to liepose him, for he 
violated his ("oronalion Oilh. . But this was^nol a 
iCalm measures, when the nation was in the thfiOes 
lution, and the king fell a^viclim to of 

which he obstinately refused to understand 1 

138* The Parlimir^t now govenmd Ehglind, nnrl estal^ 
liShed a republic of The Cqu- The commun^ 

MOKrWEAL’HL , It wenlih. 

years may be c^vidfjd into two : i. Ftom Charles’s 

death to the appointment of Cromwell as Loid Protector j 
2. itl Protectorate of Cromwell. 


During the first period the ^Ji:ecutive power was in- 
to forty-one members, but under Events cf tiw 
/thift arrangem^^itt^oig,weUVa|ithe ao|aal kf»d, 



///STO^K ' " ’ v.--.-"' 

'> a^i!t''with astonijjbiug vb^or. Ho led ^ni army Into TresfJ 
overran a: r, d ^ho' whole counlryd; 

^ ^ of ScQtla nd h . i v . ■ j a v > , I .o n'u d ( d 'i a tks 1 1 . 

f 'Wlljl^'; Crpt® inv'aaod .and reduced that laiigdonJ' also. 
^^^^ifipes/entt"r«!d' : England wit^ a Scooj^h army; bitt' the 
^battle ^ Worcester (1651) put an end to his hopes. TIk; 

insolent, lic chastised them, and forced 
Mtir ships to strike their fiag to the Paigli.>|j. 

140, At home Croni well found hi!iis<df surrounded by 

Cromwell dis- many difficul ties. And the most troublesome 
;i|dlv «8 Parlia- / 1 ^ , 4 r ■ 

of taese ’'.■•ere oausrd oy jealous and di.scoti- • 

tented Purilans i:i fhirlmmeai. So ^ ne clay irj April, ^653, 
hfe went to ihc: Ihirliameni House, and said, “ Het you 
gone^ and give way lo itone.'oer im u.'’ He strnuped on 
the floor , musketeers stationed withoul poured in, the hall 
was speedily r seared, ind Oliier, locking thc:} door, carn’ed 
of the kay„ Jn this fcncibhr \\ay v/as the Rump Rariiament 
dissolved. 

141, rmlur ihc (lin t oon of Ch'oniweil a new Parliament, 

He becon)«5if ki’iOwn as ‘Hlireboue’s P.uliarnent,” wa.s 

prot^iar. ^'v called. Put altt'r sitting u :dion time ihey re- 

sigt^ii their power into the hands of Cromwell, bestowing 

upb^^'Rirn title pf iVofecior .y t/i*' Cemtnomfjealtk, 

Idngiia,. and indcrH ii.id more power 

In tw'g^is^ment of England CYoinwell ruled as a 
'^1 dej^por 'Fo in^mie the nialntenancq of !ii.s 
aulhonty the whole cpiintry was divnlect into 
'^^l?kyen di'stfictsj 'ind each placed the coiifin;nKf''pf"a“'”' 

rnajor-general with airnosst unlintifSil po\rer. Resistance 
was hopeless ; men were fmod and imprisoned contrary to 
and some were srnt as slaves 10 Barhndoes, 

: 143. The Protectorh; foreign policy was vigoram. as 

• So Ponj a f.o* onn'ici n/UueeJ Burehoiitj!, who was 
toemler of it 











m 


4 *i® hoil)<^t government lie made England honored and 
feared. :v'‘He vanquished Iht. Spimiardb b) land foreign 
and s^a* and took fiom them die island 
Jam^a. He dictated peace to HolIancL He uunted |hQ| 
Prcjtetant states of r^ur<^e, and fvreed the Pope himseif 
to moderate the udigiou$ zeal of Catholic princes. 

144. CromwcU’s latter days were clouded with many 
care3 and fears. Royalists, Presbytericins, and days and 
disappointed republicans plotted agaiii'n^ lihn, 

and he was in constant cliead of assassination. Anxiety 
$nd feai at last wore out his strength, and an ague carried 
him off ill the sixtieth year of his age (September 3, 1658), 
on the annivcrsaiy of his decisive victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester. 

145. In his person Oliver Cromwell was of a coarse and 
heavy figure, about the middle si/e. His ewes character of 

•>Tay and keen, his long nose was of a Cromwell^ 
deep red. Tt a t h ii icteristic 
th.n \i,hcn a paintiT, wishing to flatter ** 
him, itpiesentul the ProTectoi with- 
out i VwUl vliuh ULfo lined his 
be angrily told the artist, “ PafnX^^ 

£& Vet \\iihin this rag 

frame there btirne^a great and h| 
soul, i^c 


wen 



Cromwfli. 



more I 
iron ito/ 
feed by lj#ine 
ffe l^c| to pky 



, h mer_ 

a man of tepfbk, fiery^, 
the awfiCyef 

»ceed.a by bi. 

lather’s .^omtoknt to TO |>roteetorate ; but Eveat® ta 
ite was wholly being a R««tortttioa. 
gende^ modest soul. Re^idfnig his own deficiencies, he re* 
ligned thp office in five mhnthi^.'’ fcdluwed an inter- 



MOmjRI^ ffrsTORY. 


nik ^ confusjon, in the midst of which it was clearly^, 
seen Ihi^t the English people were leaning lowaids their 
sovereign, Charles 11 . He was accordingly invited 
'"Back to his native land, and returning, he ^vas prociahned 
*^klng 4 n May, 1660 

^ 147. The Ee<itoraiiony as it is called, wis hailed with 
S*the"Restr^ transports of joy, — the joy of l people ^/vho 
ration. lo\ed Older and hated anarchy Yet a people 

may purchase ojd'T at to( ck ir a price, and this fact soon 
received 1 stnlving illusti ^tioii in England The nation, 
without imj^osing any terius on th< new sovereign, trust- 
ed implied ly to his good disposition Charles II. soon 
showed his true char i^pr Ihough Iiumane and amiable, 
ht waa indoknt, prodigal, and licentious, unfitted either to 
support the national honor abioad, or to command lespect 
at home. 

148. During the greater part of his leign Charles IT 
The re>g(i of Hiacle few iuroads on the Constitution and 
Charie^j 11 issued I)(‘cLiiations 

of Indiilgenci, lem ucd incorruptible judges, sanctioned 
eA(..ssivc tines jini piinisliinents, ind published prciclania 
tions on his own anthonty But these mt.isure’^* were so 
feeble and few compared vMth those of Ins funt r, .md the^y 
Wei'e counterbalanced b> so many t xccllent laws conducive 

freedom, tliatthfe? excited" little opposition, and the dis- 
iSkife WiA which th<^ came to be legarded sprang^ 


Ite wiA which th<^ 


these ilk ga|^^*asure'i, but from his disgi act fully 
licentious manner of Ji^i^nd the imMu acts to which he 
^i^ftortcd to proourv tnorey. 

,^49* 7'o^^rds the close of his reign he governed 'wifii 
JWiaicr a Parliament, under the ji|^uence oBh|s^ 

iMwtitr brother,^ and was guilty of act's as tyranalcaf 

ahd monstrous as any commiUed by his father. JUS c|na- 
d^niig these last years shows him to have^ 

^ ^ "Ihc Iiuke qI Y^ck, aftei wards IL ’ % 
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despotically inclined as any of the Stuarts ; and there seems 
little doubt that only his ^ing steeped in vicious; and idle 
pleasures during the greater part of his reign prevented his 
being the most arbitrary monarch of hi*^ line, 

150. Under the austere Puritan rule of Cromwell 5 cul|)- 
ture and painting had been almost banished puritan aus. 
from the land, as savoring of idolatry. Then, 

too, all public amusements, especially theatrical perform- 
ances, were forbidden, and even the innocent sports around 
the May-pole and by the Christmas-fire were sternly put 
down. 

151. The nation, released at the Restorjtion from such 
re.striclion, plunged wildly into the opposite Manners undef 
extreme. The king’s libertine example was 

imitated, and morals became ^fTy vorruj^t. Members of 
Parliament sold their votes, as a mallei of course. The 
plays wiitten then, in which for the first time female per- 
formers took the female parts, are unfit to be read, so dis- 
gusting are the thoughts and the langu igc The power of 
even the Church wa-. bat feebly exert .d to stem this torrent 
of wickedness. 

152. On the other hand, it may be notic<^d that tlic Pmg- 
lish during the reign of Charles J I. adrtaced proufreaa of 
considerably in material prosperity. Ii p||a - 

tion and commerce -w^ere encourage^^|liwjfcteto ot 
brass, glass, silk, hats, and paper The 

post-office, set up during the Comn^nwealth as a m^ans 
of raising money, was advanced in this reign. Roads were 
greatly improved, and stage-coach traveling was commenced^ 
though not carried to any great extent. During this reigii 




the Duke of York, who receitre^i the title of, 
) James II. His reign brief and ingkjM^ 

.* riou*s. James II. was a man of one fdea,"-«^' 
r that oi making Catholicism the national faith. The Ro- 
I ' man Catholics at this time were not the hundredth part of 
|he nation, yet the king believed he t'oujd bring bark the 
religion, and to this end alone he ‘directed the exen ise 
prerogative to which he clung WJth StujTtdike 
tei^^jpity. The efforts of James were for some time attend- 
success ; but at last they disgusted both Whigs and 
and bolJi parties united w inviting ovci William, 
P^jUtce of Orange, to delivei the nation, William was 
the grandson of (Tailes I., and^iephew and sonun law 
of James IT., being inanied to that king’s daughter Mary, 
ktiown in history as Mary TI. 

He accepted the invitation , and coll^'cting n large 
f Wuh.nn of fleet and torce, londeid on die coast of Kng 

* Orange and , , » t i " i 

James. land, in<N.S. j imes did not jicrccive the otorm 

that was , gathering aimnid liis head, unlil Wdh iuj lird 
landed. It v as in vmrt that the king nov, turned himself 
to the army and the ptople, and promise the reinov d oi 


«tvery measmt* H^puganiit to ihc ( onstitutioir. When ^ 
part of the arrnj' wert o\er to Williann .ukI the i[rver4^ 

[ -^tOihe dec! against the king, Jaruc^ v/i|e 

son threvv tlu Cteit ,Sf‘al into the J hames, 

fled\hltn^f in desp ii from tl\(‘ land of his 
' He Iiva*cl frbm dns time lortli at Si Geifhaiu, a 

C E'r of Louis XIV. 

After the flight of James the repiesenl.itives r?l 
s. the Knglish people declared the throne vacant, 
and agreed that the CatlioUc line of 
rt shujald be excludet|^ #otu 

^ the hands 

I ’ II. Jnstmetad, 

ifeerdes of the iiati^,<|lgl!^6iii|:a0y 
the Siff ^ C *'* 








what.'4iW5?^^i«h^ caS' ■' 

'Ofis,, Revolution ■ of ‘iterf ttnieeC/i^ 

«ot 'tewortBy bi the it' '' 


striking example of tlie saliatary power' of 
^’' directed by v/isciom and aiming at justjand 

By the Bill of Rights the British fx»nstitutioh how bf 
in many impv>rtarvt points, fixed and determined, 

'Secured by guaranties all the. old English 
the Stuarts hcid violated. It was a triumph 1 
Over Kings. Tt destroyed at one blow and 
; and pernicious doctrine that the royal prerogaiS&|| 5 :;|<j|^ 
thing more sxiblime and holy than the final amen^^|aFf^ 
the realm. It laid the sure basis of the 
prosperity of K,ngland.^ ' 

157 . Tile Revolution was accomplished ; but J 
not yield without a struggle, (ff this, Ireland h- 
was the chief scene. Besieging Tondonderfy 
in vain, he was signally defeated at the Boyne in 
utterly dispirited, he hastened to return to France. 

158 , The death of Mary in t 6 o 4 h-ft her husbaikl^til'; 
rule alone. This he did by pnidenrly conceding a gOpd, 
deal to the Parliament, provided that they 

;> gave him money to carry on the war with 
^ Louis XTV. (Of this we shall have aui account undf||i 
. 1 ^/ Imds xil'\) The treaty '««Ci^Ryswick '/f 
'■'iHtraggle to an end in 1697 * A second war 'w«ls';.|n 

when William died (March ' 8 , tyoz), in 'cduse,ciia^dMl 

'dft. fall, from hia 'horse. 

' 

P '$om0of the most important articles ‘in the Bill of Bights. 

*' '- The king- cannot snspend the Uws or. " 

% 


the consent of iVlRni^ 





Career 

(ieath - p^V' 
Jiam. 





mm a ptmm 

imitlaifjr aft!^r$. m$ iMmg seiati* 
fe mm a wish to redticfe'^^the power of the 
and this he was^^ffe iii^ no small degree to 
Jjl^j^yiPP^person was thin and £eeble, and his ordinaty 

■ J|lpr1fas cold, silent, and unattractive. It was only id 
iver became animated or easy. He wris a 
of ijober and even kindly domestic hab- 
Kta attached to toleration in lehgiom 


" ® THIRTY YEARS* WAR. 

k greatest event in the politics of Continentjd 

IMiHfiMsttir of Europe during the first half of the 1 7th century 
tlie w#r. famous Thirty Years' War^ which be- 

^ai%ibout 1618, and was terminated by the Tieaty of West- 
phalia m 1648^ This war had Germany for its center, and 
properly speaking, a contest between the Catholic 
|P5P/^3^rotestant piinces of that country; but eventually 
id the nations of Europe were drawn into it 

in order to understand the natuic of this struggle, 

E feom we must glance back to the affaus of Germany 
at the period of the abdication of tlie Emperor 
V.^lhe point at which our last survey of the Empire 
Itelid/ Germany waj^ at that time distracted by the poliu- 
factkms and quarrels of its independent princes, and fey 
sects of the Catholics, Lutherans, and C|al- 
Ferdinand I., the bi other and successor of ChaSles 
|^‘i|&6i5Upted to reconcile thole factions md unite the 

^Ut in vain. This state of affairs was pot ^ ^ 
the succeeding three emperors down to 
wl^^as emperor ip itte early part of th% jE7t^w^ry^* 

^ iBiwbO&d he : 

. . t<e|(haa&d made ; 







Lwwlitonitd f tim 

if betf a, md in ' W 9 e 4 m 

^ prc*r^ Maftifias^'idied, and F€#di^and Ilf^lto the^isat 
ftlarnt <4 the Frotestant^|btly, 'w?as raised imperfal 

dirohe, 1619. But just about the time ihli II/ 

liras crowned emperor the Bohemians renounced 
glance, and chose as their king the Elector PakUt^^l Fredar^ 
ick, a Protestant prince. 

163. Frederick was the son~in law of the English kin^ 
James I., and the Protestants ot Bohemia lit oefe^t ai |j 
choosing Frederick trusted that he would b^^-Fredufrkif. 
upheld by British influence and power.^ Bat tliis wai^ 
ftiptraied by the w'eakness and timidity of James* 

■ stilt was that in the next year (1620) Fredericlc was drivdl^ 
out of Bohenua by the imperial amiy, and *he presently 1 ^% 
his own dominions as well. * Sf® 

164. The Emperor, blinded by his success, now 
mined to crush Protestaniism in Germany. NarraU^ wS 
Wallenstein, a great general, but a most un 

,, scrupulous plunderer, was at the head o#the artn^l 
ravaged the territory of the Protestant princes. It seemisA 
dtodeed that the Emperor would swallow up all Gennail|^t;, 
Bnt at this crisis other powers began to step in mw 

>«ra 9 Christian i^^, King of Denmark, wha*beramc the chlml 
of the Protestant League (1625). He was able to 
plish nothing, however, and was presently forced to 
to his own dominions, „Then it was that a heroJq tfigurft t 
from the Noith came upon ^cne. This was the 
Gustavus Adolphus^ King dl Sweden, * 

165. Gustavus was a prince 6f the hipest military jlh 4 || 

and in every respect a noble char- ^ J 

' Setan Hl|j was a zealous Protestant, and had 
the Mi #i^ence of princ^s^ 

Wk^ were ready p MIy the he ” 

advants^. On the 




OTi.|y iont^ 

to the .Swedish^ '^rli^meJi^'te 
ami niade. jbis' fare« 1 J '.'‘'afidresis.'' 
wantonly;? said am I about to 

P g, , ^ this' new and dai'igerous war. i^'God^'' 

'^ihu f do not fight to gratify my ovvifambi'' 
^pbh j^but Ihe Emperor ha'i wronge^d me-, — has suppcuted iny 
p^t'Becuted ruy friends, trampled rni^ religion in the * 
, and even stretchc^i forth his revengeful arm against f 
by crown. The oppressed ^atcs of Germany call loudly 
Ki- ’^vhjt'h, by God^s hc'J|k we will give them.’^, 

f-y.;V 3 r 66 . Landing in Or rm any. at ihc head of a .small but-' 
. c*trcer of ^iighiy disciplined army composed of moral, ' 
victory. (;oddearing men, Gustavus began hi§ career of 
^•lory. At the same time aid came frr;m other quarters. 
Tiw great Cardinal Richelieu, then the real chief of France^ ^ 
^ Gustavus and helped him with money, 

that he loved Protestantism (for he was then bending 
;;':'.^^J^-^ergics to crush the Huguenots at home), but be-' ! 
’ .. hated the House of 'Austria. England, too. though 

fotmaily joined in the cause, lent It her moral. > 
attpl^rt, and thousands of Englishmen and Scotchmen 

S > enhst under the banner of Gustavus Adolphus, lh^ 
^hthe North. 

1 E 07 career of Gustavus in Germany continued; for 
'two years, down to the time of bis'^de^fh 
(1630— 163 defeated the imperial'^gCn*’ 
rapidly regained, all,.|bat,,' 
^^itestants^*^ lost*' His last and greatest battle yas - ’’ 
en in- Sa^ptiy (November 16, J632), one of the n9#B*«Si 
ae fields of ''history. Vietory declared for th^; 
Mtotevus, but die heroic leader hiraseif was fcS 
w»^‘'«fWsglory,r y' 
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OustaffaS wa# an infant only s'evftn years FicirtiiniBtelji, 
the owiC^idt legency intrusted the ntnna^^* 
mefit oi the German viar fe 0 Ox^ensTieitv tsa?- 
statesman of the highest abilities. Under Ws ^i[ 4 i 4 ance the 
Protestant cause soon beg<m to assume a formidable aspect ; 
the organization of the anmes was* once more complied, 
and the thief command mlnisted in the Duke of Saxe-'Wfti* 
mar, a woithy successor of the great Gustdvns. 

169. An unexpected event soon after gr( ally raised the 

confidence of the Protestant,. I jr^peror oeathorWai-. 

PVrdinand had reason to suspect that tlh n- J^^*’**®*"- 
stem meditated a rc'VuU, and was about to iis^" the imped|p, 
arm} as i nnans of detaining sovenign poutr“ ThemgSt 
Wallensteins guilt was established by undoubted proof, 
was too jxnverful in the cimp to ht* uiested. lender 
cncumstantes the Kmptror had it'course to the disgrgg^# 
expedunt of assdssmation , and Wallenstein was 

(163D by some of hi own olticcr,, nho i^ad an'I^lPWl^ 
warrant for the ciime 

170. To war now issumed i iv v -spect, 

that Fr im undt i kjcheheu tu( L a dnei 1 p n » ff> 

in the fonttsf D fa< t, it trrume a u for 
the ag”^andi/t mein of ! r<inc<. , — uid all the moiC 
lao't r>f thf. Protect int st Ues of Gem an) made peace 
the hmpeior in i 6 ^r Undei the guidance of 
and Oxenstiern ihe struggle went on in most 


Uiuope with vjiying succe^Sfi. 

171. Aftei the deatli of Ifteheheu^n 1G42, his of 

hostility to Austria was continued hy^ardinal 
Mazarin, who succeiedetl to the power JffRiche- *^**^*^«t^* ^ 

Ue«. I'he Emperor Ferdinand lud died five years beiof^i 
that the latter part of, the Thirty Vdto' went; og 
/ jatidjeT a diiiereiil^ emper6f and tlifferent rulers^ bota w 
■^Btance and Swrteu, from those under ^whoni^k begljph# 
In this' latter pjsat gf dio wai the Mjmm 

i. i, L 







Cond^, weire' 

^^^wucd with such success that the Eihimror 
;id it necessary to pr<>pose a treaty in 
to^pnevent the dismemberment of Germany. After 
, iuld^edious negotiations the Treaty ol Westphalia was 
at Mhnster, in 1648. 

' 03 ^ Treaty of Westphalia is one of the most im^ 
I ifiiftiitr th^ portant treaties in the history of Europe, It 
established the religious independence of the 
|*ltote$tant states, and formally acknowledged the indepen* 
dence of Switzerland and Holland. And, what was even 
more important, the two foreign kingdoms that had had the 
chief share in the war, France and Sweden, obtained posses^ 
sions within the Empire,* and also as sureties of the peace 
they obtained a general right of meddling in the affairs of 
■;^itnany. 

To Germany the Thirty Years’ War was most ruin- 
ous, The Empire was thoroughly shattered* 
^'^Hrand became a mere lax confederation of petty 
„ , and oligarchies, with hardly any national fecl- 

. |hg^ Whatever traces were left, either of authority in the 
or freedom in the people, quite died out. Thus 
that weakness and disintegration which marked 
,ny for the next two centuries, and from which the 
ic Fatherland has only in our own day been lifted 
, unity by mighty throes. 
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AQ£ OP LOUIS XIV. 


Before natyting the histoiy of the age of Lonis ^ 
We must glance at the .events that coH' 

, jaWet with the reigp ^ Henry IV.,' the * 







:fT:^ 


'.V# •< Jf 

ypdoi «it which we stopped in chir kst 
hisfci^jy. Heitry IV. died by the dagger of ^vaiHap in 
» 1610. His soiil^uis XIII., being then but nlie, the queen* 
'Mother, Mary de Medici, ruled as regent It was a time of 
miserable court cabals, and France, which tyider Hent)' IV, 
had risen to hi^i prosperity and splendor, sank into weak* 
ness^ faction, and disorder, Louis XIII , becoming of age, 
assumed the government ; but he was a feeble character* 
By the advice of his favorites he banished his mother t she 
took up her residence at Biois, rallied the dissatisfied noblea 
around her, and for two years the kingdom was kept in a 
state of anarchy. In the midst of these events a man camcj 
to the front who was to be the real king of France, 
mark an epoch in the history of Europe. This man 
the Cardinal de Richelieu. 

176. A few years before this time a quiet looking 
ecclesiastic named Armand Duplessis de Riche^ Adv#)| 
lieu had spoken with eloquence at a meeting 
i)f the States-General, and had been appoint 
Luf;on. Then he became spiritual adviser 
Medici ; and, as it was through his tact that 
tween herself and her son was made up, the que 
succeeded in getting for him a cardinal’s hat 
Pope, and in having Louis XflL agree to admit hh 
I cabinet He was only to give his c^dpon : he was to 
no state, to hold no levees, and to bdfiave in 41 respei^ 

Ja simple, humble-minded ecclesiastic. But no soon^fl®|^ ^ 
he taken his seat at the council-board than it was evident 
'that the true man was found. For twenty 3^ears (i6a^- 
,^42), up to the time ot his death, hedWcrcised an er|tir^ 
i^^trol over thej^pg, making him, as*#aS “ the ikst 




, il|sui in Europe, Wrime seconAin his qvn kiiiii|itoim”^iVi ’% 
*77* Hichelieu has bee» with 

marnltirnre vecer^l^tBorcOinp#^ CMmm i 



p,li^ %lw)k g^tten&cili'aiidi' all ' ihl^l’^a^t abiliUes 
' Stat^ywas prod.igal of '''display, 
ol^ tiiO'-'toost tQwenng ambitionw-: He added to 1^*'"; 
;id and jjriestly dignities the emolainents and hpi^ 
arms, .assumed the title,, and drcs$,;;, 
j^lSispiSsimo of the French army, and wore alternately" 
lll^lmetof the warrior and the scarlet hat of the catdi- 
^ Sichelieu, however, was far more crafty than tlie min- 
/ Of Henry VIII., and more unscrupulous, while at the 
pursued a more profound and comprehensive 


hhr 


p^h^ dhief domestic object of Richelieu was the 
Crushing of the Huguenots, Alienated by 
secutiori, they had attempted to throw oif the%| 
i! and establish an independent state of which Rd^ 
to be capital Richelieu laid siege to this dtyv : 
" a most obstinate resistance for , 4 

mlipiich 15,000 persons perished, was forced lo 
this event the civil war was ende^' '’ 
irrot^yilh^^wer in France finally crushed, . ' 

11 ^ pri^^at.ai;ni..,p| Richelieu's; forei^^ 
ff, die This li^"'‘acco^hi^ 

aid to Gustavias ’ Adbl^,::^^ 
after the death of '•dbajt!'::''; 
to, die ''thrift as one of 'the ' 
of the struggle, 

|Eh?t the 'nobles was always' hostife;;,fg'^^^, 

hut his steni yesolve and' 4 ecptir^|i 
V * ^ir him,.; 
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respect M all the Butopean fomm^ 

immn 

and sd- 

^ce, and founded 
the Frex^ch* Academjf* 
Five months later died « 
the nobody 
the crown, ^ 

182. Louis 
left a son who wai 
this time <3^y 
years old, hdt 

”,f rfSasili 

’ Louis xrv^/ji>| 
the drone ofj 
Hie reign 

forms the niaiii topic of this chapter. It had , 
jdinary duration of sevei)t}-two lasting 

-1715* M is usually regarded as one of 
of French history, for during this space 
the most iorniidable power in Piurope. , 

183. The long leign of Louis 
^elf into three eras: i lUe m 

Mazaiin ^ 2, The development of .iic; 
policy of tlie king ; 5. Its ret^WEllfc'^ " . ,1*, 

^ 184* puring the minority^Slifoh^ 
in thCi hsilidb of his mother, Anne of J^tm. 

She tciok''jas her counselor ■en Italian. Cardinal 
MaxiiSn, f became the guide and ma^cr of 
and scH^Mlecl 



^d sWlmlecl 
bf cfeitetom bMin by J 



Spai^aind thp M^xpem 
m Sll^ebi mi forming 

'Waf. f^U'.contkiied. 





, Theise Victoria 

of Westphalia (1648), ^ich condiiiiiM ito Thi| 
War, The pacification, htwever, tiiti ^ extmd 
which continued hostilities for ten yeai| longen 
‘‘ Thoi^h triumphant abroad, France litt meanwhile 

r the *n a state of civil commotion, ^ the 

, . ^ prime minister, was the object 0# muneronsj^j, 

while at the same time the exhausted condition of 
the £mmm brought the crown into collision with the peo> 
r A rdorm party called the Fronde waged a civil war 
nst the courb party, fiom 1648 to 165^, This move- 
% had in it promise of great good, but it came to naught, 
yind was marked by extreme frivolity, 
p On the death of Maxarin, Louis XIV., at the age 
twenty-three, assumed the directifa of the 
^‘I^hmment himself Tife Preside*^ of the 
^jOf^btf«*0crgy desired to know to whom'% shemM 

business : To myself /? §kid Louis ; 

of Prance until his deaths ? 
had the discernment to qhoose great 
?i|re||i^|is his ministers. Colbe^ and Louvois 
* tiW^hest ofiices, the finances, 

'^W^merCe, and th6 navy on an h^tceflent footing, 

"^185. ,The kfng wi^ed »to enlarge his empire, and to 
render hk’i^e illustrious miktary renown, 
He took adv^^e, therefore, # the death of 
ft^Olsh kii^, Philip IC, to make pretehfens to Ms 
as the husba^ of Maria Tl|S^,^J?hiHp’$ 
and to march ah army into the Metiier* 

IWds, ^ the triple alliancejal p:ngMnil Holland, 

ami Sweden he was compelled, hfW$ Peaw W AJb&^ia- 
Chflpelle th surrender, arfter a shqit ^ 





g ,#0 

anc#. 
faror ef* 




, *»J, 

rm Am m:kom jmf 

m fetla^d had bem tfee chief msWjliiirt 
%^Mctorious^jooiir^ the haugfety 

iit>t faJj'liq experience his with Moii*n 4 , 
won Sweden to his side, and purchased the 
|^,|English king (Charles JI.) by bribes. Thais 
protected on every side, Louis, in rdya, 
b(j|gan'^li^^NDond war, which at first was directed a| a|^ 

'' Holland tione, but in which almost all the European wtc^ ^ 
were imolved during the •seven years of its continua^lCe^ 

191. The Holiandm saw the approachijUgr stonji^, and ' 
turned their eyes to a young man, The 

scendant of the great Nassaus, to \U>oin^^y ‘^*** 5 *ff 
owed their deliverance from the "^Sp^ipk^oke, 
vited him to take the military govcrimi^mlo his «im 
handb This was Wiiliani^ fnnee of Crajuge, whom w 
have alitod) seen ^^oming .it a later perm to the 

l!P 19^ Passing the Rhine, tin 
rapid course of victorio mro the 

the lands in forty days , I 

land was'^pil^^nnvn, and the trench ’^^^^te^heady 
^ur leagues o^J^utsterdam l>c WitfJ, filrand PenstOll* ^ 
ttjy, or chief inlgistrate, of M^^riiauds, in rhspair 
"'dmanded ternia^ of peace. TOf^Ejubassy was inMiitiugiy 
dismissed by the French king&d the pei*|»h if the Hague 
rushed desperately to the -of Du Witt and tore lum 
' and hi^ browr Cornelius 

jC93. libwmed that the #alif Holland was now com- 
plete; calm and rc^hite William Ol ]>«e4« of Wtr- 

41 , Orange ventuied on a desperate yet success- 

m<^asure, tliought he, that the sea should ingulf 

his country t^an Upt bis country should lose its liberties. 
He jGipened tM sluices throughout the land. The Chirmtn 
<^ 9 ean and tire JUiine jjotired over all the plain, and the 
owy iro limited te the hj|h .pounds m wJhteh 















I m tfm. TOf 

e ^ Smms^. 

riginated #as ^ fotto^s* T^^<i; 

d ittti;ie f&^ 1^700, leaviiig 1® 

he bequeathed ^iiw 
^ griSdIhB of Louis XIT., 

^itce alarmed the hatio# ot 
lance Of Power, 
astute and amfjftioUB Lotds"' 
ruler, and^Ae dos&e 
ce and %£ain wa# ^gt«Mljr,.,; 

Emperor '* 

dip’s wealing the , 

claims of the Archduke Chail^Se^^ 
Emperor, as King of Spain. Wififam 
the head of the coalition, died in them^tof 
1 ^|k3^s and preparations ; but two men rose 

greatest general except one in Eng- 

Chu^b^b Duke of Marlbord|K> other, 

who headed th^i9||(i^ of the 


This the Spanish Succession thi^ ' 

®f tii« teen years (i 7ot - 1 7 14)^ and resid^feik :^the 
humiliation of Loids XI'’^ The J^pj^ 
defeated in aH hjs plans. IViSrlboi^ugh 
in headlong flight from Blen'^heim, 

^lfd|« and Malplaquet Gibraltar was wrested forevtr J|t)fn 
lp?d% #4 ftfiached p England, The Fretich 

and^Ttmlon was besieged by ^ea iii|i|M|M, 


... .n-'.; 7 


'.noK 




"Wki in';ar«; 

, :l^ni5^S «t,“ 

y'.««;;caB>e^abowt is,rather:<,B?iau3. . ^ 


order toAfetei#’ ffiiWj 
'. Sj^Mfttand France. . J^owj in'-ilie SL 

MUe arthe saiSiLe 

hnd his riQtninatiod»., fajmp fA »ii„' 
isMoBW%«dclcn!y.aht;efl by England SS^ ‘ 

chief point was conceded, and Philip V. i 

Juif J|^i‘ ' ■™'“'"' I” “■-■ Tl,.. „„'. pi 

YT^V luring the last thirty years of the reim of l13 

XIV. France stoodat the culrrinating point of f ^ 

scSd^th \ chronide.s o^ those days de-' ' 
Fliw TrSeT^ T- as the golden age of " 

^;7SST«r«£ P 




•'■‘Vi. , ' 



mm, vast eStabUstoi^ts ''^ 

■3|li|tol''' ren0‘wt»'.-'Of the ;Oreat, ^Mont*^;.'-).#'!^.^- 
. ^'iteSilfe A polished ■ tone,' the ;easjr 

Eut^ope: 

• the 'weapoof ■ of 

'■'cittSS^S'rt^Ind 'the FrSl^^fa^': 
|P||iPPpe®ih'-^^^^ att,^i^^s:|upremaey in 

.Neyedheie^J/^^^lr^^ not a pei^?*''which any^iW’’” 

things, f>oy$i^> 
/4berty, natiqjiS|'ea^‘^'^'" 

: 

would teach us to 

■ '^l|^’ :mfe|^‘' p^n al glitter. For beneath the polisW'":a^''’' 
veneer was littbr rottenness. The government, though teni- ^ 
pered by courteous manners and superficial polish, 

^ Ol^^ntal despotism, and Louis 3^^1V, himself s^mi^d ' 
all the political characteristics ol^-^'Meign .m, 5 |w|;'.'“i^ignifi- 
I'Cant sentence, “I am the State ^ fa f . 

ihiteans to carry pn the great and often unjhst 
victprijfes are dt^ 'as the ground of out admiratiw, !vy:«^e 
raiis^.hy ^ severe and unequal taxation that pressed ^heavily 
‘ the soil. Under a flimsy vdl of '||t^.-': 

an4,;?^<?/iVw<?, the rnffl^als of society were exceedingly 
‘^^Itorupt* age was , brilliant, but' 

put the muses into 

\;'e^J:a5"h^''iihd alreadJ'jdpnfe^.with the nobility, and-arti^t^lp^V''' 
, 'iuthor^;ril«idFte:iifeL^ with official 

’ ; of the 



f 


f^»»r®^issed't<» t«a% 

_ <^Bd SO whfiii he djBic ^ 

*l3ift|B ^ fdfene, roHing his ejres and ttji; 
tt'HWi the sablimest spectacle 


-Tfr-r^ 


. of France then walke^, 

^ i|i|| ^Ibovvs, and tied thu. 

XSiS a spectacle, a 
ilWWiiery, and calculated to 
jt«!^est praise that can be<i^ 

^ |s in toe sentence of Bolingfe 
}i 'XIV, toe best actor of majest 


;i and jtttdkiiK. 

but iifetoc|» 
and all ton '■ 
and stocfc 

, astonishment ; •>—4^ , 
Ifo the Gtaaii Mmar^m 
:e»'lp&o pronounced L«nd», 

■ -t 6ver fiUed a ttepjs,” '» 

* PROGRESS OPj^rm-Ji^ATlON. 

300. The lyfh century is ci^^tbe most a^ve *1^, *i 
Pt^pegsi5i%*.periods in the mteIledM|MsttWy otM^n^wf '’^ 
(St^urope. A great revival had j 

iJtevious centurv', and in this century it ydsHKairkd ^ 

«n great scientific discoveries, in striking improveiaetste id * 
philosophy, in powerful hteratures, and in a general advaatjfrY' 
hitthe condition the people. ^ 

* philosbpby the moat notable change w«isS(— 

suWtution of the modern method of inductive B,eon wsttH 
0t^wry for the barren and fnutlesa method of P*"Jo*9pSys Vv i 
reasoni^ which had come down from ArtstofM^p. 
schoohtlen, and which consisted in assun^ie^ 

■tdl intea-rpgapng Nature herse}f,»The nmim^jBaWw is tS- 


ciatjud with the new philoso^ji 
toe Baconian method.*^ Btj^ 
siMtor of the change as an 
place. 

,, fcu. The man to whoiiiw.^^ ,, 
mxK- indebted than 

libilosopbeT I)«jcarf^: 


' i t. 


, often •ftajfcd 

“ ‘ '■ ^ mfoh the 

had 




rbeic 
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^ < 4 ie stwdy of c®tafaities by mwmmi nof 

4w>t a?s a btii striviB|f to arrive at : 

log all prefudkeju He then starts from 
/ 3 %*^^ expre<5sc^ it, C&gHi^ er^ 

i ^Xi%^m4^0Wk pom some e&uree mi of ' 

mp^, any mme peepct t^an 

2t2. A stil! bold 4 t'''ii®krse was pursued confemporaae-- 
ously by‘if* Jc\y of Holl ind, Spnio <:□, who by 
a m®%^<!‘akio to geometrical cicnionstradoB . 
proyeil thlt there musi be only oue “ Infinite SubstaBce/*: 
uJ 'Vi.bich all the various? fpnnb of e^tistenre are but em ana* 
tioiis. Ignof«it.and tincf^aritnhle person^ have been accuse 
tomecl to raI|j^Jhm an attfeti&t, and speak cvtl of him ; bitf'* 
\\ \z one4f the vntuou-> and self*dieBfii!^ig of men. 
While specutetiVe‘'^i^ov»ph)^ h is any inlerest W the race, 
Ins wefrks wilt be a won kr which thinkerSb vnll coiliyidcr 
cmrrfuiiy as one of the grandest and, in many respects 
most appalling creations of human geruus 
^ 2X3- In astronomy Gahko led the way, m the early part 
Kepler and tbe 17 th CLuturr^ by the discovery of t||te 

Vftvmm satellites of the largrr planets and their mo- 

tiorwi greater gemus toliowed Kepler emmed 

title of the ‘‘ legislator of tfie heavens,*' by 
fBormous labor three of the great laws 
. %eit th4 , the planets, Newton came . 

1^ after j^pk r^ work He demonstrated 

^ fteory oi principle which s«^Jives 

and connects and rcgu* 

whole tinfe&fee His theory^ of light and ; 
the foundation of the science of optics, and hk 
basis aaiural philosophy, or physics* 
^Newtpn discoverer of ihat most paiW“ 







' '■' a/^ 

L fat instniiletat o£ taatham^lics^ tl^ Ca/enfm^ Nwwtc«ji^«»4 
he edited — though it is a curi- 

m^lte €act that I>ib'0itZj a German philosopher of ahiversi| 
7)|^gen|us, di^vered this method mi^/^u^eHf/j dhout the saiti< 

215 disroveries m astro^^^^ t|^l»pt^«*|j^iiti 
fa Jiav|gEti<^. Napier abridgcdM^afton h% 
the fati^ertion of logarithtn^- T^fe&lorcatine *^**«»*‘»' 
pb/sicisti XorriceJdi^ laid (lie toui^OTiSpn of hycirnulios, arwi 
vented tlie merLurial barometer/ Otte^encke 
invented the air-pump. In 1628 Ifarvey published fas dif 
ajvery of the circulation of the bfbod, haidhp^ near!} 

Itwenty years in collecting facts hM wary. *v, ^ 

■, / 216. The Kngiisb Rojal Society^ 

private meetings of the English philosophers,'^ Scicnaiws ' 

was intJhrporatcd byChailcs II. in 16631, 

graediy contrilmtecl to the advancerntrt of faia sOienceaahd 

the useful arts. The Frenc h Ai adetny ot Sciences 

tuted fa 1666 by Toms XIV., and similar instipitiofiS #0113 

founded fa most of the countries of FAironc These secife* 



ties did much for physics and chetnistiy. Ihandt, slu ai' 
chemist, diMovreud pbospUoru> in 1O77. ^ \ 

217, The jjrogress of literature in the iism 

equally remarkable vith lhat of snence 
philosophy And here the French slio'S!|p^j^'' 
greatest advance. /ITe crealion 

the Age of Louis brooghi 

French tragedy to iporneiHe heM 

more grandeur and excels hfai 

fa the tender and pathetic. Tnecofawe^lf 
IW^are among the fuimt product ions of wit ever 
^'The hrencli pulpit oraton otJus centuiy 
, unrivaled names, 

)^'^’»faiversal genfas aiid ,spirit-$tiM^ ora- 
^ »oiiid4d«*e' 





the mm^r 

* Pascal mm a imathei^ei^n Wfci 

■ taaous in many sciences hipre he had 
His J^ovinaal Jjiiers^ dirtied against 
ckoned masterpieces of wittyWjgumenti 
Bayle as “ one of thd Jsfipimest 
other Frendi writers yfeml- 

Maxims; Boileaa 

fthi SALincal poems and JLfsi Fonitaine^ 
and-author of the most delightful fables 

continued to flounsli-'‘-|]D all its 
liy »l> litem* i^lpt^ftolf'^’dunng the first half of%,^e /17th 
i^^eentury, Shakespeare died in i6iS;'^ut he 
foUom^iil by Ben Jonson and I'letrher and Mas^i^ar. 
^The period t>f civil wai was not fa vox able literary |iafog* 

but sfili there weie many winters of undying ftolo 
in those days of strife. In verse Miltoti produced 
0 mt epks ; Jeremy Taylor shone in prose; and 

I he Dreamer of Bedford,’^ gav^e to the world h& 

Ikgones. The I'leriod following the RestoraiioiSi 
many dramatic writers, of whom John Drydch 
rii»e, Th^ stage literature of the epoch \vas» 
k^Sd bjg^eat licentiousness. ^Butler, the authoi 
, shiSi^^ a humorous and satirical writer. 

showed i 

It is ai-rfynge to saji,! 
in art Rubeiis,i h^hi in 
life greatest pamtor of the Idtnjfeh 
for^fto coloring and feo|4 

w pnp^M^ych am a 







Mif 


1 ^ mmt oi ol eimrle^ I//i court 

Igimt itaiiit <rf ^ i^e mhml is' ; 

■ ed ■parti'COl.arly , 'in color and tlie ^ectaof Hflifei 

f^%lel&ated during, ^ this period* ''' 

this cMlHki^prod^^ nO greater 4 , 

'''"'kosa 9 ''lli^pnd^lass artist'. Erg'iand 
, ' art though; wo m.ay mention 'the name 
^ ,Wrem tile architect of St PaniV‘C;i&edr^d>|c^/^^^ 

, ' M^,The social 'Condition of r the Eurojf^u''h^ti0m>^!d|||^ 
•;;.ing tm''i 7 th century is a subject so largejj^j' 

''■'^diversified, that we shall confine our attenl^liv 
,f-*#'-that people in which we ate most dit^iu^ ■ 'j^erea^i^ 
,i|itmely, the JSnglish people,* '* 

■ - .. 223 * "I'he country gentlemen,” now 
portint class, were then rough and poorly 
.cated. Seldom' leaving their native non 
,^eyen for London, they spent their days 
'"In attending tlie neighboring markets, and their 
,;|i, drinking strong been ’The ladies of the faii^MpES" 
l^ccomplishments seldom rose above the' baking^f|i^&4^^, 
" or the brewing of gooseberry-wine, coojc^ th^ iieafe 
"the household. In the evening 'they by ' 

t,s.ewing and spinning,'' the 

«s£a}e. Ill most, mansions 'fjWiilKBkiimRiw iii 


|p^ oaUed,; ''a 


I wa^ ustklly seiy 


W feV’4r;'' #i W ' ' 

kmi4r4?m^' 













yeomen, sjtiall farmers, were numtfi»|b 
and itiHuentiai* It is estimated that iinder the 
Stuarts one seventh of the whole populattei 
cultivated lands of their own. Men of this"* 
characterized by a spirit of independence and a 
towards Puritanism, and they formed the strength 
ndheadfennics. Since then very many of Ae 
have been bought up by large propnetous, 
Bh|pl^h yeomanry of the present day are, m con 
Jess independent in political matters than 
tb^ #mne plais of men in the i yth centiir}^ 

22$. Of thelahoiing (lasses we know little. Kourhfths 
luting ^ tbem were em|S{loyed m agiiciilture, at wages 
averaging from fout to six shillings (English) 
per Week A mechanic, as late as the reign of Charles II ^ 
worked for f $feiiUng a day, I'ut oftentimes he was cout- 
pcUed to tai4#ss 'Phe chief food of the pooi was rye^ 
baiky, or oafi^Rude ballads were Ineir oni) means of 
complaint, and ite these they poured forth their woes. Ihe • 
** ^ ^ ’ties! tax, for the paupeis amounted 

to ore nftU of the commnnit> 

English people theie seems to have been ^ 
remark 1 hie vein of c^*afseness mtd brutality. 
th<5 this w onderfiil w hen the practice of 

every-day IHc !^\considered Masteis htil thur servants; 
hu$bahds beat daily Teachcis used the lash 

as the prinoMd means of imputing knovdedge. The ishob 
■' rgjplced in of 0 Irind^, md shouted with glee when 
jy m <iyc was toA a^finge^r enhiiped off, m these savage 

I’' eacouutw. * 3|xeaftti©hb were favonte publn 
;,H prisons^ItJjJ^'tortstantly and proved to 
M^tseries of Wliiferf ^ 

To deStribe W various cosfutnes arf 

period would *bo impossible wi^^P 
so a lew points on each iSl 
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^e Cav^ier aii4,«ie«]ii^ruai««^: 

■ *^n fhek dress atad 
of a toni<p 

.^ .'«:ndi lace coHat-. ad«^',Vj^'''^ 
grace^nvdvef 

-■ ylmost re®*# the tcto of i 

• tttne the calf oi ftfe lee 

^ rich W and i «,u 

>vered the ^ 

yre, and the beard was triSsaied a poini 
^ locks were tied up with a pfetty colored rib 
Roundhead wore a cloak of sad-colored 

^*oth, ^nd a hat with a hiffh st»fehTt ’ 

wsr* 

stiff ruffs of the Elizabethan period 
Charles I., to flowing skirts, 

^ ot II. were something of the sai««^^ 

dress worn indecently low. An improve 
"'arie after the Revolution c 
' oegan the fashion of looping up the 
the i;ja underclothing, and the custom of 
combed up like a tower. Both these fas' 
at ^lose of the period, when cuds and 
• on^f ?|he name of the hhnp |»«tri^^ c 
■ ,,_^^;*The means of obijm^^tio 

P^' .i^ytsJed ' ,, 

■■--t%aW:re<|uiK4% ^,oTC^ae w»:~; 
^^postdMgfi hoi»?l 








''.feAtW 





mi 4 e§ Ita^lioyr, but m maay gauntry pm^s 
delivered only once a week The ciectf6|t oi 
||lP0|^tis ii^ 16^3 was the drst step toward-^ toproirzn^ the 
pf transit Bad roads and eomejances wcrp iiot 
I ralf**fedy drawbacks to traveling ni this period Mountled 
P'li|^#a5n®ieii infested all the most trequentcd ways, anti it 
% hot $afe even Cor a public coach in broad day to puss 
pUces unless the passengers were well aimed 
il3p|. llie state of culturt and ediu itxon was \ cry low. 
r There was notliing equal to our mod<in news 

^ ipj r, and there were ft w printi pi esses .in 
the ccsflnitty except m London and Jt the Universities 
BbpkS Were tn»refore staice md deir bemale tducation 
: At a ve*;) low point, and the most accomplished ladies 

their telteis vei) badl> 

Thr^ guat branches of in aniifae luring industry 
> now form the wtalth of England were 

ihen ni their mfanc) fhe ivoolen mapufac 
was th|i^|liading industry, though the silk manuf^^cture 
^Itracr attention dunng tins period linen 

f^fcfa 6 t 4 re was chiefly a domestn e mplo} ment , th^ ( ot 
was ahnost unknown The mineral wealth ot the 
W(i|«j quite neglected, and not until the close of this 
did it begin to receive 5>ome attention. ^ 
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annikT iiames of the seventeenth century 


PHILOSOPHERS AMD SCIENTIST® ^ 

B^ton {150 1 - 1626), the greatest of Engli^ philosophers-^ 

Is called the founder ot the Ltductive ^stein 

of philosophy (as opposed to the I>eductive 

or Ar i&totelian system) ^ lor, though it wai ^ WLl 

applied before his time, he was the fiist to // ^ ft’ IMir n liil V\ 

put the method in philosophic form — lus fj Jm Jj 

great orks, the A 4 «w;r Organum and the ll 

Aaianc mmt of Ll irnru^ but the book by \ 

which he IS best known is his rs^a-^ y 

Descartes (1596-1650), a greaJ French u 

philosoplier — was brought up for the army, ^*'**S****^ 

but al) mdoned the profession and ictucd Ixiii*) 

tc Holland lo sui iy philosophy — was tutor of Queem 
Sweden — lud a gr< at influence on tlic rnetiiod of 
the I7tb century ' # 

Hobbes i6-^c)), 1 iimons T nglish philosopher —'Wa& eaSify asMiitK fS 

cialed with Ciaiileo tncl Descartes — he partly educated IWriwSr^ - 
Charles — was a ‘frecthinkrr hu* not s deist or atheist 
works, tin I laih in and the B hemoth k * 

Keplei (1571 - 1630] ^Il illnstrmns (rcrman mathcnnt’uan aiid 
omrr— ht discovered what ire known as Keplers “Three 1 TiSiPIrl^ 
wWch laid the foundation of mathematical astionomy — nu t# ’ 

IfTtatest think eis of any age, rombining the inspiratioi of a A 

and poet wiih the method ot a mathematician — p isred ^ 

m great povei ty# 

HajR^fey (1570 -1657), studied med cine at Padua Pnghtild having no 
schools for tht jiurpo'-e — -m 1615^ lecturer at the College of Physi- 
U|tni8, he first announced Hra discovery of the circulation ofth©J;>Iood 
Spind»|t (1022 - i 67*^)» of Jfcvviah birth — one of tht great irfWtfJt 
phslp»ophers —much persecutol;^ his inqir^M and skcpucrfiurtt 
of mi*td — led a 1 ery simple a^m Wttiqwa lifae-'lilS philosophy 
profewdid, aqd hk.^«atcat 1«or"k is 
stra^ f * Ethibs by G«oiB«trJlft!Hethod *’). 

Isaac NewiPit pro##or of Oiaih^piilhcsJ 

—di«co verier of the Kw of univiirsal 

bit optical discover je& -« chief wpfk^ ^ ^ 

tjanoial phikJWybyi *1*^, '* 






* * 



tijkiebeiiisiticiam> »x»i i 0 iKX^ 
ienriied of laodern^WlOtopfeerfi) sind tl)(e 


ccteijc system of German philosophy. 


/ f % ^ ARTiSTS, 

(*S 77 " 1640) f born in WestphaUat, but son of a Dutch refuged 
Uptti jA^ntwerp — destined for a lawyer, but was a pamter by nature —* 
„ Jill Sndus^try resulted m four thousand pictures and sketches, atid his 
^ flealtti was immense — as a painter of portraits and historical scene* 
almost unrivaled —most famous pieces, the Des^mt from theCrosf^ 
I JUetst Peace and Wary etc. 

■ ^A^dyck (15^-1641), son of a glass pamter — pupil of Rubens — 
went to England iu 1632— celebrated for his portraits — those of 
Charles I and Straftoid ^ery fine — best historical picture, Tke 
Cruct]ix*an, 


lifimliriuidt (1606-1669), \ native of Ixyden, and one of the most 
prlgina} and able painters that ever lived — excelled particularly in 
polQr|jilipt the effects of light and shade, but shows lack of refinement 
in his %ures 

(1594^1655), born at Andely in Noimandy— a great ptainter 
hn works are the I>eaih of Cermameusy the Taking^ &/ fe** 
<# and the last Suffer 

(l6t8- 1682), one of the most celebrated Spanish painters— 
hiR early pictuies are taken from humble life, as beggar*boy», fiower- 
girlS;, etc — his later prodoctions are religious pieces, as Madonnas, 
holy femihes, etc — died of a severe fall whilst engaged in painting 
liie interioi of a church 


WRITERS 

fpn^on (1 574 - 1637), in early life a soldier — then an actor — poet^ 
^^^Ureate under James I — author of liftecn plays extant, chiefly OOme- 
dies, atad numerous masques — • earliest comedy, Iv^ry mm 
Humor. I 

Cmfderon (De la Barca) (1601-1681), a clistmgmshe 4 ^ Spilfiifeh 
dtamatist— born at Madrid — wrote about five hundred 

dramaust — born 



^1606-1684)^ a 

^ hk fame by his traggfy^llie O*/— other gjtat^ 

fi6o8^ 1674), gmateat Ph 

Oliver CramweU — Khroor 

nfere written in poverty 





'.K^nmnid iiiit^YcM^i^i)^^ 


iai'fc«.4.}A'«^; • ‘'n 


{i6i1a:-i68a), sat4:,c^a^:l^iirces^Kc 

^ed /I$i<^iks^^yk mn A' <am0«4il^ 



„ l;:ir*jtor(i^ii3-j«67),itt.’Ettj^^'Wslwp,^ „ 

; “ ,-^'^ote <511 tljeology'— aiiithor of £mf^ 

-B^aoy ' otker. iirorks’*^h4 style *" '‘'^' '■ 

V:''/;<5r^t«nes» and splendor of itegcry. 

Crk (idai ^lfos), a I^4»ch p<>ct and fabulist 

(16^2- 1673), a distiingoisiied flench dramatist and isifttfr 
ni^ charming comedies— among his alany works, i> 

V Z 

P«9cat (1623-1662), an eminent French philosopher and scienlWf^/r 
vC^irly displayed great aptitude for mathematics and snence, kit 
jptp the Church — wrote against the Jesuits in his 
/-^i^ther great but fragmentary work is his Pens^s^ " \ '' 

.B 990 tt (1627- J7C4), ronsecrated Bishop of Meaipc b i63i — dlfe,.||;^ 
greatest pulpit orators of France. ^ " 

J6h6i|f);^Bkf^oya^ tinker of Bedford — became a 

prcacl^i^^ imprisoned twelve years for preaching — wrote in ; 

I Ptlj^^tm*s Prop'css. 

> (1631 - 1700), a great English poet — made poetd^ 
n. — author of numerous plays and satires in "i) 

, A&saiom and Ackit&pheU the most perfect and 
|ir language^ The Hind attd Panther^ Aletttndef^s.fiee^'^t^^l 
636 ' 1711), a noted French poet, remsu'kabte for the ;> 
, hh,, \y|itings-^ chief workvs, fiis"* ^W/V^j and 'Bpi^UeSi^^ 

^ . a mohl:'' heroic. ' ' ■, ' .'"■■i 

1699), thte most cfelebrated, of the French dramitis|cs»,^/"' 
was hiS' first,. suo^essful piece, and 'PhMm and 
'^;%erte'ffm; most fomoas— 1;}^ style is founded on cla^fic models* 
i' J7i5),;ArchlH»b0p of Cambray — opfbf tbc-s 
dmtounced as a heretic by Boastiet — be»t*l 
npe ' 
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THE EIGHtEE-NTri CENT0RY/ 




Engltttd under the Georges. 
PrcLssia and Eredeiiek the Great. 
Rise of Russia. 

The French Revolution. 


ENGLAND UNPER THE GEORGES. 

, ' 932 . The history of England has boon traced dhtwa to 
‘Jeath.of William III., in 1702. He *ras 
succeeded by his sister-in-law Anne, who i^as 
a daughter of James II. Her reign fills the twelve yeare 
between 1702 and 1714, and witli it ends the Stuaii line 
of English sovereigns. ; 

, 233 - IJi® three chief events of Anne's re^j are: i,” The 

Englatrf; 2. 

. ■ 1. Marlborough; j. The gowifeits- 

tweeji the Whigs and Tories. 

234. Though by the accession of James L hll^rihstoue ' 
S? 5 mEng'i«nd England the two crowns wer^fujfi;^; yet 
•i*a 8boti»nd. England and Scotland were still 
;i:tations, with separate paTliaments. Indeed, ever a^P that 
e^etjt a feeling of jealousy and disSfttisfa( tion been 

,»wjag up in tire minds of the Scotch people refer- ' 

England. This feeling grew apace ; 

^ hc^nning of the 1 8th century, it became plain 

the two oountrie.s was- nigh at hand, uhl^’’ 
done to allay tlie discontent. There • 
war upOn the part, of -the 

o ^ 

,Ms in' 






klug^Oiw sJi^Miltf fonn "one, untkr th« 

GrMf Bniain; and it is belwed tiiat - 

0m measure, to a great extent, laid the fotjndatioxt of Steot-^ 
tiah prosperity. 

S^* During a great part of the leign of Anne tlie War 
<rf Ihe Spariish Succession, al?out which we Marn><»rou|g|»^l 
learned under the account of ilie Age of Loui^ ^^ampaiffu, 

XiV,, went on. It was in tliis war that the great e^piSai^* 

, Marlborough, humbled the power of France. The Ifi&Qfeest, 
as already seen, was brought to a, close by the 
Utrecht, 1713 , 

237 * Throughout the u^ole of the reign of Queen Ani^ \ 
a struggle went on between the Whigs and the f? 

Tories for the possession of the government T€*ri«». | 

Anfit, though at hcait a Tor}, was long compelled to yidbi 
to the guidance of her Whig ministers. The strife raglJKl ^ 
fiercely around two gnat questions. — the War and tlixl 
Chufclu, The Whigs, of whom Mtrlborough was leadeXi^^J 
cried out foi wat ; the Tones sought the restoration 
peace. The Whigs were Low Church ; the Tories, 

Chuirh. The Whigs at list w^ere forced to succumb, a™ 
Tory mititstry came into power, anti the I'rc of 
was tjieur work t ^ 

23a Amu died of apoplexy in the year 17x4 She had 
lost her husband (Fiince George of Denmark) characitnf 
, J&bc years bcfoie. Not one of hei .seventeen A"”® 4 

^chDi^en was then living. She w^as a woman of iittte talent 
^^i 4 hd less learning, ‘dimple and homely in all htr tastes ajP 
habits. I'he expre^ssion of her face was heavy, , 4®8 * 
of one upon whom domestic bereavei^nts hjm laid a 

hand. She had, howev(% att j ‘ ' 

yirtiie^ obtained fot b^th8flPI& ei 

aotea*3^4 th#1 

?df EngSM litewaturE- 




If W kiftg, Geoife, EleciSr of 
a <rf JamDii I. k 

mit Pii^estol: Mir* With him beflas 
[ouse of Bmnswtclk. This dynasty still 
gland ;* but so far as we are now con- 
ry the narrative only down to George 
^ ^ jses over nuo the r9th century. 

|f <Jeoi]ge T. was a German ; so that England now pre- 

iented the curious speetade of being luied by 
\ \ a king \Uk) could not speak English. At the 

riiWC Cf his accession he was fifty-foui years of age. His 
persop was coarse and heavy ; his mmd wa^i uncultivated ; 
his were low. His wife, Sophia of Brunswick, had 

been*^!^ in imprisonment in Hanover, condemned to per- 
petual confinement for some alleged misconduct 

George I , who w\s a thorough (jcrman, thotiglit 
under more of his Electorate of Hanover than 
Oftorae I. Qf Kingdom of (yreat Bril^ ; and 

this partiality became a source of political compficatiom 
He had been called to the throne by the Whigs, add it was 
party that he chose all his advisers. TM Tory 
prosecuted and impeached. Great then 
fm the feeling of almost the entire nation Iran 
in favor of the Tories ; and opposition to the king 
shape in the rallying of a considerable party to 
of the Preimdef, , 


list tompriscs the ^iovereigns of tlie House of Bruns** 
E,^ dat«5« of thfcir accession . — 

AO A r> 

(great-grandson Crorge IV (son). 

Wihmai IV* (brother). 

{sK^id • * ' f ^7^7 Victom (niec’c). ^^ *\ . ^ * * * .* ^1^® 




g>m% 



'$i^n ,0f 

\ V t 

i)n of the two 

IHom-s. 'jStfe ** Jacobites,-"^ from \ 

lie Latin James. Louis XI¥. had |>ramised 

the pretender aid i» winning the British thr9yAA^ |tist 
themhc French king died, ~ so that when iiir^t®5 
weri§m|i^ both in Scotland and England 
the l^^ndet, and he himself came over fron 
In, he was easily defeated, and the attempt " 

243 - A pacific reign, like that of Geoii^J^ 
few events of importance in history. One, 
howevci, of disastrous consequence occurred. ^ 

A Scotchman named Law, who had becon 
geiwtol of France, and amused that country ' 

S«:Jiemes which at first promised to enrich, but finaliyl 
mined the country, was the means lu 1720 of 
th€f British people with a similar visionary project^ 
th^ §09 th Sea Bubble. It seemed for a tii 
and many realued large fortunes by selling 
a premium to others , but m a short time it 
wks discovered, the price of shares fell, 
jitterly ruined- With great difficulty 
%nons equalized as nearly as possible the : 

"|>ss among the innocent parties, and credit 3 
a^^^'Seieorge IL, son of George I.’, ascen^ 

Great Britain in the forty-fifth year of 

He was a little, light-haired, £air-< 

^lexioned man. Having resided some : 


u pa^fdal knowledge of the English lan;|^j 
tver, he spoke with a foreign accent He 
Jor adencoi, art, or Itterafpre as ^did ht^ 
than once heard^tb 










^ I 



jfco^Av 0rsrw^n . 

neatly ifeSf &e tei^ of Gi^otge tiU 

tjffiOa id film Minister was iiis4S>|w 
Uii* lki^|i^ W«J]po}ev ileVas a man of Iftm 
^ roti^h manners and in Mfe ; 

btl^he ratajiKcl his great ^imr 4 passionate 
pfeaervir^ it, dishonorably imfced, with consamniate 
|heb Bt^ty was the secret of his long reign is rrenner , 
it he had always at command a inamuty of votes in 
Itoent "" i 

During the ici^ru ot Cft orge II. thue wete four 
ii# w«t» consuK 1 able import ince 1 I he war 

It Spam ,2 Ihe \v ir ot the Austrian Succes- 

^015 ; 3 Tlia Well for the \ oung Pretender , 4, The Amern 
wax* wn^ brance 

^ tW Dl^With Spam MIS begun in T7 '^q, and iva foicp*^ on George 
Vll by di(. jenerwMjdi if th people, who were stinecl 

i m> byiUitlus of wrong done (o Lnglishmui b\ the bpannuds u Arperica 
' i itlk hr nothing < an t f f this m m 

2, The w'lr of the Anstuin Sucoemiion biokc out m 1741. It was to 
d ternnne whoiht r Man i 7 h^resa, daiighterof the T ruptror of Germany, 

I I fcu tccd to the \ustnin tin 01 1 or whtlhei itshOtlM 

^ to 1.1 1 m.n% ( hadts, ^ht, J le lor of Pa\ ma 7 hough it wsts 

4 (ijuwrel Wftli whirh ni reitluy Tugland had nothing to do, yet Geof|fe 
Il^jSbpoujiied th'e^csj.nsc- of Maria Tlurtsp while Frmsia under Freaearlck 
llii Gttat and Ftsimee under lx>ms \\ , took the side of Chadcs Kpth^ 
dn,mc of this Wat, a& I ngland and F r ince gt\ e bai k their toi qu< sw to 
Pther at thii end or jt ( 1 reafy of A.ix 1 1 Chap< Jk 174?* ) 
tn the ye3tfi4745 Charlies Idwird, the sou of the Old Pretender, 
Fmw:|)^j|fd to grid tht IkPisb tronn for hib father 7 he battle 
ti deciP^ against him 

•ar wij^i^rance had relition 4a the rolonies of the two 
, h known m United States histcrv as the ** 

It began in 1751? was contmntd into t|ie reign «5f 
who began to rule in ty(ic and muj ended in 1763 ly ^ 
^ |Jy this treaty all C anada wis surrendered ^ , 

thi reign <4i<ieorg;t^5^' 



j.il, 

p, t 

k\l \\ 



S^politieb 





WauS 
he 

aro^t of his ‘ 
tising d»e glojrjr^4 

m ! a8i'%& V” 



m America 
admirajte adnmi^- 


ativ0 that < 3 rrcat Britain owed 
4 po^ido^fl the politics of Europe in the ^ 

248^ George JTt in 1760 ascended a 
'‘rbroj^^the energy and foresight of the Gn ^ 

Comni^er Britain had become the first natil 
in die wi^ld. He was the first monarch of 
could be n^arded as English in feeling. H|i | 
to the I’atiiament contained words which sho 
land h^iofbtaincd at last a native king, 
cated %this country,’* said Geoige, “ 1 glory 1 

24^^^ George III was th% best of the Geoiges^ 

.however, is not saying much. He was correct ch^ 
in his private life, devoted himself faithfully^ 

|o the duties of his station, and no doubi^ 

. iiis country at heart Bui he was a man 1 
Mj^^tanding and obstinate prejud^ce^j and 
,|ed a series of fatal blunders* ^ 

^nsanity^ h^pind quite gave way in 1816^ 

• "‘fagPi, iMI reign vms fniitful in IsfHr^j 

(Je^ ere it was five years old, symptoms oi WS m ■ 

' aed to Britain disastrous, Amciican W$t j 

to appear. The troubto arose during; the > 

Ifctjon of Mr. Grenville, Itself ,de5;istv^ 
ge of the vStampt. ^,^.-y, 

■ taxes s»ibfeit»pq g| ppWff*B# ItfN*8r 
ct w|^l|3g0niltiM |a‘ dip 



llirypatrioa^^ 
ing prone. 






thSI 





'rioiig^ljie''p6w0rt*-< 

ih forlitfi pos^^ 

_^of Indid: was settl^''m'tix9‘r of the‘‘ latter., : 
i'l>ow€!r"in' larlia first made ;^rear^v;inces 'iiS 
||■Hi,':aC^:er him the most famous the hirto^vr' 
ia was that of Warren Ha5>tings. Not only 
SSnch subdued, but the various native pHttces 
red one after another, and their pioviaces in- 
^ the British dominion ; so that nov!^||»gfand , 

ipr^-^60,000,000 of people in Hindostalu>’ ' ''*v^ 

from Colonial history, , the 
/’events vvith which England 'do during;- 

latter part of ihe iSth eentory\'wcre: the 
the French Revolution, — d^at fearfit!''':ia^lStT^^^^ 
df ifer that drew into its vortex all the Taations'dl'';^m^^ 
S^te part which England played in this mighty ^^ppch will,., 
however, be best related in the special section on the ; 

■Revoltitiop.,’ (See p. 409,) / 

AMD FREDERICK THF OREAT. 

now to trace the rise of Prussia, ;,tb,af;''greai;,. 
reated power which in our own times ixa# ;beeii able " 
' together Uie long-dis^^i^ed Genian 


|(;lpto the n^hty German Empire. 
One of tM numerous states of tiie 


rtian .Eihpii^ ' ^ 

of" during die Middle Ages was the>El^<llOif||te'af’ ' 
■ 'Bt^ndenburg. Ijing alongside .pf ^ 
p^;:|BiTjio.ry ■ as Duchy ' of 

tom the, wpril^ | 






on the ipf ruler® 
finally, towardf the ^ 

tarjp, ilih'Becftor Frederick IlL %#igidiW io lend the Eirii 
peiw aid in the War of the Sp^fch Sttrcession, provided he 
ohtkined the crown of Prussia. The- first year of the jSth 
ctsntury (1701) niarks tiu Junge of the last £kcior tif 
Brandenburgs Fredeurk 111 ., mtp the liist Kmg &f iVmsm^ 
Frederick 

3^55- 'he second king of Prussia \^as rrederick William, 
(tyrj- 1740) He was a snsn old tyrant iiid 
s€rm-satvagc, but he was at the same time a \ 

rigid economist ; and lie set himselt to dnllingl^ttd I 

ing a magnifeBcent army, which in the hands ot hi^ $on 
Id be the iustnimcnt for laising Pnusia to the -position d 
one of the greatest nixhl ary powcio ns Europe. . i 

256. This son wis the famous FiedcnV k iL, or, a# I 
calls hun, Fredern k the Great He %\ is boi n m 

By hib tyramncal old tathor hndeiiek Grea^, 

William, he had been kicked and r.iv(Hi at and fed 
an(4 water, till he tmally ran awa), and was with 
culty 5a\ed from the death of a dcMTter. 
promising training, Imt there w is the Uue in l4^ 

young mui, so lie bided his time, wlnle m the mean tiife 
hb playr4 on the flute, and s><. nbbled books, and kept ^p 4 1 
Corresponderw e with Voltaire and otliers of the 
achool of pltilosophy 1 

257* In yeat 1740 rough old Frer^ick William , 

and hi® ®on came to th^ throne of Prussia. Pie He ^ 

bad as a boy had the dream of being a great 

he was notv the possessor of a full treasm^ Sami a 
army, ^ so hc^lopi^d about ft>r ^ fra 

Veiy to m 

etor ' 

4itor mwla Therefipiy siF, 

bet^^ rutef t>V^r ill th^ 
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^ 4h4 ^0SibAnmt <rf An 
her highest titles^ that of . , 

,, , -. 1"fe® Smpire, of course, waa at tife 

No soouer had Maria Uif^esa l?#na© la pfcer, 
various princes began to iajf to th^ whole or 

of her dommions. ■" 

9S9* Amoug others Frederick ^et up ae|aji*a to part of 
terntory of the helpless pl|a«tesa; to wit, 

R isrtuSift* Silesia, claiming it as part of the anO^prrt do- 
jj^ntiipn of the House of Brandenburg. It uas a pre- 
'^iljJ^^Hhout show of justice, but I'redenck inar^d an 
Jlii^to Silesia, won two victories (1741, i742),^9|i|['Maria 
iTheresiy^n^^ lous to concentrate her energietf.||^iist her 
Other l^s, made over Silesia to him. ''This known as 
thojP^/ S/lcstan M\rr. V 

i|60. Hostilities were renewed in 1744 ; but nothing came 
stmnd war, of this Setond Stkstan War^ though France and ^ 
mnA ««quei. l^ngland were both in it on opposite side^,^aiid 
it#r4# id©®ed the next year. Eight ]years of peace followecj, 
this %Teathing-space was devoted by Frederick to the 
good of Pi^gMia, which, under his able administration, con^ 
ti#sj|d to In importance. 

[ ife, '^nd it needed all the strength he could husband j i 
^ there broke out / 

® greater contest, called the Seven 

I'timedS^rederii^ was not to blame for drawiISjffihe swoTi^ 
in fact, he drew^ if first, the war waB^cUy 
^stria formed a secret treaty with France, atif 
®^jiiS^ssia, Poland, Saxony, and Sweden, |ot» 

^ m Prussia. England, then engaged in 
w||tt with Franqcj look sides with PruJlsi^ j 
i ms pred^ck^^toded^. we hy did haif-hed 
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^XSAT *• 

stoiy of how the trojan captam-king bore 

thi« ** aw^a of troublfi^ that raged all awuiid 
fonp5 oisie of fhe most wonderful *sfhtiw^v%n4 
military aiimaib SomeoC the main reanuia. 

! atat'ed m below ‘but, leaving aiside d^ 

ber^ We that after the rcmflkt two results 

llj^pear: t. That&^e^denck lamseJf ^as f>nc of the w0rl4 
.gdldiers, tne'^ men that make epochs m the historjr 

^ war and Nations : 2 That in Pruj?sia 1 new power had 
arisen. J[n fart, henceforth Ptmua taki'\ tank as am qf the 
Mx>e Great European and the Jloiy Rmmn Mmpira 

u pradhally divided into the Poo greif mtmardnes of Aa^kt 
and JRrussza^ xuhuh till the Erench Revolution held the 
of power on the Continent *? 

*, ii \\ 

* FiR'^ I CAMPAirv, 1756 — Frcdtrick issumcd the aggrc'isive, 
lUg that A Ir li^ue had b \ 11 1 jrnicd against him At the head of 'fOfka 
TOen he mviijcd SaJ^ony, took Dresden, ind dtk ited the 
lyj'wositz At Dn s Icn hi derick seized the statvi papers, and , 
therein the wiiok fet<»ry of the scutt pk>f 1 ir the partition of Fit 
these papers he published m older to defend his action in Ix^inn 
hostditieij 

Bri OND k AMPATC.N, sys 7 * — 1 his camp nt^n, the gieat«^ theVW 
began with the invasion ot Bohemia h\ hiedcnck hi 

fisdn ^ great battle o'ver the Austrians, but he Huflqred a aevere d;<tfc«at 
# Kohn Then a snreessum of temble misloriunes hurst OHfiet^tho 
head of the Fruss^ian king, - — Russians breaking through Ins eastetU 
fyplUiBr, hviedes lu Fometania marching on Beilin, hi}>fntmd& the Kng* 
% 5 n driven m di^gnce horn Hanover by the french who were rapidly 
4llJ^lp<5ing into baxony It is said that at this time Frederlgk meditated 
such were the disasters that oienvhf’med him But pCjjrstyntly 
a turn m the tide fhe Russnn army of Was re- 

owing to the illness of th^ Fmpre >s Jf i ’’tbetb , Fredijfstk* t^ng 
imt a^n, dashed into barony with only 20 ,cjo! 0 nu n, and kf Ifew^hacjiy 
ed an Im|Xiaaliist and Frciu.lt aimy of thui the 

crushing deieat to the Ansjriams^tuok place j tnotj^h afh^warw 
in bde^ja, Tiie mtmiOTiWf of theso victories wa^ the 

of $desia, which liidtiMm Austrians, th«i 

, of Froderidt fo a d 




si^^% % milWm nf men in timi " 

V4ars^ War. Prussia iK^'sfcer owa . 

e^crificfe, whiie those who sunfpsfl found theiittih^ 
^^^sg»a*ted land. Frederick now si^fttKieff to r&paif 
^«<.»^pPfe4e ndsckief done by the war. com for fo^ 

seed to the starving people, an the hoosa^ 
I # 1 # hid been burnt. Silesia was freed pajjrmei^? 

all taxes for six years, and other districts *tl|^^!V%d the 
' ^wne ^Ihoon for a shorter time, Rewards living 

""%?Jdi«rs and pensions to the widows and child^® Of the 
i}^!*d were bestowed with liberal hand. Measures were 
I taken for the revival of commerce ; and though these meas' 
Ores were not always wise (the debasement of the coin by 

Tintn AND Fourih Campaigns, I7S%— • In the third cswpiign '' 

the cause of the Prussian long was on the whole triumphant : Hfe sfah held 
aM the French had been driven out of Germany. But in 
Y 3)^ar the war blow after blow heavily on Frederi 4 «»<<'^itt 

Kuhip 8 do«t^|l 4 Eiandenburg, he was terribly defeated by the Ruslteft, 
who had again taken the field against him* Bresden was taken and 
h#d by thfe Austrians, and an army of nearly 30,000 Pruiisiatts» histwiaed 
fel by Au#ito bayonets among the pasSe$ of Bohemia, Was feed to 
k i^|!i^)jiditfel«»irren V 

'j Cl^AiGN, 1760. — Frederick, dcsiicratc, Stood at bay, ear* 

gigantic host ol 200,000 men. One tremendous dash %» 

S fofgau, where he won a victory that saved the Prussian inbil- 
% ibimhilatioti. But he could do no more than watch his ^ 
|g«pg camp in the heart of Silesia The outJoo|t 
*tbat again, we are told, the thought of suicidf 

■Ear, 1762- *763, — A death saved him Elizabeth <d 
tnuaiy, J762, and her cousin peter lIl,^FTedCrick> W#£i|Sr 
igr^ntb not only made peace, but salt him aid. ^ 

was followed by Sweden Then came the 
i^lltril4%^Rn^and and France, so that Austria 

Howpver, these Powy^ri a}ao a^toiMw| fe i 
f f7%b andj^ia ended 
mMmM & mi Otrmany 












96 ^. In tlie history of Europo down to the l>^gi|!ining of 
century Russia is a blaOfc Why is 
this? The stork to which the Russfail^ be- 
long, the Slavic race, is inferior in capacity to ho other 
^ unember of the Aryan family. Moreover, Russia early 
alaited on the path of civilization. The foundation of the 
kiu|fdom was laid by the Norseman Ruric in the 9 th cen- 
fhiy, and tbe loth century the Russians were Christian- 
12^ adopting the faith of the Greek Chuich. 

265 . The explanation of wliy no progress was made ij| 
S' 5®^*?*** , found in the fact that Russia lies directly ex- 

wmr 4 at» 0 . posed to the attacks of those fierce Mongolian 
savages who, from their hi\e in Central Asia, were wont to 
"pom* the||i$elves in devastating tides into Europe. From 
Slavic land had repeatedly suffered, when, 
^ 3 th i^iteitiiry, it was completely overrun by the Tar- 
Khan. For more than two centuries Russia 
WSI hc^ l£t bondage by these savages, while the Poles and 
Litbui^'hllt^heiiuned her in to the west, so that dhe was 
quiUi^ cut'^on from any part in Euiopean affairs 
0 & The deliverance of Russia fioin Tartar supremacy 
®f was due to Ivan Vasilovitz, who became iMr, 
or emperor, about the same time that Queen 
Rlkabeth ascended the throne of England Russia was 
now a powerful state, but it was cut off from the PaltiQ tw , 
the Poles and Swedes, and from the lil ick Sea by tho 
Crimea, However, the close of 
^j|;^arance of a rujer who w as to 

(*^4s - r*76)> ti»e 

9 fi^rhin 



j| , y 





C7ar ; liijn lj|l» preselit royal family sp 

oW litie of jRftiric then ceasing), Peter was born in 1672, 
imd ten years later was crowned, along with his half brother 
Itran ; but the latter, a poor deformed idiot, was 
name in the state. Having baiHcd the ambitious schJRi j 
of his half-sister Sophia, a bold and beautiful woman who 5 
acted as regent, the young Peter, when only sev'entee%^^ 
seized alone the scepter (!t689), " 

268. At this time he was a tall, rough youth, sensual and 

debauched, but showing at the same time a tre- • 

mendous fund of native energy and will And, , 

strangely enough, thi^ energy and will seemed to aii% 
at what IS ordinarily with such chamcters the object ^ 
bition, namely, war and destruction, hut at the elevadonj 
tils people by means of those peaceful creative arts 
ihe basis of all national prosperity. Wars he ^ 

DUt he did not make war for war’s sake • he 3 
le was foH cd to do so in < arrying out his pa 

269. Tlie fiist great idea that possessed » 
mve bteu that the ai^stnc'^ of any availabtl 
ea board was ncce^siuly * source of wei 
less to his country Seizing A/of from the 
it obtained a footing on the Black bea , and, having 

ilished this, he resolved lo form a licet sufficient to V- 

hat powder ^ ^ 

isyo. Witli this view the young monarch, leaving the gov^ 
rnment in the hands of an old noble, traveled his visit 10 
|||f|olland and Kngland for the purpose of 

j,the art of ship-building, and of ac^qutfing whatever^ 
might be necessary for his great uniferh 

nqpt, aju 
i4he same 
blsick^nith’s work 

F was 4>i 








% very rough kind*^, ♦ Jn England^ whither he went in i6^S; 
he waj» heartily received by King William TIL ; but, instead 
passing his time in the usual entertainr?ients of princes, 
busied himself visiting dockyards and looking into ajl 
details of naval construction. 

'"271, Rctunong home in the first year of the i 8 th cen* 
dtotifti tury, Pi'ter began his social reforms. ^ Dressing 
fttorms. io -I browii frock-coat, he insisted on all 

Biissians, except tlie p‘'ii:sis and the peasants, casting off the 
long Asiatic naiional l obe. He laid a lax on beards, lie 
changed the titles and lessened the jiower of the Tiobility. 
He tolerated all sects, and gave free circulation to the Bible. 
272, I'o obtain an outlet on the Baltic was now' Petef^s 
object. 'The opportunity seemed to be excel- , 
Pieter 8 plan. Three ta.'ars before this, in 1697, the 


king of Sweden had died, leaving as his successor a youth 
but year.s of age. He seemed to be helpless ; so, 

in kingly f^*^ion, Russia and Denmark and Poland entered 
into a leag^fdr the dismcmbci ment uf Ins kingdom. But 
this was n.0^& be so easily done ; for the youth was (diaries 
XH:, that astonisliing meteor that Jor a decade swept across 


the norlhei^-sky. 

273f , Carles XTI. allowed his foes no time to carry their 
plot into execution. Moving swiftl}’, first upon 
I'ienniark and then upon the I'olish army at 


t>f 


speedily rid liiinstdf of two of his three enemies. 
Next he turned upon a Russian force of Ho/r-ioo men fhat 
*%as besieging Narva, a small town near the Gulf of IivOjh|a^ 
within the Swedish dominion. His own force 
that of the Russians ; but with his gallant,;'^ 
himself with such impetuosity on the ent^y that 
Vile '‘Overthrew the army, capturing it*. 

his r^tjijrn to Russia he found that ^'^iguardfi; hud ® 

which, baefheen quelled, he 

/'heheiukd ^ristchcd *„■ 



urtillety und baggage (November $o, 1700), JPeter 
vm 1^0^ at the battle. ** Ah/* said he, wlien the news came 
fo these Swedes, I knew, wpnld beait;jjs, but they^m 
scmn teach ns how to beat them I** 1 0 

m- The same marvelous fortune attended the SwMi^^ 
warrior in. the operations of the next four ye^^m 
hi Poland and Saxony. Hts succc'ss quite in 
tocicated him, and he prepared to invade K.ubsia Fetef 
offered terms of peace, but Charles declared that he Coul<L 
is^gotiate only at Moscow. Wlien the czar was in|®rii|o 4 * 
of this haughty answer, he coolly replied, My 
Charles affects to play the part of Alexander, but I hoflfe 
Will not find in me a Darius ** 

i 'ji 

275. The strategy adopted by Peter for the purpose b§ii 
meeting this invasion was simple and sensible. 

The advance of the Swedes on the direct line 
to Moscow was prev<=‘nted by the destruction of thejd^H| 
and die desolation of the country After en(|(£ip:foig''*^j^H 
privations Charles turned off towards the U'kraiTO, wMthy| 
teWd been invited by Ma/tp'pa, a Cossack chief 
dirown off his allegiance to the evar. The convoy 
jMorcements which Charles had expected from 
w^re Intel cepted by the Russians, but, not^vithstatiiiifg | 
^ese misfortunes, he continued the campaign even in 
t||jpth of winter, thongh the season was so ^eveie|:|||g|rf 
^usand mtn were at once frozen to death, almoM|HlB 
jpWfesence. t ^ 

•’>76. At length Charges laid siege to Pultowa, 
one of tfee czar’s principal magazines 
Tw ^iown was obstinately defended, and ‘'*^***^^» 
Ci»||fc^wais wounded in the heel while viewing 
||«i*^^eVec^ he learned that Pet^r 
^ Teaving 7000 men 


. ^to in1||jrdfept tbe Unsfiatts, 4 

^ J 4 .«* «. A A 
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•y tfift Rii^ian artillery, for Cfaarle$ in his 
abandoned his cannon* In less than two hoh^ 
army was ruined, and Charles, with 43«ify jW 
it shelter within the frontiers of 


‘o pursue the subsequeitt career of Charles 
** would be aside from our purpose here. 

fice it to say that this astonishing man ran a 
nine years longer, — a course of strange ups tod 
id was finally killed by a cannon-ball while besieg- 
castle of Fredericshall in Norway, 1718. 

“ His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand , 

He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale , 

^Russia the winnings of the struggle with Sweden 
were most important, for Peter gained l^vonia 
and the other Swedish possessions etist of the 
t my that now he had a water front on that sea as well 
Euxine. Liter in his reign he extended his bor- 
the other Russian sea, the Caspian, at the expensf 
of IPersia, 

In the intervals of the wir Peter the Great was n6| 
forgetful of his pacific ambition In 1704 he 
founded the city of St Petersburg, f at ^ 
Keva, on the (>ulf of Finland (a region wS® 
Swedes), and he made it his capital m place of 

Moscow internal state of the coub- 

changes: he remodeled 

Mmian Th* fogibr 

and of whi^hl|fe 
for 41 

naUid of hui 





^ t navjf, admmktratiw of justice, 

||ommerco> -eii^irraged manufactures, cut canals, 
introduced tiAe printing-press. It was 
^^iaat to lift the great savage land into a amon^ 

the civilized nations, but Peter did it « M 

a8o, This greatest oi^the czars died at 
the year 1725, of fever caught by wading 
deep in Lake Ladoga, to aid m getting off a 
boat which had stuck on the rocks. His chars^A w a ^ l 

described by Voltaire: “ 

polish to his people, and was iii|| 
\ self a savage , he taught theiil t|^ 
\ art of war, of which he was himselL 
ignorant; horn the sight pf a bmiB 
j boat on the river 

ated a powerful deet ; he 
seif an expert and active 

„ sailor, pilot, and comman«i#*W^^ 

changed the manneis, c^stoti^jgi™^ 
laws of the Russians, and lives in their inehlOt^ 

‘ Father of his C\ mu tr} 

281. The history of Russia from the tune of Petet 
Great down to the dost of the centui> may be p^tcr » 
lapidly sketched. During the greater part of 
thk time tj^^thrqne was filled by women. Tbcrd||||||| 
hilj wido#fSamed Catherine T,vho continued flHu 
o{ great husband. Her reign, hoAvevei, lasteo®!^ W 
twd years, when slu* was succeeded by Peter IL, the 


son Of Pqtfr Great His death, three yearf-a^teriii^ilkrd^i 
brou^t to Intone a mece of Peter the tlreat^ 

^m% lasted for ten y^ats, 174%. ThW 

^ daughter ^Urabel4ivH ^ 

dtl ijw* , "^kabeth ieft4ier 

In a few months, 

^ raked to thetiAi|ne 

surtiamed thn Create ^ 







2 ^86* “ t in < lhc_Ji:.^u^e (Aprh mot /e 
L<^uis XV to ]us < on Tit <i -, lie lay 0 ti 
<Icatii bed jn tht, ye e < 77 t, Axhicli \ is tKc 
ylMi of Uk uieeinv 1 our ‘‘ f^tist 
’Xhe dclTUt^e ramc, — lint Jry.dtul of 

known in bifeton a the 1 /jnu^ RieVoLXJTtoK.' WtT^e 
now to learu about tii^ c lusts, tia Jeadin^^ fatfe, an4 tllo 


re«5i3Us of ihutrcruciKit <. vplosioi 

'r.^p^udent will n member thii^c clo^j ^ |i the 
rd^ of Loia^ XIV ^1735) - iw Frinic 1 i an prance mid 
0 v.W®#d a^d a ck moxa li/ed coraition. Up 
det ms sn< reason Chine > Wnt 


boiu bif] It? ^Qi^ e The coyb by the •p^nt e4,|a^ <?r 
itea of the ]*rcntjc>t;ts> kxn^, Fomp4d|y^n4 IM Bar#^d^'* 
fi 335 |«lM%^tety ship of cosily dob of 

wr^t; from thy;, 

•»<td burden, % <% 4h«^l »fpwy^wri^ 

ried on tbe frtaiij^tiaei^'A .piS^^^Riiqiijl^id a. add 

WftietiBics iii^rea*i!yfor*i^J^teti^»^'^Jirto * 0 ^ 
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f arlv Q£al£S^^l^, 

foife 't|i'^''^^eiiping censures so-called 
■"^ty, bad been leductd to powdem They ww 

speed% reinforced by ^11 the intelligence Age A 

host of distinguished men hastened to thei|? ^d 

the thh^vators carried all before them, — ^leveling gobd 
well ai^ evil, and sapping the foundations of truth, 
and chivalry, while compassing the necessary destrtNfetSioAJ&f 
falsehood, despotism, imposition, and i^ice. ^ ^ 

291, ^hc grand problem vi^as the fin«mdei. The 


financial\ninister of the reign was Turgot * 4 

go \ an able man of extensive views, 
posed gradually to sweep away the a^pf4i||^hich 
so heavily ^/tipon the kingdom ; but his 
courtiers: they persuaded the king tlrat wm 
were dangerous, 4md Louis, abvays ^ ' 

ad&er, dismissed 'Turgot in 1776. Two 
gave way to Necker, a Geneva banker 6^ reputSSjlfe^ 
and the best, iriten t ion >. His maxims w0re the redud&n 
of expendi^e, so as to avriid all necessity of loans, e3ii9e|i||y 
on extraordinary occasions, and the m||^nance 
cred^ th^t money might be bonO^p when 
TiuPclew'lbanljpirhd^ his office for Wfe year$,>''rtfe* io 
1781 w^as able to produce a balance-sheet which ^|iowed 
a revenh|fe» larger than the exi^enditure. But his ati^nuts 
angered ine nobility by revealing i||^t tljey paid no taace^ | 
so Ne«|rf:)|ras harassed into sfc resigtl^wihd. ^ 
during the i^infetriHaon'^f 
F*a 4 M|^t*#^**"broaed L» a w«r Eng- 

wfonnerc<totiy*ssi(fu^tviA a«msW»ict^ 
tibtj AijBifrwdilrfe the stn^gle for. indep^«ncfi. Toli||0 




^ d&vaofpK^^^ 


msBRAT msfmr. 

f\ oi pndp^lo the Trench j fcut the si^ht of tbeM 

I reminded them painfully of the po^it»ati stft 

Occupied by ihe^O’^elves. Democratic doctrines frons Arnett 
ica fOtMKl their way into the dull head of the Freuch peas- 
ant!^ not help reali/in^i: the ir^usticC that gave 

two tl^ds^ f)f the .‘■od to the nobihty (\^ho numbered mily 
150,000 i.<)uK; and to the pnests, both of wWch 
orders wdre exempt from taxes, while he and Ins fwei|;ty‘- 1 ive 
mjfhons of brother serfs, owning but one thud of the land, 
h%d tfO beai all the burdens of the stifr ' 

293, The w ir widi itngland oiiK ackleil to these bur 
di.n>, wiA the finances, no longer in thf 
.^j[| p?ufkrr hind^ of Necker, wcie 
urjar*ag< il by a brilliant hnantia! jugg^ei mined Calonne 
who bo rcjsited on c\eiy sidt wnthoul one thought 
For this went on , but the day came 

"^vl^ even Cafl^n^ could get no more K wais^ Wcossar^ 
tc> cti?vh>e s<>m^ new expedient, and the one adopted w<is 
tile alSf^tnbiiug 6f the AofaH > 

;294, The ^ ^^embh of e JVo/ad/fs is the nani?^'^terr , 
M©«^#gortis« a ronvention of the chief nobles and 
KptAbics, tratcs oi 1 ranee ^ died to (Onsult on public 
affair^* Such a meeting had ui tl^e pievious lenturies beet* 
occasionally called by the Idogs m emergencies, muc»» 
no^i hoped frq^ it bv the nation Tt met in F^Wtoaty, 
■"^^781^: tbtW were 13 7 members ( a lotme wanted to mike 
fer the deficiency of revenue by a linfbnv but b's pro 
rejected by these lords of the soil,^ancl the 4s- 
^ipbly was dissolved in |ifay. Then ca me the dismissal of 
w^ho was soon succeeded by Bnenne, Afcbbesliop of 
SilSP4»tilon* B|it Bri^inne could do nothn-‘g to steiii ftoig 

p 2?^, Nectefv as propo|^ m 

; ad erf 



irm jmpjvc// tipvoi otw v 413 

w- -^-w- | i^'* 

y^tidh ^ bodj smcf* fbe day^ oi RirhWn^w, 
lit! 1614 Since that tune ijie e\Htenct ol nr^rupyap 
' n- constitution hui been almo'^it forgoUen for 
the thVec kin^;s that intervened hid raiist'd n \jrtna 1 simptn , 
mun oi eveiy |K>wer c\(.ept then ovt n t>nl th4 fOnvocatK*H 
of ^ Stale«-'Cteucr d, whi^rc, n in in T nglish Paihurient, 
eve^ lUsfe of ■»<'cK{y a^d a \(Kl, v m bakd in if 
fenowlfdgTnLnt th it po\\< i pro< a d( *10 n tnc ,>1' 

296, All f*ver i r^nn iht cUmj 1 i on u 
Vibo wore n (hi cat loar vr ithibc M ni to 
•vole fhri t nnlliors if iht j>ei||^if s n a, 
thea depntKs - d >f tor^pn s ^<nnei nriter^^ 

for th( |»us'> —to the it 5tatf s-(rt m wha h frr tb<^ 

lu’^t tinif during ncarl) two rentura s the down-trodden 
Comn'^on'* \\fie io »sit la touncil viith tii 1 oblew and die 
Jii^l) ( iu iry I la i v/ci e 1 200 ic prc‘=ientati\ c s^, ai d the y met 
m tb< kings pai lee atVersailUs on the Jthof ; 

Mj), JE 7B9 


Ah^ < ipctuionjsfv, 


If^soou hoc ana t ^ ah nt ih it die teal "strength of the ! 
Staj^s General lav m th< C(>niincn ^ o^, i« the 
French named tlarn tla T'rr^ I /a/ [/c at*z' selves 
i e tht Tbiifl t -^titc ^ IhcA i ua b u d as many 
bers as the si ind lU ch t^y t igechu Ib^ very 

on^' et cmie thi oul of strength It had lot been dendedi 
•wiKther tV nobilitv, the <letg\, ! tht. lit is htxt shotil^^j 
meet tn one chimber, oi be orgarii/^^d into two it had beep , 
? thal* flK woukl be the plan Bat the depnv| 

ties of i^he lieis it would not submit to bt separated' 
from tht Uppci floiiM bitbng in their own rh imber,theUi 
invited the nobi^ s ind the clergy to join th m and 
^the invitation was scomfall/ rc^jccted, they oonstittllillp 
the f^atwnai A^smBif bv ^hvh name 
no# have^iS call the body^^ 

# ytjie Clcr^j? 4 lai;lt^ H# Fir&t fuicl tht Secf>rid ; 


t 


A . 







<ii4 <Aike^ itnd arcbbt^iiops i^omplaiia of this 
TOexatBpled itsuipation of supreme powen 
undecided and alarmed, and in 
^j^j^^^dition he took a suicidal step. He prorogued the 
^ for a month, and stationed soldiers at the door 

to Invent the members frpm going in. Theh president, 
^Bailly, when crossed bayonets refused them admittance, 

= jM them to the Tennis-court ( de paume) of the palace^ 
.Jflfeere they swore a solemn oath not to dissolve their Asseni- 
J lily until they had formed a constitution for I ranee. The 
; firmness of die 'Fiers Etat gave them the victory A large 
^fOCession took plac e from the other orders, — most of the 
iTiergy and forty-seven of the noblesse^ with the Duke of Or- 
leait$ at their head, joining the (^ommons in their hall. 

There was Lafayette, a pure patriot, but nolj^a man 
«{barac- o f^^ pamanding ability And there sat h |ir^ " 

b cpchcd to t’rancerbut a man of pre-eminent 

power and'-iliqSSimi^. Different from him, ani^ hear hit^^was 
the small pel son and comm onplac e of 

pierre Irob^-pe^air^X — Hrinnin 


but who ere many months were over wai 

J ' the sfput^sf hear ts. ^ 

|jr llie Court, thus foiled and acknowledging ^s own 
tD* huunkation, adopted again an un^pular 
h\y course Necker was banished, am^ troops were 
Vcr^les. But the Assemb!|^^prpceeded 
flb^ most radical fashion. Th^y abol- 
birth or profession ; taxes were imposed 
: wHt mHk debt was consolidated, the 


I p^fc debt was consolidated, toe 

and political and religious 
Theiii were i^at steps in advai|^s^'''^ 
Ileanwhiit Paris was in a sPmM 
httdPti. CMbs, 
khhis, kept evth 





|t ' bidod, ' which:-''^ 
li'liiidfe, 'Wgak.l 
'' ':-^|jlo4.ed 'the mime, 

^re Om the march tm the Natiomti ^ 

til# j^ple ttish^ to the defence, wCte jK^ii^3Pai^ 
.>t!idDlored flags ' hoisted ^ on public buildings. 

*vi>pi'H^e went om’ in various quartets, and the more -so '‘thtt;T^,' 
when called out to disperse .the mob, refused to''0^^ 
iPmally on the tv^th of July a definite aim was gii? 

%ild intoxication of the people by a cry which 
went through Paris, Let us storm the Basd le ! 

ancient and fortified prison was at the. 
defemci^ by a feeble garrison of eighty-tM«>'' 
invalids and thirty 'two Swiss, under a stanc^' 
old soldier, the Marquis de Launay. T he 

raged around its walls, but the governor utterly i ^ 

stirrendcri'"" Then a ' siege of four hours began.' ^ ' 

s iegers were joined by th e French g uards, — cannon 

capitulated, dtawbrkigf'^^jlj^^- 
; lowVed, and the B istile taken : taked|^'% la wless 
maddened then and ^ foiwiiith mass ac nl^ 

governo r, |iis lieu tenan l, and some of the aged invsdh 
ffe^^heiew prisoners found in the cells, — stJtw&CSl 


building and raxed ff to the gro und, — garpished 
with the evidence of murder, and so p araded Pa 
' 3^4^*^**^*** moment the pg 
$ were dismissed from Ver?|! 
called, the king visited 
' at the^ Hdtel de 
;;^!p[heil began wl 
aftral and’ 

,fho 





at 










gd.rieuii|p'ov€% ibuT league 




^fce 

p« ^ 

Hitllsef, fpom <iutmg thr £ew days th«vt 

1»«wvi|jifiii fin- Jlatcjrveneci the X 4 th of July and dse 

4th of August, eitme strange^tiding^ of a revo- 
which \v'is no longer Pansi m, but national, — tidings 
ol |>ro\at)cul upi sings, of burning chart lux, of suddt n veio* 
tM\C€ done upon iinjopuljr ofhctilb, tax-gatherers^ and 
Ti uas plain tint ih^ Nr bihty must bow its head 
il^thc Inc and-tvvcnty sivag*^ mill oiio, make restitution, 
^Vell, smile fairl}, or die 

The memorable |th ot \ugust o>me, \chen the no 
tinv re- did this making ample confession of then 

tkness 1 he Viscount dt \oailles [wr7r2j'] 
pmpo^ni to rehum tht t u vtnm l)\ ^ub]ect ng to it every 
ordc I uul nmk, h) regulating it rccordine" to the foitune 
the indvidual, ind h\ ihulishing personal stmtude and 
every remaining vest g< tlv budal system An enthuw 
asm, which was halt feu ar d lulf reckless excitement, 
Spl?egd throughout tiie I'^semM i he instocrats rose tn 
thetr places and publicly renoiuiced their seignorial dues, 
fuivdegc , nnd immunities "the CiCig} abolished tithes 
a »d tribiu ih this avaih I out little now : it should 

Heep dont many month iKlor%t.ohi f m ghod With 
Impatient ^ munons hhc pcojin stojued a ^.’■mcrosg/ 
1li|i#|t^mouished only %d) it w i i ut rudde, md cared ’ t' 
fbr tllg leCjOgu/Jon cf a oolitieal cipialitv that had iheavj^ 
^tafeMied by the pih 

|p$* Agw now another f ilse p was made by the k] 
popuhr dcmonstMiions Lad ah 
^ ^ ^ little court >et hanging aiound 

thait tlwy *pw&uadcd him that he muit 
Il0y as^tanc^ "'f hltneierB 

^ ist of OetoW t| 

M^ed dtticets 4 







mm file 
^ herself 


at her side. 

%«rst forth, their healths 
ttkolored cockades wei 



Wf* 
!ate, 

■t^in and^ her 

loyalty arid ^enthusiasm 
nk with drawn swordi, 
^pled under foot, ati 4 
ones, emblematic of theibouse of Bourbon, weil^ diSr 
tribujed by the maids of honor. 

307. The news of this fatal evening flew to Paris, ^ 
asperated by the arrival of the soldiery, by the n,^ 
insults offered to the tncolof, and by hunger, ^ 
the mob rose in fury, and with cries of Bread I bn 
poured out of Paris and took the road to 
strange, fearful mob it was, — thousands of wom^n 
wildest appearance, maddened furlts, followed by th 
of haggard, cruel, revengeful mei\ Reaching Versn 
they sent messages, threats, and deputations to the 
and to the Assembly. They had their smooth 
from the king and their fair assuranc^s^fipm 
^'Wy ; but they ^till lingered about #id1 




l^iod into due ] 


gr^at rain came on they camped 
|ialace 

i 308. Towards morning a gratingN 
r ^tourt was found to be unfas^ned, and tp^moo 
'rushed in. On they went across the marble 
court and up the grand staircase. The body _ 

^ fended themselves valiantly, and raised the alaif 
lied, haJI dressed, to the ki!P|[ 5 s chambi^ 

|iig deluge poured through |:kileries anq 
iVip^ing straight for the queen^s apart 
ally listened trembHngly to the ba£tei|| 
'ijjlife^kendooR.. 

: the national guaitiff 
istcet, mdiJn 





bomtt aSlfft «#s^lcei9 feMc 
, ^arie Aiitilb^ - 


jamwct. 

a . 



. TOwks*- 
^ ----- kum^tn iie«lds 
WjSage, th«,5j^appy Louig 
fadiicted to die capital (so 


taer 


'<?aHed yifj’oujr '■~~ 

j and placed more 

under the eyes of the rt;vQhiiontets. 

310. Dunng all thi«, time the emigration of the 

ofthe went on. Assembling upon the (ierman fron- 
• tier towards the spring of the year 179,. they 
Uemselyes into an army under the command of 
de onde, and adopted for their motto, “ Con- 
1 ncithei conquered nor died, but 

;If hoflered along the Rhine, foaiful of endangerms the 

xBft. The ki^s position was by this time not only hu- 
Ti. Vine’s mihating, but perilous Such had been the de- 

- s^ionv, that now Lours and the oucen with 

w '■“t 

^<»r. a„d ^ ,,3 

f r’v ^ vigilance of the jnnrds, they 

”* Jnd entercd’a cairiagi 

and-four at Uie (rate St. Martin ^ 

312. The flight was successfully made as far as Va- 
flJ« cs^irture. ; but there, while stoppii^g to rhanpe 

1 j was recognized The m&M 

«<Slpai guard flew to arms , an aide de-camp came upX 
oie^Jess haste, seeking tin fugit.vos and^arii ‘ " 

*'‘"g 

SSSlL * and were received in pr<rfOTUia ajiesitse 

^aih Ptwaejj^e^ ijypcoarse. More ciosefy 





dalb zm 


$t$. ^ 

draiS^^'tip, ppitting 
bastt cQ|i«^t^oiiai 


<jl08 %ere ^ . 

o4 tbe i4tlt df 1791. 

1 "fbe National (or, as It is sometimes oalW> 

Cmsfifumf) Assembly having sat for three 
years, now passed a resolution dissolvin|^ it- **”**%ii.A^ 
self (September st% place was taken ! 

body, called the Asmnhiyy which 

Uie I St of October in the same year. *' 

3I5« tins time three distinct 
marked out, and between them Siere was to fi^ 
be battle to the death. First were the 
^g/r^i^whp a,dfeered to the 
formed the ghost of the vanished Naticmal 
^had estallllmyi a consUtotioiJld mOiW^^ 
te right of the tribune. The 
^pl^licanp, formed the second parlj; *^^rafettu 
%»tthn i^eir leader, and might have l#ieltii(A 
^Itoe effect ; hut that great man had dli^ a |n<3^|llfe) 
Hi^e this time. Occnpying the highest seatsm An 
Aerefore called the M&untain^ sat the 
Ikans, chiefly membette of the J^bin and CcwSeM^^ 
jQ|hbs I whose rallying cry was, “ N^Kag 1 '' The Hst of 
Ai«ti pajdy,|i0nfained Aose tertible names — RobesM 
I%r^t {na-ta^ — the very sound af 
thought of blood. ' 4 

fepMt of 'revolution which had set 
“ ^vhiy Atone, and 1% bdbopied 
|h*k|tai-F<etjf. 


Li,’*'’" 












as won 'by ^ 
the death-dokno <d 

ne^ was brought in the night, jjind next day (September a, 
prisons were cleared the death of the captives! i 
ThMilJaysdid the horrible scene ^of bloodshed cont^e, ' 
||»f«^te'’victuns displayed the most touching lTha» 

and heroism. This wholesale massacre''^^ttowm'its 
Massacre of Sn^tmber.. ^ 

■ 'v-320. On the 21st of September, 1792, the^^£L 
;iUserobly, having sat for the allotted space of 
one year, was succeeded by a new body of ""went. * 
representatives, known by the name of the MUimai CfewswA 

321. The constitutional party of the old Legislative As- 
sembly (the had disappeared in the ThcMrtlM ' 

maelstrom of the Revolution, and the Conven- ‘ , 

tion was divided between the Girondists and the MoantedM#* 
In the Chamber the Girondists had the majority j but '‘*^**" 
Mountain, led by Danton, Robespierre, and Marat! bad 
great rermlutionary advantage of being on the aggreSsivMj 
and they had, besides, the support of all the: san.s-cui«ties, o^,«, 
rapb^ of Paris. Their policy was simple aitd well dehncd,'.!" 

- Hie death of the king, and the establishment of liiittjiK, 
pbWic. 



prisoner 

the tribunal of his, enemies. The ch 
ifeipst him were based principally upon 
disclosed the intrigues of the Court agati 
, and on others that seemed to ind' 





prodeedings in favor of. 
l^'i 



le ,.i^teisv:bai^' 

m 
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tlife ReiHlfcblic was proclaimed’^ should have barred all 
^icciisations. But . th/s was not a time either for legal tech- 
nicalities or calm judgment to have any w*eight, Robespierre 
^ Atjpeal^d to the will of the people. What have not the 
liberty to fear,” said he, v hen they see the 
^ tmStcady in your grasp, and delect a regret for your past 
j fetters^ even after your emancipation ? ’’ 

^ 3^3% I^UisJitiPod before his judges with a firm counte-^ 

He ref4Uirrd counsel, and when one 
fV t i |];jose he selected declined tlie task, Males* 
herbes [ma/zrf^'jy who had in the early part of his reign 
been one of his ministers, came forward to undertake his 
master’s defense. Said he- ‘‘1 have been twice called to 
assist at his councihtable, w^hen sm h a summons was an ob- 
ject of ambition to every one. I owe Jiim the same service 
now that it is a function that many persons would consider 
dimgerous.” After an able defense by Malesherbcs, a long 
w^d earnest discussion arose Robespierre said, “The last 
.pfeoof of devotion which we owe to our country is to stide in 
6ur hearts every sentiment of sensibility.” On the side of 
the Girondists vigorous eftorts were made in the king’s de- 
ferii^e ; but finally the discussion was closed, and three 
questions were put to the vote, — the ginll of Louis, the ap 
peal to the people, and the penalty ‘ * 

324. The king by a unanimous vote was pronounced 
guilty, and the appeal to the people rejected ; 
the question of the penalty to be inflicted re- 
But tJie orator? did not deliberate alon^ 
the doors of the Assembly was a savage mobiiiit^p 
Jiag threats upon ail who dared to be merciful, -^Jp that 
wlm most desired to save the ldn||'^^came 
‘tewdC f 3 ie voting cm, 

' of eimullbw film Presideftf dl the 

declared relult, im 
fpii the^erntetme awarded by a ^Jorit' 

4* W death within twenty-four hours I 


' Vteraict. 



iti o# 




LotiSft ’i|tte|idatice. <»f a j^riest'|(i^ 


ta adjsdais^ the elSees 6f 
slJj^on to him in' his last moments: the re- 


A md iMcen<»«. 


grafted A last interview with his fatnify) 
*®hoin lie had for some time been-separ: 

^|ilso; but the keepers required tliat 
take pface in a hall which had a jg^lass d<S 
the interior. The king entered the a] 
and walked about for some time in expe^ 





ihgr 

a fh4ki 
' tt,Me%ll| 
ioa 


past eight a door opened, and the queen, the king% sistei^ 
Elizabeth, and his two children entered, casting themselveJS 
with sobs into his arms. After a long and sad conference 
Louis rose and promised to see them again on the morrow ;if, 
in spite of this promise, which was not to be fulfilled;, 

. farewell was heart-rending. 

326. Towards midnight the king slept soundly, contiW 
> to do so till five in the morning, when he re- Ejiecutidi i 
ceived the sacrament from the priest At eight 
^ pn the morning of January 21, 1793, the oflice| 

' the procession moved between two lines of armol 
toived, at half past ten, at the Place de la 
f There in a large open space stood the scaffold with the fit 
guillotine,* surrounded by the guards and a rabble tiO 
Afocious cries and yells Ia>ms attempted to ^jpeak : ' . , 
to^ent; I pardon my et|||Bnies ; and as for yc«»,^nfprto«t()^? 
|wsople — ” but the drtin!>t drowned his voice, la^^iwle 
co*|fessor poured into his ear the words, “ Son otm % 9 *dC 
iill«;:t^d to heaven 1 the Wng ceased to live. ^'3 

t ‘aStor. ^This act of equivalent to ade^larl 

■'<»£ Europe. England,, F, 

^ »« 
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Kustiiia^ flew Altnost at the same time the Fteuch 

^ l^rovittce of La Vende^e broke into open insurrection, an<llj 
Republic found itself called upon to suppress disaffec- 
tIIw ^ to organize armies, and to defend France 

350»ooo of the best troops in Fairope, now approaching 
I ^ip^pon timers upoh every side, A levy of ;^oo,ooo men was 
wlj^ordingly dcprcjed, and Dumouricz marched into Holland, 
^ifiierehe won several icloihs . but soon afiei, becoming dis^ 
guSted with the excesses of the republican government, he 
V?ent over to the enemy’s c.imp, 4 ^thcr generals, however, 
took his place, and the war went on in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, along the Rhine, and in Italy. Though sometimes 
.^beaten, the French weie on the wdioie victorious, and were 
^abte all the^time to make head against the allies. The en- 
ergy displayed by the leadeis of the Revolution was truly 
amazing. 

. 328. These achievements of the hrench armies abroad 
I of the were, however, almost effaced by the disgrace 

-which fell upon the name o( the Republic in 
*t'lDOnsequ^ce of its atiocitics at home. Appropriately com- 
'Wiencing with the abolition of religious belief, the worship 
of Reason, and the suppression of the Sabbath, the savage 
man who ruled the whidwiud passed on to a saturnalia of 
Marie Antoinette, the king’s sister ' 
Pli«;awBrund hundreds of jDerstons of rank and station 
to thw**death The? victims of the guillotine in Paris 
Siptount^e^^ t© seventy or eiglity a day, and a sewer was coti- 
express purpose of cai tying off the human 
Girondists we^e slain without mercy, Twp 
UhtindpJp'thotiftJind suspccj:ed persons were cast into prison, 
i^y by day brought out in ;fiimbrels to 
»|tee of tt 1« shocking to record lhat women 

halt as aiinlly as in the pit of a theatr^1vhik^.^^&5^^ 
!pi# tragedy mm bmi^ played out b^'^fore 

of tlie Rdign of 1^1% •nJU the 








bto* 



Kiumulatea :§n: 

^ Thfe* Reign _ of'* 


hi4('1foUow'deiaoii^'’‘'; 

IS MJldws were ■c^st 
guillotine (July 
jftefpuuishment due to 


™ ^ , ^ver. /'■'It 'is ti’,ue tot- 

some of the Jacobin triembers of the Convention 
;cpntinued to advocate the principles of to 
. lutionarylttibunals, and the sans^uhMcs attempted one 
two insUiteetions. But the reaction haii fairly set in. 
Tn© pt^oypjfe awoke as from a hideous dream. The prisons 
wore th®^ living Girondists were recalled from exile, 

^"'''’Kobfespierre were repealed, and tltC' chuic|k©s 
' to the w^orship of God. <V' 

things were passing in Paris, the c^fen- 
against the allies,- who had. , ail along 
kept the field against ilhe tYench, were eini- 
jf^cessful. All Flanders, the frontiers of Hoilanjc^ 
and many strongholds on the Rhine, as alsSo several ptoes*. 
in Spain, subinitted in 1794 to French commanders. And 
early ,Tn 1795 French general Pichegru marched into 
pos$es^i9P_'<^'.;;4to^ The stad.fc ^..1 

; *^®*'"i^'^!England,':Suid' ri||i'^:did^ose of, -to revo#'' 
wars ’'f|;oiland\^^|^^itaine(i''-^ a ‘depend bf^ Franc'^; " 
;ll 4 ®ed,v^''‘sut^sfui Wfere'to^encR:'ii[|| ''&e ,fib|4-*at 
j^(to^fe^^ 9 S'^b.ftosiaand^ain 

31 ®* :’|tedik^ame*^5^!sar, 1795, P"J*ance 'rebeived'- a neW'Wn- • 
on, ^ to ■ third sine©'' - % f%g, W6'- J^gis- ' 

l^y#: were ^ decreed, to, 

'.t. Tto oxeciitto w^i.'veijted in' 








trm mmLt/r/OAr. 


'h 
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"^^^^336* Ditectorj established without a fiUhig'- 

gla TJ)^g? 4 lliiabitants ylP ^lilyere dissatisfied conflict 
with the ttoige P^op^ipi Iflfce (>Bve^don ; ^ 

so the citizens by^they mun^^ division^ 

joined battle with bj le^- 

lar troops, llllte Secttou%r|oin,fd M. th^ I^Tational Guards, 
mustered 40,000 men> | j p irf' fa ad'*^ first the advanti^. I’he 
Convention^ however, gate cf«i|i3oand of the regular force U) 
a general nain^d Bartas. He nominated as ^his second m 
command a 3fpung Corsican officer of artillery nam^^|pj|||^ 
leon Bonaparte, of whom wa«l)alJ soon hear a great ddal* 
337. Bonaparte pointed his cannon down ail the street* 
bv which the Tuilenes could be ap2>ro<i< Jied, triinn^ptmt 
and when the assadantN attempted to advance 
he mowed down the m iss with gr ipt. shot (Octo|b^|i||, 

This settled the matter the Convcntioif tttumph^j^pd 
new coiislitijiion and Directory stod 4 on firm 
With this ended the French RcvoIufib!i|^ here 
tlie wonderful career of Napoleon Bonaparte. v 

338* Napoleon Bonaf irte w is of Italian blood an 4 
and was a native of ( oisica Only Uvo months youth ot 
before the biith of Napoleon (which took place 
in the year 1769) Corsica had givva up its long struggle fdl 
independence and was incorporated with hr mce, sd th*r 
he chanced to be born with all the privileges of PVench citV 
^ensliip. He was the second son of Qtarles Bouap^urte, a 
lawyer. At the age o jyte n he was ^eut away fn>m home to 
the French Mihrary ffiteol at Brienne Htie he spent 
over five years. At the end of that time the official repiirt 
made of Mm was as follows Distinguished in mathemath 
cal atndica, tolerably versed in history and geograj^hy, ranch 
behind in Latin, belles-lettres^ and other accoinpli3h|aWts 5 
. nf regular w'-clFfilhaved? ^U<fi0^pying 

^ eocceiient Um cohitciiwon M 



msTOJty. 


4 339 * Wheft !^eVoliitkm bi»ke out Napoleon tool? tile 
IKtpnlar side, lit first coin)f8*|o notifce hi collection with 
the siege ^ TP^Wn, 'fibaf aty had made a 
royalist ijot. a^?d the garrison was 

' tided by Englisb,fn<^|^i^ s|i|^. * Republican gci^- 

^ral, Barrasj made till Napoleon dis- 

ijovered a mode of cOnveis^^l^iartillery-fire on the forts in^ 
the harbor, and the result ’wagr|?l|WiJt Toulon soon f< 11 . Barras 
jCiSCop;:ni/eii the ability of the young arlilku- . lu^ record- 
A||rij% he 'v^as appointed to th^ command of liit troops 
||Hi^j|||j||^n^ to oppose the Pans Set tions, he asked 
^WSWBPSnt'Coloju I Bonaparte as hib assistant The 
part which Napoleon jiiiycd on that otcaMon wt have 
seen 


^|0, In the new government of the l>irectoi), whu h we 
formed m 1795, Ban as was one of ihf' 
five Directors. Now in the spring of 1796 
organized three great arm ns to oppose tlii 
ifcd ene| 06 l^ of Prance One army was gnen to (renLiil 
^MoteaU another to Geneial Jouidn/. kfn tfiud 


the army of Italy, througli the friendly influence of Bur as 
was conferred upon the 3'oung Corsican officei He was 
twenty-six 3"^rs of age, and had i^t Just married Jo»e- 
j^hinca wifi<»w of the Count "de BhaubaTnais 

f icn apjKnntt-d to this imi!« 3 ittant command. 

m- A strict following chronolog} would require us 
here to ^titf^spon (he snmme df the cam- 
psdgn that Hii|>oleon now made 5 u Jtal>, and of 
suta^eqticnt campaigns, up to the close of the c^n- 
’^fliry.,11/^ it will be much more convenient to treat the 
ilita^leonic wars as a whole, which we shall be able to dk^ 
™ hoxt chaliter. Aaidi indeed, it is die appearatso^ of ‘ 
en ^ ftage, mlher than tho d^te 

the close 4f the und^ ^lewiew. 
caoBo^ 







in the year 1 795, ‘"H^ll^yed ilie on-coming of tb^ 
i&m and Hecurewi the of the Directory, was the 

diE?,a4li-|cnen of the EovoluU^, «^n4.^i?riatmccd ci great era 
MiFrench, ami indifeed of Europe^is^' instory, m which him 
s^l| vfas for twenty ye^rs Ae hgure. Trate 

had waded through revoluttthlfp ^ repd&lit, but it was only 
to find herself m the liands |:^’in^ter more desj^out than 
an|r king that had ever sat her thume 


5 PROGRESS OP civil IZA nuN 

342, 1 he dctculs already given nndi r the topics etn^ 
braced in fhw chapter show that the icSth cttar^<;ter of 
century was i p< nod of wonderful (hangts, ~ cejittwy 
a time when f M idtas and old institutions weSife swept aw<iy 
in a TTunrer thU had nc\<:r hippencd in n previous tall^ 
343 * character! ,tu of dus period is 

lancc of dernottatic ideas llitsc ideas w* re t^auence 
first promulgated in s^^^lemaUc toim ui \ 1 nice, ^ 

where dbout llv middle of the i sth untury a I5ime$^ 
reinsrkablo writcis aros< ?o doubt and (iiicsiion all existl|® * 
beliefs and things The ic re wits and philosophers Ri|i 4 ^ 
economists in thi> jSje^tool ; and its Ic ickrs were Voltaii'e^ 
Rousseau, Montes 4 ^j!il|i|i Didtrot, C ondoreet, and the Rm 
* cydopedibta^ Fhey attackerl the StUe and the Churefe ^ 

With tetter wH aiid teiluig ^guim nt Itey were 
alwayt'Wise meu, nor were thmr |»,od\.cs alwa}s noble ; but 
they did A rmetW work in what was, perhaps, the only way 
possible TMy voiced a passionate desire, that swelled ih 
the hearts df all the peoples, for those inalienable rights 
tji which kings had robbed them. ^ ^ 

3I4« ’ITbese though first ^proclt^med m tS^ry^in 

were 10 find their earliest # 

imahodiment lit America* BogWrid itseK wa# 

.mif With tlk ww thought, asHi lu oiir i 

' J . m 



MojbSMtf j5w?nMrK 








^banstituent fMirt English people, whom the circ^itieh 

Ol colonial life had obliged in a great measure to 
1^ C 3 cercise self-government, — so that, of all parts of the 
^ World dte American colonies were tl^e ripest for democracy. 
^ylCfe^inffuence of the French school of political and 
philosophers upon the founders of our Republic is 
I ^ traceable^ and the Dcclaraticm of Jndepend^ce di aws sonfe of 
ijts inspiration from Rousseau’s Contrai Social, ^ 

^ 345 * While France by her ideavS intiuenced Ameri€}|*|, the 

\ Teflev indueiH e of America on France wa%pro»^ 

t France, digious. Here in the Republic of the 

' States was a li\nng enibodimenl of the gospel of deli 
racy, HcltC ligas a great self-ruling u«ition, — a governr* 
the people, the people, and dy the people. French 
' 'armies and fleets had fought to establish this government, 
md fhc reports from ahrbss the Atlantic, mid the living 
voice of tliosc who had shared the conflict, the blurred 
i brain of every poor French serf into activity . 

346 - The result of this ferment was the French Revolu- 
savage uprising of a people against 
licvwSion. the abuses of feudahtm and the flivine right of 
kings. Th,at this deluge swept aw a}" much that wa 
cannot be^iioubttd ; yet il is equally cerUin that 
i 0 rimes atrocities oi the dreadfuQ^riod betw^ 

^d 1^95 were fai more than counterbalanced by the] 
gaini!^ which liberty iheu made, 

influence of the French RevotOtion sprea<S 
tltroughout all the nations of Europe. Even 
V where there wkn no great political change 
social change; ’and w'e may'' say, gem 
that thatygreat popt|lar uplieaval tlieie has 

"no Euro]^ 'Where the peoplp have beefl so 

before. If all the gift- 
and 

to be I 
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Hpjt I^rt there was : it was life}cniOwied|g^ that the 
^fim rights, and ever since that time there have 
yet steady advances towards the embodiment of these 

f :::on5titution of society and nations. ^ ^ 

The literature of the century is distinctively 
erature of wit, which glitters in ail i 

of composition, — letters, pamphlets, * 

lathpoons, essays, novels, and poetry. Nearly cvehfA^ 
hrat€^ writer had the talent of ctemng 
« talent, but as his most conspicuous Flohi^ 

ffi and pious C^per had if, suily Di. Johnson, good- 
I Goldsmith, couitier Voltaire, 

in . 



her century of ridicule may not oep^r' 
but It was needed Institutions, mai ^ ' 
become ridirulous and vicpus^ and 
laughed out of the worlci (For the raoJt 1 i|^eW 
^ df*^the i8th century see “Great Names,” pages 
349. In pure philosophy the progress was 
inarked. In England jBs^^ry on the 

Muman UniicrH(mMillg\iAyX at the time a great 

repute; but the booi. has not held its place. 
Berkd^ pnipounded a form of idealism, and Rfjybn 
put forth his system of ( ommon 
atis of Hume have probably had a rnoti^ 
than thpsc of any coiitemporaiy Er^ii 
l^her. Frer^ philosophy w \b almost ^hoj: 
atjve «ind <tefttructive character, heucc 
a teiMomty deeper were die 

to engage the 

ome piSosoj^ersk 

^ates#hanlfe is thateif^'Caal(,ItVh<^ systenf " 

j^bsequcm Qtrt^ ^ 

350# The<fih«! Ivem 
lit It was now for tilifi first; 

I *bef lui 10 hj^v® naiite"^aiatJW bf T** 








n^ity. Tl»e chirf mm^ . 

I)ij?e C(iite«borotjgh# Sit Josto E«f^^l«feL 
the las^t of whom was bom h tihlul 
^ Is^^ost notable fact in the artistic Matc^ 
Hiie great advance in the art of mnsic^ 
1be|p^ to take embodiment in truly grand com- 
biuSI ft ii ^uj§|cient to mention the names of Handel, 
mlii MozaJtC ( .These great composers all belonged 

the faUiem knd founctoa 

sciehoe during this 
^ ItVas at this time that*^^ 
ibok rank as a s('ience. BlaJWip 
as ; Caivendish, the composition of 
nts of the atmosphere ;’J^I|estley, 
ew substances than any oihe^,||h^JSt ; 
French chemist, Lavoisier ^ys^ 

d generalued all previous discoveries, adding 
mportant contributions* « 

science of electridty^ji|H said to havf 

g. ■/. '^‘""♦jeriginated at this tin»e. BeajWI 

^ ’'Franklin did much for this branch of lnv«^||r^^ 
*i»|fi|lSofl»ilo4b^,|lMsory and by experim®at He demonstB^lW 
and artificial el^ctrictty. Then cawf* 
electric telegni])h pos^)^ ht our 
The Galvani, a proft^r ^ogtiay 

^ aoine frc^psi^^pd noticed ^h9>j6|ritfiS&a|-^__Jhe' 
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OF cfviLizdrmjsr^ 'j||| 

of modem geology was t 
*** jumble of pre-existing obst rvations, was % geoi4Pfef 
>^l 4 timBas first brought into systematic form, Cfomparailifi^ 
toatomy was crtated 1 he weight, farm, and ske of t|i 
^ earth were determined Laplace collected an^^'^laliKJirat^ 
the matliematics of astronomy in Ins ^ 

Willmm Herschtl discovered Uranus (t|Si% and resobftl^ 

^ the Milky-Way into distinct and s^^ate star% 

Sni^th, in \w*l\ ealth oj Nait4^ns^ creat^<| the scierkce^'|i#^ 
liti^ economy, and thereby ItShdeied mankind # fihte 
services. t 

Striking as art thcjfe ndvajices of pure i&cfence^^we 
sSt even inoie impressed by the mighty pitujt^ <4^ 

Oal applications in the xrts of industry which 
science* at this time. At rig 

human und^lJtakin^s became tor) 
pi jmifcive^^iilnpV merits, Brindley, Watt, '^ncl 
other great inventive genii^s, devised tm 
the rcqmiements <d the new^dnstrial era 
nals began to be and the gtmiiis of James 

proved that in the coujUliiction ol these highways the 
i<ij^idable engmeeiing diificultics might be overecmie. Thtf 
nii^nfactiire of rmi received an immense impetus by R.oen 
buck’*^ process of Wielting by coal instead of charco^ 
Machinery was applied to sjunning and weaving cottiUte^ 
The spinning-jenny w is invented bf Hargreaves in 
the sp 5 pnmg-fmi|^ byArkwTight m 1768, and the !Bu)e{f||th^ 
by Crompton crowning achievement bl 

the age was th^t Ibf Scotchman, James Watt, who thougi|| 
not actu^y thi? jlhVetnlor of die steam engim , so improved 
; it Ui to |i^ace ^ new po^ei m the hands of manl^iud 
servi<^ of equal value was ever 

' use as a motive-power at once 1 

; processes 0 . industry, and it soon ^ 

tiir«9wiy ip neirt ^ntury, sieamb^rt^ naviga-. 



^Inor thougJ^ 

of' in- 


, . fc<l|B'- an 'organist of 'Dresden in 1717; thm 

yngiand|»ntil i , 

Geci'Of 'l^inl^rgh first practiced the 
‘j |jr*i®glfrairr ‘ '■^';!r, 

. Harrisow' 1173)^^1742), in response 
offer oi?,:,a rewd.of *Z2<XOOO. first constructed a ' 


re¥f 4 rd,.of' 20,000, first constructed a 
'■ sidere 4 :«f a^i!me, — invaluable in delerniiS 

of ahips at sea*,^^' \ 

Josey^' Ilanway introduced on 

Jenner made the first expetinwnt of inocb)afi>§ • i^ild 

invented by iSsp^a^^t an En|^bhmaiv in 1786; ijgr ‘ 
column df^^ier-- fee made to raise.: trf 

used by Murdoch in Cornwall in 1792, and In 
■ Bo^ in 1798; but gas was not' used for -streetdi;^ ^^ .,^, 

Whitney,, an American, in made a 
‘ine fiber of cotton from the seed, ai|td cieunSing it «# 
mven^fob en^rmousiy increased the demand for cotton. 
yt , liras" inirented^ in Germany in 1796. ’ " ''y,y . ^ 

SI g^:t are essentially dem<¥:ratiC;, 


S'tfftd t;6:tlie benefit of;;.'^e'yvhole ' 
mark, durii^;!iIie'^.fSth' ; 
i#sfcteiy,;a^pei|^e^ifeieiSSe\ii?i' A#''c6adlitibri'of the..£tiropean;..' 

is :thiSi^\wa8 .a tej^rUjile.ar^ 'b|;;si|uaj[^ 




, :;,:i|ii^t%::,:a»d ' in'ij^feii'dcrns creat^id 'byijGapilal|%./'id^ 

'',;;!# 0 're' of llie ;<si6iii'forts of life wi||iln, 

:*'"libmios, mechiwics' 

'■'‘l^and Sunclay-scihriols were ■ bow 
'■'^robf of the' enlarging, humani'ty’tt flSjl' 

, , ar<^e,a considerable number o|'4b.en wha\devofed'4l|i^^ 
to &e amelioration of the conSitipn of poor^ th^,- 
trodden, and the criminti. Johi^ iIo\s«nl isfaibous foe hi 
labors for the reform of p^on^ in Kngiabd. Thomas Glark- 
son and William Wilberforce are tim leaders p| 

the party which did away with thf ^^ave'4™^ Eii| 

' colonies. ’Sir Samuen']^oib|l^...is distinguisl^iwf''l^'f 
efforts to improve the E%li|j|i;-,pjlbal laws, at tl;iat t!i0ae»> 
miosi severe in .Europe. " " ^ . 

35^. It is worthy of note, that towards th#^,q;lo«4:pC^^ 
century iijen began to lay aside the elaborate 
fripperies of dress — the hanging cuffs and > 

lace ruffles^^ the cocked hats, wigs, buckles, ainl 
had previously constituted the costume of 
. a|l| took to a sensible attire, fit for our work-a-day 
GrSfttiemen turned their attention to more nsefj^l^ oecti|ii^. • 
tibns than roistering, drunkenness, and galluntfyl^ 

, occupation of a merchant or a manufacturer 
orahle, and the morality and decorum of the highW^ classj^ 
had a beneficial effect upon the habiti of the c<ii 
people* 
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imt-umim OF,,7 Pe eighteenth CENTURt, 

»S|j|IU;.'<>SOPHtR 3 AND SCIENTISTS. 

K I a.'^5wede — disitin^;tiiSiicJ f<.>r scici5ii6c and 
hicnwcif favoi'cd with .s|;(cdal revela* 
msly oii. apocalyptic subjects — his dc^ctrincs 
ft of the New (.'huroh. 

In Frani» lyijjO), an Ana ricaii philosopher and :4..a{.cs- 

man — bis publiclfs-ntc-^!' ircM^feVirywr;, — cstablirthed ili'/ idcjntiiy of light- 
Itwyg with iElect7bbv;v^ feifrived iif^htningoiuls — pnbji.sheu Uvo 

f;g<pimes of ;i«ti»|jtograpb.y- 

‘ltS 6 ' ( i boianitU — sjai ) >11 fieri and popnlar- 

uuced a hew s^vstem of classiheatiou by stam«na 

W'^ 

jHembert (1717 - 1783), an Frencii scjf;nt.i;..t. — principal 

ntribwtor to the famous Frei’ich 
■ Hnatcr,‘WilU4«3sand John (ijjB- ijSi, 1728- 1793 b bro die tf, l>orri 
in Scotland -—both distinguished as matoroi^ti^ twcj of the greatest 
^hrgeons tWt ever lived, 

: .AiSjlim ^jrnith CX7^3 - I7*>^), a Sr otchma '. — professor in vd:tsgow 
' , tihlv’.ersity --^cKief work, die WsahJt of l>y which was foimdeii 

• the ^bl^nce of Political i Cron on) v. 

SCdtut (17:^ 1804}^ a Cctman inctap/bysician of ilv first r.'oik — his 

' g^^eat work, Tkie ('ritfitc of Pure Krason, whii.h is a review arul recon- 
' , stniction y’lf the whole theory rh'liumaii knowledge. 

PjfiCfStley {} 733- 1804)* )>}' profess) mi a nnitarran nunistcr, but by nature 
?! A ppest pf scleiirf disi (jverctl ov>gen — a vi«himr!Hi05 WTstcr — 

' ' sy^pjathi«?er^ with the French Kcccthition, for d< »ina which his Ivnise., 

a-Tid valuable apparatus were burned l)y 0 mob. 

{ 1737"- 1 78^8), an Italian phyr-ician — discovered that part of 
: known as galvaaisni. 

Mjbel (1738-1822), a great astronrimer - t- came to Kng- 
* 1*1 I-Caiioverian Guards — improved the reflect' , 

K l^JteSS^'^' discovered Uranus in T7Sr. 

iiri>|S|iet (i743'«4?^4)*'’ greatest French chemists 
, ^is|8^4ji»dithpr(^ved chemical nomenclature' -i- first intioduced the 
airaiyais — was guillotined dntlpg.'t^e French 




rcfarwieri 
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'L' ». ■> ' 

one '.of tke deepest thinkers England |eTi^^|l'ociuced — "was' ' 

of — chief works. The &/ Mi>ra/s 

iind and /'e^m/ L^^nis/a^utri, f ■,_ * ^ 

Laphpice ( *749" 1827), a celebiatcd Kretick Wathethatkian 
ihQ*'*!^/c unit/ lie CV/ei/f.-, a work iIku producafed as great a sensadoa in tke 
sciefi^ific world as Newton's 




Vi^RrmuMr 

|Off^than Swift (iddy- 1745), Dean of Sl Patrick’s, Dutilin-^ajV 
emineni political writer — chief work, Cidli'uer's TretvHs . — 
vefscs also — very ?i«rcastic -- died mad. * . ,/ 

Addison (Th7.-2“ 1719)5 cuucaied £ft Oxford muclj engaged in pc^ttife^ 
under Anne j-iid OtOrge 1 . -- famous fnr his prose paj.’ers in me 
f^xfor — wnote also Oj-fo^ a Tr*igiedy^ A Letter from Jiaiy\ an 4 Othef! 


Alexander Pope ( loSS 1744), the son of a Lonrlon linen^atai^ 
wrote good veise.s at twel v 4 ' ^< 5 y^.j|if:orke. the Itssay ota 
Ltnpe if the Lot k\ kilhtMt m'ock'®w''' poem, and a 'W''' ' 

Homer leipj:li 3 n nkrslft at "Tw^ 

Tlxnrics — dcibrrnrd', &k;klyk‘ifcd''i^'irlfh. 

Richardson (1689- i76D,'ofife"of the fouMcrs of }£'n||II'w& ifaii®\wniTOii||fe| 
•— lii^ ciiiof works, L'amAa^ CJurissa ILdr!oit)e^ 
iik^on -they are now regarded as 
Montesquieu {i68<)- 1755), m «pilknt Freh|fe|^i^r 
Bordeaux — president iit the'-'ptliaiucnt of 
Leitre^ J\:r.'anms^ E f dci Loii^ ^ 


Voltaire ( 16(^4 the greaciiist of PSf<^nch' wits ahd 
author of the the oaly French ''epic^vpoem 

'^' hi, ‘-torica! .works ate the Age of L'&uii Kl^ liisfory of 
■—wrote nunieious playfe and minor {'nienis — Viced h:s ktst(^ii|'W|!^'y'v 
yeatf, at Ferne^^ in Ain — an enemy. --of the CUrisUan ' 

,jmj^sion was to diSstrcty* ^ ■; 

Buffon (lyo^r^ born at MonJtbard in Burgundy — a great natutai-V,; 

'* greatest of ttk ''' 

cehiui:yi|||;«,;|iis ch^f'^'orks, Tom Jones^ Jonathan 

Andrewkffff‘*^Jg 

■''Samiiol Jobason af ,]b»chfie]d —lived ^en 

:; Londoh '-n, chief Tiaef of tie Poett ■ Bmsdas. "M 

. ■ ,; Tait ^^ ; . ap; Sng^sA ^dsfomrj : and^Ia'‘'|>^na caffed Cfndm, ^ ^ 






tiic ?itrange dc»ctrinc tiiat we c»n 'foe ' 
TrtiUist on ^fuman -Mattire i^nd 

Geneva— soil of a watchmaker — a 
— author of many operas ' and eloquent 
rr^ leave France on the puWication of hli 
, 55 ^ 4 ^^ which maintains the equal rights of all men, , , 

1713-* English humorists — author 

StnMmenUl Journey, ' " ’^!:''{;- 

, ,,, ^728-- 1774), born, in Ireland — in early life - 

: i 5 »r 4 e 4 an idiot — rosct however, to be a famous writer — 
Works* The Vicar of Wakefield ^ Deserted Village, and 
plCotufucr — marked byjcharming simplicity of style, ten^r- 
sentiment, and racy description. 

a German critic, and playwright — chief works, 
V f.<Mr^ 5 hd. th« Tragedy of EniUi^ <mp^ — a very profound and ^ug- 

'/EdW^iBnrke famous orator — 

. ( 1 work, 7'he Dc- 
i!i'^J|^?yumes, written in twelve 

^ Ayrshire farmer— '^ii^d for his lyric 
— CoiUf^s l^tur day Night Ttm O'Shanter. 

(i759^f^^|WW'*f^^^dgtii|»ed ^rrnan po^fet'and prose WTiter-^ 
iWofessor' df J&lMdty ^ J'enW^^ySq — the great dramatist o'f 
'•'''^jTrjany — chief , Pf^llensUln — wrote silso 


J1759)> ah illustrious German musical cic^pq^cr -r very 
' a boy — visited England in 1710, and remidne^ there 

I'j;: ‘d^ng^::die''miOS^''iof' his' suljsequent life — his most famot^ oraj^^ios 
^ 7y^ Itfessiah. md Judas Jtfyccakeeus. 

born in DevonsMre — the hiwt , 
' of the^.E^y^l'-AiWderay — a .fan^ and l^stoncal :' 

' ' ;pahii|Wi.r^ dn ^ painting a gr^t, Me»d.''<^ |t>4 

:v. "^%rtiX itt XptWfc^' Batlh' H«i4' 


‘ ■ " dKSA r /idk£s 

horn near Vienna 
father J^^odern t^rcheKtral muaic — gi 


Oratorio. 



“iteiy^in i8ao), born,,i^,^Amerie|fit 

jS'Boyal^catfcmy ; a distinguished historical 
"l!i^aart^756~ 1792), afoigreat German, musida^ti-^ Ir 
4,^ chief works* D&HO^anni^ and the celebrat^ 
yjrritten on his death-hcSl — died of fever, pecendmr 5I 
Cat|ioirA rSaa)* a celebrated Italian sculpt^ 

very beautiful statties. 


James Brindley ^ 

.canal made by T 
hence the founde 
Hargreaves (1730-I 
ing-machine as a su| 
tiing-jenny in 

J oaiah W ( 173 1 5® 

manufactuM'.^^^^i^'on . . 

'** Quecn^s ware*” 

flint-' . ^ ^ 

Sit -Richard 

originally a hair-dresscr — ^’i^ted the. 
b^tiddabor'ls saved^' 10/ -1 
fodidcr of 'tl'ie cotton^'^ntandap^lil/i^^j^, 

Wiaifct (r736- iSMs-vnith^e of 
atitin^.odhdensing steam**iengihei 

boraln'lKt^ce-^';at,' llfst emplojfe^i.as a plaiter 
, of^aw-^.the inventor for figured weavirjg'|r' at first eti- 

f c0ip1«red.oi.uch oppo^fditi^ to manuracturers, but hishiacj^mc ^'^as 
Soon* mgrea^ demand ' ' * '.-,a 

CfpmptQa (l^si^S3- T827), the invemW of t/^mufe, a machine th|ii,^re|^Jy. > 
,/■ 'ddlitated'the'spimfiog , ' ./; 

Veft Fuf^ti {1765* 1813b ati' Amet^n chgineey‘|^,. studied 

' id4ld^,f SuptaiiPh ’Of the 

« Construction 'of steamwy^Si^' 

'trial 'trip on the;B«dson hi',^ year, 1^7.. 



^ lapfaslwipPfe . 

hOe may be cal]^>4^ 

(^ini^ted-the dbiit&f' 
ifci;'fd;;iriachihery — lived 
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I. THE CON^iULATE AND THlt EMPIRE 
358* We have now "come to a pciiod that is in the strict 
ThevcH«»dind ^St seu^.c modern , foi v\hen ve speak abont 
it» cWact^i, ih^ A^^r^eUY^^^/l Crnfury, we axe ^I’^akinjl about 
our owif times, and m^ny pci .ons who .uc now a!*ve sdw 
the begiitt^ng of this peiP>d Tf is an "age ofowthd beyotid 
all the h^tory uith gteat evonu, — an age fujler^ 

ncher^||tid nldtef^^Vaiaed tlian was <wer seen befdre^ 

350 ^ iThe^ ate several tkkt 

ipentury with this ^fieculiar cl|Ww% I’huj^rl^nstjf 












Wfiged 'in this - 

with 'oho another, he- jf 


to.j^P;rn in the politi<Js' .(#'■' 

' Buij s^fendl^pppw ' problems of^ a 'p<?!it'i<ml "and ■ 
.social nature, have arisen, -ijucli as the questions 
■‘'fVacjj of representative governniciU; of natiori|| of the 
^;v'^r%hls of labor, etc. ; and dhese have made ,®wO!ulerful' 
stirring in the spirits of men. Third, The hisfc’c iS * 
'■'enlarged to embrace the whole since, he (hie-'' 
hand, new natfr*ns have arisen in distant anc 
settled regions, and, on the other, the old landf: ^f Asia 
and Africa have shown a marked awakening,li^d have 
* again begiiri io count for sometliing in the workf^ history^ 
after lying dminant for ages. ’ ’ 

360. The first of our topic» is the c ncci of bra|>f>l|on, 
because for hftf'en years he was the great Cen- 

tral figure not only in the history of France, trcjitki^y ^ 
but in the history of Furope. yi, ,, 

361. In the last chapter the imn-itivc of c’ v^-nts In femce 

was brought cp lo the estai lishment of the |0V“ «f 

eirnment uiKior the Directory, in 17^5 . Thist fk 

known as. the ConMm/um of iJu Yoar Illf Jt was the i' 
third cons titu dun Prance had recf'Ix'Ml siiv c Ibc. ouibr^^;. 
of the revolution, the fnsi being hue p.oivijiiuiion of I7S<) ' 
(a Constitutional Monarchy, formed by the National, or Cou: 

: stituenl, Assembiy),. end the scemiu, the Constitution of 
Sept.ernbcp J79'2 U Kepubbe, formed by the National Coiv 
, venMbiV), The estabbsiinna)! of :hc lepubiican rnment 

‘ y, III.,’’ bccuas^e the Convkntk^n wherii |n‘ 

' the and dydyrt-i* foMUcea Ret')ul)ne; 

. |f«fefkicd the calendar, decreeitig that the new (,'l'ieon-'>]egic era sh^dd 
' 'date frrjrn the ablisbaieia of the Republic, Septx. d ‘W 

''': : 't795^c»f Chusthaii ,^o;nplogy waa itherefom iKe 
‘i%r6Me.gy*, 










r^ay be regarded in some 
eft Rcvg 4 ui|;On ^ for, though there wete 
i^aug^s, all the^e changes were effected 




or Its armies^ unthout ihi mt€fferent£ 0 ^ 

has aii^eady il^' seetUlt'at the French Jlevolt||r 
tjon, which was at first ^oiitirai (tha,t is, con- 
^ ** corned Wj^ the iiaternal constitution* of the 
FrehlSl®«»|^ ancr society)^ afterwai els became mthtarv^ 
m aggret^^e, because the European soven igns, fearful of 
ihfc consequences in their own domuMons, ^attacked it. The 
yeal- 1792 saw the Tm\t of that st nes of Coaitham against 
Frantf^^nto which nearly all the powers of Europe were 
sutP|fi8SfVeIy drawn. This war w is stih going on \\hcn, m 
the muiagement of 46Ffiwrs fill into tin hands of the 
Ifi^lctory, xtiidcr the^ C||nfstitution c^f the Vtai III In 
the fitted oui three great arnnts, and 

thf of Jpl’ army of 1 taly was, as we have seen* 

to the general^ Napoleon Bonap ute. 

363 « The Eepr^c under the Directory listed foi four 
1795-1799, when it came to an end, 
Japd the O^z/su/a/^ established, with Napch 
^ Ftet afid real master of 1 ranee The ^ernss 

|iy which thu chinge was brought about is pre* 
in followmg synoptical view, which shows side by 
11^11 military operations of Napokoii and the coui^e of 
tht I>irpctory 




IRI#* Pitfe^ry iirgatii^pd 
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litwl, ll^odffiau, io opei*ftt«^ 
lust aH|#4he 

N«p«)lecb« 3iaor operate 
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17961 Italian Campaign — 

poleoO, being appointed bf tlie 
Directory to the comnnand oftbO 
’ Slimy of Italy, went, m 
1796, 10 hfs be^dquatteri^ at Nlc% 
where ib found m half 
clat\ teny of ^6,ood 
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k ^ 

^ tmiting in Germany, forced W4$ SV-HN ^ 

I# ^y^AxWrian aimy, under the UrtaniS^i" they hact 

P *i|^jPfeltike Charles, to retreat a foree^ 
fcjlfel^nd the Damibe. But the t^‘rcd Jtalf wll^r^JM^Janfiil 
U£ Archduke Charles then took the majace avers. jAadardifc 

and defeated ^ •'lllllfive p*(iu s ot i toF' 

’^viiKbdlf M^eAu B&vi^d hinu>clt victtuius I5,0(v t.^ns0i(ftr4^ nun 

■V "mtJy »bv a rctf^iat thiough Jjcate vulh iIk I Irnontt*-'' , 

fbi Bfaijk Forest ind over the the JUf^uhs t)t i ( uap^n Bt hf 

^ JthlhC {AugaeJ^- An til -concerted teen days ' Fn Af v Vipoko'i 

expedition undbr Gi?iieraHIo< he won the I'rdhjr i^t the 

was sent to invade Ireland, Bt'dge of T oni and cntfjfd Mi- 
towards the close of the vcai. Ian TXt n^xt atUt ked the Anj»- 


’ He rttiirned without accomphsh- 
isflg anything. 


i 





trian arriy under V utUlSCr, as 
It minhed, divided, 4%hSr 
^ tranks of du Lago di 

tailing upon the divisions t 5 Ap®^v 
rs'ely iid ovvrwhc^nimg ihemM- 
/ Castiglinne, Rovef’ed^ few- 
can (Augnst and September) 
Two n:M 3 a&» aftcnvardi^ Iw hitd 
to meet, Hilth his feebit temnant 
of .to ainty, a new \u»iriau toi^e 
of 60,000 under AlvjJii^i Bwt 
NapoUon wa* virtonous 'it ihe 
biiducot Anola meal Verona), 
ajvd a'*'' die result d he third Atuv 
trun itiio) was dnvtu oat ojf? 
Italy 


t7§7- Directory found itsicU 
\ ^^t1y embarrassed m the at- 
t tempt to rule Fraw c. The elec 
tious proved mor^ favorable to 
'4y4ie reaAaoii than J# the Bepub 
The government accoiding- 
ly determined to maintain its 
t position by farce. Troops were 
brought tn ; several mem- 
bets oft^he “P'ive Hwdted and t>f 
arrested* and 
tho l>ir^ct<>r®* Cam<»t and 
>'■ bannshed ; 


^ 797 - hvateh 

ouc vcar^-iSldl^atMai^lisif^here 

Kapoltjon bfMeged The 

AustrUm ^VtF a trcch forte of 
t»^,<xx) undftfT* Atvin'^'f acroesf^the 
motintams to tThi# rehei of Ivf anbn 
NapoVon* reinforced to 45,000 
mett, beat this army ai Ktvoh 
<]f»,ujiry). 4 «d Wk Mantu.- £c 
th^n ad voiced to the 
caplwred Venice (in 
of bustditi,^® against tlw Ff^cb), 
ait^verthre^ fy-ri 
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M^TOR\ ♦ 


** f 
v«j 



A. 


/ 

I# 

itf 

fli« Directory had now to 

a S(ci>f$€l C0&itticfn agaitjst 

. J^irfilce. coiiMstM)g o^" P/nglaoc*, 
llwssia and Ausltia, Things 
^ badly tor the French 

the reward of mil 

4 hant fcatwpaign »<* covered by 
ifar A«s»trur^!^aidcd by tlw Kus 
The. myitHes were ai the 
llforsjt pos*?d Ic amdiiion The 
^ O^cni tipn Ordered by 

ghvdfcrhincnt disgiiatcd all 
classes The appcil to the triut 
titry by the Directory tnad'' th* m 
power* and the amy be- 
to Jb^jg <br the strong hand of 

■wlafetesss 


pendent government He nc*t 
cro&iied the through the 

Tyrol into Cartnthja and Siyria, 
making for Vienna , but, n ton- 
se<^uen€« of the Preneh 
<»perating in Getmiu) (und^X 
Mort iu ani Joardan) having 
been driven back out of <.»or# 
man) by the Aichtlukt C harleai 
Napcdcon s base opeiationa i 
was ihrciteTU d b) the advance of 
the Archduke Chailes mto the 
'I vrol lie therefore ctased his 
advance against Vicuna The 
Austuen enip^'ror was ghid to 
negotiate fur pcacf I h/ Treatv 
of C ampo ? orinio ( C >Ltul>cr 1 797) 
ended the canipugn France 
olnanicd possession of Milan, 
M iiitu i, M > lei a, P errari 
login, Coifu, / nte, and the 
wh lie of the Aus un Nether* 
Imdb Irintc cct cd Venice to 
Au'-tna 


1798 E^piian Campaigfti^-T’ 
Kapok( n, rf turning at the cJdair 
of t797 to 1 ranee after this brrl 
bans campaign, bc^^ame the her®-* 
of the Fremli people The Di 
rettery began to teir his popu-i 
laut) and ambition, but for ^ 
some months he lived vcrjc^^lri 
eO) with lossphine ih 
Nipoicon then prop&hd an 
\asion of Fgy].t ^ a 
attacking the conwerc^ atp 
power f F^igliad in dw 
t he retnotewevs at 
mdueneed^^tlm 

iitfsnt giving " 

With ap. atmy pf 





ff' 
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^4 Tesigncd or changed their 


’rj 


^ C 




« r 


1799 With t’ f' 'iriiic' 01 thr 
Cuahuon tbreatcuiiv the soil of 
hjinu, 'ind the drmorali/cd 
^tne of tilings d h^nu iti^ nui 
mills i.f the people giew lOi dcr 
and I inki,a Itbe go\ernmC!t 
VI as blmied for ha\nng, m what 
was called tbv bantshm nt oJ 
Nipoleon, deprived Fran^'c of 
the oid> mai who was efjual to 
Uic occasion. 


t 


and chptijirod It (July ) He then 
overthtew the Mamelukes m 
a hrdlmnt action, tlic “ lUttl® 

^ ^the Pyramifls ' fjiily gi), 
which -opmed to the comiueror 
the gates ot Cairo and made 
him master ot Egypt \fhde 
"^ap^leon wi^ thw 
the w holt f 1 A f V t, Mir 
tbortd in il I i iv al the 
mon h ot the N ilt , n i tot illy 
dcstrovcv'^ ly the li^^hsh fket 
under kel on ( ‘ilittie oi the 
Nile’ \uirust i) ihu'^ Ich m 
J gypi with hib aimy^ and 
pintd the \esscl tipon which . 
he had i» lit<] fc r hia icturn, INa-" 
poleon^ until sm i> cd, saw tlfc com 
m^nce ir rut of hn Uiicptajd caroftife 

1799 . Ad\ a,icmg trom F|typt^ 
through the desert of Arabia 
Ic^iai, into J'aleslme, 

(ri/a, and at the foul of ' 

1 ibor ckfr.itrd the 
ciiorraoiib ‘•I uFgVf-i ^ 

f 4. r j 1. 

< ^ K \ k d by 1 

an a ht u) )1 Inglllfe 
un lei enr ^5dTM Sinnh) ; sotWt '' 
h( hid to rtt i.n to T g5'pt atler 
1(S1^ hilf Ins aimv (J dy).. 
Iff 1C hovcVcT*, he nvwn a 
hant vutc^rv ■’’ver iho 1 » rk^ ' 

Al aukir. Findintr now tint 
mattas were lu *»rcit eonfisioa 
in J ranee, ^aptdeon, ifsabout 
f ()ii«’n1tinp the V ishcs Of 
hoinf 1,01 ernmiiPTl, left ll|A' 

aff *( \ai ual7.'4tw5^o tnrm 









364. Wfeen, iti 1,799/^!^^ Ru<j 0 ^ff 


, «t4^ qC in a cm^dition similar to 

m ^Siar /m t^tiirn froin;Egypt. 

^flio m^>ubU€^ha 4 >rols^ Sowny<^ 4 o«rchy -The 

wa^ yjiMwat »k)Wwpport Jk i>%ibIio opinioti. To , 
conccnffll executive powe^ !h a dMle individiiaf ‘ 
needed but bnraa: daiirtg. ^fepoleon feU^that his was 
the^mus to conceive and execute ^So bdW a deed 
3 ^, T'he Council of Five Hundred and the Council of 
Anciobts had been siimmorcd I0 assemble at 
Cloud 011 the lolhof No\<>tnber, 170^9 
On that day (reneral Bonaparte, who hid boen appoin^(d to 
,tlie command of all the troops, entered the Chamber of the 
Ancii^ts, And protested a^^jainst the Constitution under 
which they w«?lre formed. Leaving the scnati^rs overwhelnu d 
With surprii>e, he propteded to the Council of Five Hun 
accompanied by about twenty offieeas auil grepadicTS 
Ki^ reproached the members \(hcmently wath their misrule, 
refused tp sv/car to the Constitution, and declared the Direc- 
; tory an li'icOinpctent body But he was received wnth cries 
^ ^‘Outlaw him ! Dpwn with the Dictator ! and, unacens 
to seines like fhts, he retired abashed Then mount- 
ing hb !iorsd^li<‘ ]iii ingiicd the troops, who saluted him with 
** Soldiers, c an 1 ( ounl upon you ? ” ened 
^l| 6 eS||pw candidate for empire. Yes, yes,” was the u^ply , 
!Murat with a company of grenadiers clean d the hall of 
'. 1 ^n ii 4 s»embly, drowning all remonstrance by the rattle ni 




'*11, aiivi a. vt 

had A constitution ah rea^y? aossl was 
‘ new 

‘‘ La ^ -i 



: ^,^li|it„^i^ul, it is nei^ies^'to ssiy, was N"»^poleon. The t^, 
and I)u<io.s, it i,fry^i|ually need! ess >, to ' 
f. ^^i^wiere ..mere clerks, to r<*gister ^his* deoisipns. The Tit^T 


Hms lx).,WVvj '■’tlue' natroh^ige df all thfe b^-ies of ach 
, r; ;„ m Atraibh ^, ft tlte^ ,arui 'nmy; add ' of the-/nna,gi«tt'i^'y,:: 
J’ !thb|:)r6mulgatfoli/^ lawsj '-and the' declaration ^ pe^!|e#4tHfr 
,warr tlib s/iow of ^epublic{« 

did Rome mider CWar), proviMOns were made iii the 
new Constitution/ The ^%bnstitulion uf the Year 


VIII./' for a senate, legislature body, etc: ; bat in reality 
Napoleon was master of France. * 

367- Napoleon immediately began to assert iiis powi^r ; 
he placed newspapers under the severest re 
strictions, shut up political assemblies tliroun])- poicon. "' ' 
out the Republic, and filled lh*aiK t' M idi detectives ; but 
the same time he improved tlie financial condition of 


country by establishing ilic J 5 ank of Frarrce and rernb^iti||^ 
restrictions from trade; while, aware of fiio national’ 
for show, he gathered info the bari-rooms of the Tuilef|i^j! , 
crowds of handsome soldiers and lovely Ma>inen. AtsThb/ 
sahie time he bent Ins energies 10 the raising of troops^ .and . ^ 
a,' quarter of a million of conscripts werc^ soon marshaled, 
beneath his banners. 


368- And he needed these troop.s ; for, though he stiq- 
jfceeded in detaching Russia frorn/he Coalition, ijoKtihty 
/ yet England rejected his overtures of peace, , 

/|ii!^y\ustria was sfill against him. Indeed, England, Aas^ 
/|m, and most of tj|t& J^Tbpean povrers still acknowledged 
;^j€quis XVML as the caily leg^itimate authority in Franc^o 

as a -usurper. The usurper/J. . 
a king wdien I|b put pn his cock^*"§at: 

T ,|ds t«>' 

yj^^tory ic»m' Uk; plains of' Tt 







Rpringi of the tm^ing hy 4r 

ma0<)e'uve’rs ina.<!e -i^^Pyhefieve tl^f he 
„ tended attacking Getinetifj^ hyt^e optn pms&0i(f 
J^Sl fhci Rhine, he secretly led his army jwross the lofty sttm-" * 
';,mils of JSfte Alps, aitd poured like au avfdanche bto the ^^alleyr*^ 
p{ fhe Po. The Austrian^ — two or three timesi hi own nutii* 
hers-— i^had chosen the great level of Marengo as tiie field of 
ihhti)#, and there feH%pon the French on the march, June 14, 
1800/- It was th^ most brilliant, bill at the same time the 
most bloody, of^apolcon’s earlier battles, and resulted in 
t|ie complete dei®l of tlie Austrians, who were driven beyond 
'me Brenta. Five weck::> after he left 'Paris 
rc-entrance into that enraj>tuied city. In No- 
of tl}e same yeir Moreau, whom Napoleon had 
the Rhioe^ defeated the Austnans at liohenUndcm 
'TIrese successes were fciliowed by thc‘ treaty oi Luneville, 
February^ rSoi, by whicli Austna ceded to Frrncc Belgium 
and the left bank oi ihc khir>e. 

3?^*‘^'hero Avas now peace aiound all the borders oi 
Fram e except the st a. There the Knglish 
the peace, mlcd sujjrcme. In ouici to destioy tliis 
prem icA 'tiiapoleon AVorked in Northern courts until he 
l<usA , Swe(!(Mi, f ^onmaik, and alterwards Pi tissia, in 
afo^midibie [eague ag.dnst Fngland and hrr ships But 
Kelson, sailing into the harbor of Copenhage a, * rushed .the 
navd pow/^j of Denmaikir loiu luauj, (Apiil 2, iSor). A 
IPaul of Russia, the enthnsi^S^tie admirer uf 
Strangled by cimsprator'- So the ^laol 
e^sll^d nothing, and a% at the sairf# time, the 
tiiQf' remnant of the ^Fr^hoii 
First, Consul was AVilling to make pea^. 

Arranged Fratu'e andjvngland by 

Anu<ms^ Marcbf Xbe peacu to ^ 





HI fm comtiMTM^ rm 44^ ^ ^ 

was lltoVed^y a decree df ifae senate (Awj^st, tSoa), j^v 
claiming him Fir&t Consul fnr*1:ife j the vot^^^f Kapoietii^^* 
jhi fieople all over the land ra^hed the change, 

Ai|d his own conduf t showed that^ to the ?>et3^t of his kiiowh 
e^e, hl%>oleon had the good^ol.Ftance at heart He srf 
his» kwjfers frrangii^g the laws of the land* 

These wetee sinf|y|]^’d arid fcoiuknsed Wild ivhat is^tfcalled the 
Code Nk^a&^^nd France the benefit of this 

valued legsfey, Evciy dtepaatt^e4^ government received 
Its portion of cat-e , public instluetion, iho adij^inistration Of | 
ji^tice, conimeice, industry, ''roads, leourt%, nrseiials, Weie 
pfced on an excellent footing, and the of ^ ||onO| ^ 

became the first ‘tep towards the crciliou of* anobi||ir! 

372. It was England that again piovc^ked ho^fpltles, 
issuing letters of m^npKS and imposing an Hostilities re-, 
emhaigo on all French vessels in English 
ports (May, i8o^) Napofgon, in rclaliatioti, oCl^ed upOh ^ 
atl Enghsli and Hutch uhiects sojou-rninp in the temtnr>«$ , 
of the Rf^public In ihr months of May and June the ^ 
French aimus l )ok possessiotv of IJanovci, and menaced I 
England with uuasion Russii and Anslna then coalesced 


with Englarid ^ 

373 » Napoleon, taking advanUgeof thi'* cusis, roiitrhll 4 * 
with admirable diplomacy to hive hims 4 l£ so- NapoitonE»»a* 
’^’^idted by the senate to exchange the 4 Mnsul- 
ship for the Imperial Crown On the 1 8th of May, 1 8o p i d^- 
Was passed giving him the^itle ot Emperor, and thl^ele- 
vadon Was ratified by the popular vote of France, only about 
'nshnes being recorded igainst it. 'Ehe Pope, Plus 
^^Dt|^f 1 |mSHnviud to I 1 mce to ciown the newly elected Em-^ 
Haine, (m the :icl of 'necember, tSo||, thq 
1 1 An was performed 'Phe #ope blel>scd 
%i^t5^aii3%apoleon, taking it from the ait,v, placed if 
W &» am head. Hf next' P4ssed in^u Italy, similasty to 
!l«|&|i«*’toyal authority, and m May, was proclaimed 

W oc i 




f 




nt with the ir^n 


fihe force of the Engiijil, Aust^rian^^^ 
4oalitk><i, t]\e I^mperor Napoleon, 
TSf a prod^o^ls t»ian 

j75.fWlSe thfS6 heard 

ijgt the 2iJ>q^SK?& was 

tfie'iRlitee, a:nd that the^ feus^ian 
amfy was ^ on pin it 8e Itnmedutely loft 

^^l^ulogM^ltod crol^n^|fe Rhine wUh an tXrmy of i6o,ooo 
Hihen, adviWed to Ciuj^^here he foiced the Austriait Gen- 
"^^eral Mack to surrenckt- with 30,000* men (October^ 1805), 

A few days afteiward he enterf d Vienna in triumph Pais- 

t ig be3rOnS the capital to Aus'terhtz hfe gav e battle to the 
nited Austrians and Russians, whom he utterly defeated, 
inflicting^ on them a loss of it;,ooo dead, 20,000 pnsoners, 
forty standaids, and two hundred pieces of ailillery, Pe 
ceinber 2, 1805. The ^in^jct day hranns IT of Austria 
eaine to the i^nt of Najpoleon to ask for peace. The 
re^Jtiestavas acceded to, ap4 3. treaty was inade^ but itiiost 
the lisotu&e df Hapsburg'the loss of twenty thousand Hquare 
miles of territdryii <tnd two millions and a half of subjects, 
376- In the mean time an event }iad happened that fay- , 
■,. *i put a^stop to NapoMson’s deafen of invad- 
er; ing£ngland 'I’he fleet which the Emperor fiad 
I’^josWted on to protect hts traDsport* U <?TOssii% to ^Inglafld 
,ras chased up and dotvn flu? by the TBriiSih, and 
, wi&tbe <jtup 9 of && vfe blocitaded m Ca'dl*. 

Lord lay hhrd watching them, j^nd Whei^M 

weefcit'^fer Napoleon cfdssed the RhmC, 

Spanish dsets cattte he ^ttackfd.^jeih <>f|Cape TVa- 
Wgat* (October ,ai, iSdsX and *ai&iiate 4 tfeam- Ifiefeon 
In the arms of victory, ia#tetnch Adnd^'Smi^ 
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j , _ ■''■■‘■'‘V ” — i ■'■ ■ y)rn>; i, |i ; 

Vti (MttiinittXsd isnicj^eV N^pol^n never again it-i; 
tfcinplSvi to diapufe the dominion of the sea with En^fani ■ 

rSW- Xhis was a smre the fruits of Nap«^|^S* 

> 0^ woo&irful victories k^Germaiiy remained chaug«##^l ' 
Ail4 one result of a great 

ciian 5 ^*iti tJlO' of Germany itself. Napoleon';; 
Tme 4 '&^Ell»rs of Bavana and Wurtemberg 
0 t Kiiigs^y s^hd i^e -following year (i 8 o 6 ) the Kings of 
Bavaria ^tfii^rtemberg, the Elector of Baden, the Land- 
grave of HeSse^'i&iid the princes foroially declared themselves 
separated from the Germah Enif.nrQ.. hey wcio formed 
into a le.igue called the Confed^^Hm the Rhim^ with , 
Napoleon as their “protector,’^ and undertook to aid hmhh 
in War with an army of 6o,ooo nicii li.muS 11 rc- | 
signed the Imperial C rown in the same yeai (August 6^}^ 
taking the title of Pfnpefor of Au^fua^ so that Germany was I 
no longer, even in name, a united state icknowledging a 
common head Thus it was that the “ Holy Roman J 
pne” came to an end ^ ?’ 

378. At tins tunc. Napoleon began to gi\e away king- 
doms Scaring Naples early m 1806, he mide Napoironaa a 
his brother Joseph king Turning the Noth 

erlands (‘^ Batavian Republic ”) into the Kingdom of Hol- 
land, he placed its crown on the head of his brother 
Loms.'*^ 

379. In the struggle of Germany with Napoleon, Prussia 

had hitherto, selfish motives, taken no Na|Ki*e«i» fw 

part. But ih came. By gross in- va/c«Ptu3»k 

sult& Napoleon l$<hing the Pr<issij3ii King, PYedenck William 
IIL, into war, when Jliras ino$t unfit for a strrfg 

gfe. l%en he fhrew forward his^a|n&ies with his usual 

jpromptitide, and in two^eat IsattRs, — 

and Jena — ‘fought up^m th^ same dlay ■ 

t'* f 

* lilt flUter of the late Bfil|ieror Napoleon HI. (Louie Nepoleou). 


(OofcoVier 14^ 1^06), he ittt^rfy wislied mihtat|f^ 
with vlfdb, bat hal^a centory aj^b# tte PredeTCk 

wro^fjigiti feach m.Mrv 4 ^ P^iis-»ja lay Writhing 
and Bonaparte 0at«r«4 ii^ trinmph. ^ 1 

3^0, i^atned'^ol the ftrusslia « my Ibw 

Byliiu wji* Russians on the PriteH It on W 

Jen^ Eylau [i'/& 7 v] (February, batttle ’wa^ 

Co^lgbt of which rothuig m particular came * But in June of 
th^ $;ame year there ’^as another bitth, iought at Fnadland, 
in regard to the lesults of which there could be no doubt, 
for tiie Russians were detealed with i loss of 60,000 men 
The Czai now sued for peace, winch was made by the Treaty 
pf Tilnt (July, 1807) 

381* The terms ol pr‘aee were teinbly severe to 

*she Incl to resign Saxpny, Westphalia, Sa 
ierm»ofp«ac« Prussian Poland, and the conqueior, in his 
dharaclht df king makci, elevated his third brother, Jerome, 
to the crown of the newly fonned Kingdom of Westphalia. 

382, The rc ict.oii now began Having driven the royal 
BegintfrtKoi Tloii.c d Bi i^jan /I fiom PotUigB to Bia/U, 
rtaiptioh iiid having depostd the bourbons fiom lll^ 

tlHone of Spain, he ■■t-t up bib brother Josrph, in pi loe of 
Ibe^auci, as Kinp of Sjiain Murat u i- promoted to fill 
‘■fosephS vacant thiouc at Naples Ihi, appropi ui ion of 
Spain was the commence inenl of a stiuggle m which the 
JSritish» vindei Wc llington, fti‘'t issumecl an iniportant part 
title wnhtary ojiciation'' of hurojit Joseph was driven 
owf^f Madrid, and the I rtneh w’Cit compelled to evacuate 
Portugal These reverses compelled Napoleon to take the 
field in person, and Ins genius soon restored tlie Fiench 
prestige in the Peninsula (1808) But no soctner had he 
conquered m ope direction than he wa& menaocain an 
other He Bad conquered all Eluro^e, and ^ Europe was 
arraved ag#st him It was Ausfn i this men- 
aced his pq«i*r. , , + 







mku ber lost terxiilary. So, whites #wpAien 

Mte/Otieupied in S|^m, the Emperor. Fr44^is 14 Of 
halt* ^ ntillion soldiers, and 
Pijmdj4«»*the Ai'chduke Charles. On the receipt 
teBigenc^,^ Nji^jpon quitted, Spain and took the colhmi^k 
on the DanhSe (May, 1809). Combats took place 
petn and Essling, which on the whole were favorable td the 
Astistnans ; but in the decisive battle at Wagram (ft4ly 5^ 
vlf©9) Napoleon was completely successful, and Au^tri^ 
purchased peace by a large surrender of territory. 

384. T he treaty of peace, called the Peare of Vtmna 
mg followed by negotiations for the hand of ahitsAusti^ 
jSria Txnnsa, Archduchess of Austria ; and 
in the following year, Napoleon/ having divorced the failb- 
ful Josephine, married that princess. His hope in d|i^ 
marriage was,* that an heir might be born to him, and thii ^ 
hope was realued in the birth of a son, afterwards 
*'>as the Duke ot Keichsladt 

385- In the yeai i8ri Napoleon was at the he^ghl^of 
his power, and his position at this time is well Napoleon 

f, , . f, I ' tOttCllM .«li« 

worth mark mg. 1 he hrench Empne over /emth ^ 

which he lultd extended from the borders of Denmark to' 
those of Naples IJolkmd, Naples, and Westphalia were 
*r^ied by his kimmen IIis brother Joseph was on the 
throne of Spain, though not very secnie there, Bernadotte, 
one of his generals, had been chosen Crown Prince ol 
Sweden. As Protector of the C onfcderation of the Rhine 
he held the Germa^j stalC'^ in subjection, as he did a|so the 
Helvetic Confederation, into which he had tonned the 
tpns of Switzerland ; Austfia and Pinassia crouched at hisi 
feet, and Rus»^i^ seemed his firm ally. Yet ip a short 


See p 468. 
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*i^angedr ^The "magician ’& wati4 was brol<;^* 
^agnificcnj, theater of action had sunk into a lit10|ii 
&>aso and garden far out in the tropic 

*rht> bi ginning ai Napoleon^s disasters was the wjua# 
Ittvasl<f4 of which he commenred With Russia in 

dins arose out of Napoleon^s dissatisfaction at 
|hd Craigs having opetjcd his ports to 33 ntish goods. As 
^usUaJ, NafKiIcou assumed the aggressive. Assembling a vast 
army, he crossed the Niemenfjunc, i Si?) with 500,000 men, 
and headed his eolunms towards Moscow. 'The Russians 
^^ve battle at Borodino (September 7))^ iUd were defeated, 
’TOt fell baedi in good order towards Moscow, — ^the Russian 
sfratc^ being hire Napoleon into the intenoi of the 
conifiljf, 

, 3 ^ 7 - On the I tth of Septem!>er the FrencJi entered the 
Thft French ancient t apitdl of Russia, and beheld the tow- 
In Moscow. Kremlin find the midaftic spires 

of Moscow. But when they cnteied the citv, it Wda silent 
and empty, — an e-ichantcd uity, and ail tlieir own Exilic 
ing in their plunder and hLx:urity» the\ N)}r<^atl hither and 
thither, and proceeded to pass tiie night in revelry. But in 
the midst of their merrimf nt the city v as found to be in 
fiames The Russians, knowing n<* othei nitcans by Which 
to deprive then foes of winter-quarters and provisions, had 
$€t fire to their ancient and beaudlill which after 

four days sank into a heap of ashes, ^leavil^dlie conquering 
legions alone with huniiie and drsolation. 

1 Retieat was all that now lemaiiud foi the Emperor, 

retreat began on the 19th of ()ctot)er. We shall 

not de.scribe the horrors of thus journey, in 


which the French were perpetually harassed by dying bodies 
of Crjssacks, were starved, were frozen, and were left to die 
by h'rMyside, It is calculated that 125,000 ped^hed in 
^ 130,000 died ot fatigue, hunger, and cold ; and"" 

i were made prisoners. 





At (r>ec<||i^ Na|> 

'1i^rx«tciied i^hiitifom of the '‘grmd »^T^nd^kvmntm^^^ 
^led^ for Parii>, which he re 4 («ihe 4 

He knew that the "^imggle |>e 

life All the powa^s of Europe now 

him. In the Peninsula Wellington had the 
mein time defeated Napofeon^s marshals and had 
the^uth* of France. Nevertheless, the Emperor w|#^ stS 
far^rom despairing. With incredible ehergy he maisha||^|*^ 
a fresh army, and marched to tfm banks of the |£lbe^ He** 
defeated the Prus^i|«i and liussians at |.rutacn^ aifd fg«d% 
at Bautzen, i8p. M 

^ little use to'atem tHe^gng^ ti<fe of 
towards paps, for the 'Austrians and" the, 

^Joined the ftalition against him. 

'^fought, until he made his finahstand it Li^]pji8o/ 
hat d^ere was a crushing defeat (o Napoleon, who lost l!r^ 
^Wrds of 70,000 men (October id - i8, t8T3). ^ 

.390. The great allied hos^t wai|^ now advancing in 
directions towards the frontieis of France. 

"Napoleon summoned all his energies to meet ^ 

tlJe ^isis, and ama/ed his enemies by the rapidity of his 
movements and the fertility of l^h resources. At last ho 


made a false move • dashed to the rear of the ^Ihes, H 
^ hope that t||f /-would retr^t in terror , bu|; instead of 
dirs(they mar<JS^^ir^e#'upon Paris, which was surrenderedi 
a.struggle (^fa^ch jt, 1814). , Napoleon, "Vrho cami 
fdo late to save his capital, rode away to Fontainebleau 
Two days afterward he was deposed 
d^lfiiofrthe on the 4th of April he signed nil 

uWlt^on, apd oh the 20th he set out for the little island 
■M%lib4* which was now to be all the sovereignty of llif 

PWSP*y*?!WS» now resloref. la ^ 
th<b 'bro^r of the guillotix^'-Ul^ 
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{tut XVni was indeed a BourUon, — ^^one who fii ^ 
iriMt ©owi?on nothing and who learned nothing ludei43o 
^ R«stofatioD. nnpdf)ular did he make himself, that soiStt all 
begin to turn once more to the exile <k Elba. Ah4 
' Mijpas now to slirtle Europe wUh a new appearance on 
' t#tage. 

After ten inontli, in hiba, X^apoleon es<'Q|jed. 
Napoleon's Landing near Cannes [az/J, he pushed on to 
reappearance, paris, bring joined h} a small hod} of (roop$, 
and reached the cajnlal without firing a shot. Louis XVllX 
fed to Ghent At this timt^ a congress was sitting a^t 
Vienna, and the fask of rrconstiucdng the map of Europe^ 

^ SO fpnghly disturbo(> by Nipoleon, was going mt rnly on 
AvJieh*"lhe came* The news is said to have been 

d diplomatists fust vtith a silent^ 
ihiliS of and then with a roar ui linghUT. 

^93* N^j^bleon was m Pans, levying troops ; actioiij^ 
Of must be p|-ompt and decisive. 1 he allied , 
♦r- iinniecli uely declared Bonaparte an outlaw^ 
^Shd poured thcdi armies toivard Frince^ Resolving todeaP 
^ with the enemies nearest him, Napoleon invadM 
Belgium, where lay die Englidi uul Piussiaus under Wel- 
lman and Blucher, 

394- The result of ibis campjign is toid in a single 
'^Wit«rioo — Wa n Ri ot > 1 This decisive combat 

took pUce on the i8th of June, 18115. It 
Was a%/*oveiwhdinmg defeat to the French, and Napoleon 
l6 t(!r ^innoimce that ill was lost 

m* On bis Arrival he found hmiself no lungei ireated 
4|dfi^oii and ^ sovereign Ins stai had stn, and as m his 
grandeur he had made the best interests aud 
es of Ptance subservient to hi^own ^,lor}, so no^he 
aside thgt the natfoP n;pghj hd'rared fpr^ 

June he signed kh ^ecobd 

^hteriug Farisvi^sfjtfie rCWt^d Lo^ Smi‘L 



iag of France, Napol^n now sought to escape tp 
^United States ; but this he could not do, as the British 
t^sers watched all the coast. On the i5th'of July Ke 
On board a British ship, having previously written to 
twll^rince Regeiit of England, to say that he came. J 
to claijn the hospitality of the British p 
'' 5 ^a the protection of their Jaws.’' . 

Iv 396. But the British government regarded him as a tiger 
was better chained than free, and orders st. Helena 
^wfcre sent to carry him to St. Helena. 'I'he death, 

*»hip reached the lonely rock, in October, 1815, and^efe 
he lived for sij£ years. His (leal, h took place May 5, 1^2 f ; 
and his last w'ords, as he lay dying amid the crashTi^ ir 
glare of a tropical thunder-storm were, 

(“ Head of the army ! ”) 

397. The character of Napoleon 
m'atter of great discussion and of most 
(ipfoion; and this necessarily so, since, in the t * 
judgment of lives, men differ so widely in their , msi 
Indgment. Viewed purely from an intellectual standpoiusi 
as a man accompii.shing world- 
ly ends by worldly arts, — by 
generalship, by faculty of. com- 
h'^'idon, by administrative gen- 
^; |Us, — he was undoubtedly the 
I ;greatesf| that ever lived. But 
as a <r^aw 4 fr he was neither ^ ^ 

,^^ood not in the highest sense -vCfy, 
f 6 x he yas- not great 
.bc'^hb^e AVe 
that the work' he 

,did me:€?ded to done, and let . , 

thfe\verdict go ht' that-r For the rest; never has the 
[’■' seeu ..aiubiuon .so brilllaut in its success., ,sq. tragic, 

"fail. ' ' . " V ' 
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a. mo£>erm bnox<iw politics. 



398 . At the tiwie when peace came to EuropC) after tlif 
QiiomiiL N apokonic wars, George I II,, whose rejg^ 

»Qd<^rgt»iv. far back in the previous century, Mf|s5 

$till alive ; but he did not rule. Long prone to insanj^, 
his mind*had given way in i8to, and the appointment 
R^ent had become necessary. This office devolved upot^f 
his eldest son, who held it until the death of the poor 
hlindf crazy king, in 1820, when he ascended the throji6^#S 
Geo^e IV. He is said to have been a man of consid*^- 


abk"bility ; and from his fine person and polished man- 
|i©!^he was called by his flatterers the “first gentleman in 
pUfMfe ; but if to be a gentleman one must lead a decent 


'life i^md have^a feeling heart, then this king deserved not 
thcWne. 

35j(f* ^Aittr the battle of Waterloo the sovereigns of 
w Sf :*Af Austria, Russia, and Prussia entered into 

^ is called the AUtancey by which 

bound themselves “ to aid one another, in conformity with 
Hfdly Scripture, on every occa-riion.*' By this high-sounding 
prtrfe$Sion they seem to have meant no more than that 
th^ iirould crush the desire for libeity and reform which 
to show itself in the several coiintiies. France also 
|oiA^ the alliance ^ but England, suspecting that its abject 
tlaSW^ie maintenance of despotic government, refused to 


assenl^io the principle of inteiference with internal 
' oAer slates. 

ThC'inost important political eVent of George IV. ’s 
" A mm k lemoval of certain gnevouS dis 

S **- abilities imtler which all persons who did not 

ig to the Ghurch of Englsukl labored. These ^ected 
Catholics and Protestant dlsSenters. The restrkdon 
which required all persons taking office to eofwmuhe 
aiccording to the rites of the Established ChW^ IWW 



mmM fires. 


tpoVed in i8a8 ; but many^ri^vous laws yet remained} Hi v 
rce against Catholics, wh<i were shut out from Pariiameul 
nd from tnany offices, franchises, and civil rights. 

401. In Ireland there aitxse a great agitation for the re- 
of these laws, and early mi the reign 

' Daniel O’Connell, an Irish hamster of great CAth0iic$. 

^ eloquence, organized the Catholic Associatum^ foi the pur* ^ 
pose of pushing the question of emancipation. ,Xhe 
iect was frequently debated in the House of Conditions, a 4 ii| 
motions in its favor were qarried ; but the House of 
would not sanction the repeal of the penal laws. 'I'he 
citement bccaqi|g> intense, and the Catholic Ais^ociation 
elected O’Connell to a seat in Parliament. So well did he 
fi^t the battle of his Church, that a bill was passed\entov«* . 
iug all penal laws against Catholics, and placing 
on the same political footing as Protestant subjects. /PPig 
Duke of Wellington, who was jt that time Prime 
Iw avowed ijn tlie House of Lords that he bad brought 

tho measure in order to avert civil war. The bill receJwd 
the royal assent in April, itSra;. Next year the king 

402. George IV. was succeeded by his brother, Willktll 
Henry, Duke of Clarence, who ascended the 

throne as William IV. lie reigned seven IVf 

years, that is till 1837. 

403. At the time of WilliamS accf^ssion, the gtjat i|UeSh 
tion of Farimmentary R^orm agitated the peo- 

pie. For many yeai s there had been a grow^- reprcaenration. 
iug demand for a cliange in Parliamentary representation, 
certainly such a change was greatly needed. ^Many 
twn$t«wich ns LiveiTpooi and Mniichester, which contained 
teeming population, weie without representation at ^all, 
mile many s^l and Insignificant places reiuriii|, to 
* fi(*»e»toneor mere membeis. fn such borough^ii<%!H|l(fs 
yr “rotten*’ Wroughs, the property 

hands o{ som^ one large ovi»£i, 'hiy 




tfee elections werQ CQtitrolltd, The large cemgm 
|!¥Jjpwitii% unrepresented in the national kgislatuit, 
m hunger su^er tliis state of things to continue^ and loudlji^l 
4i|hahded ParhajBentaty^^^ ^ ^ 

^ The celebpted was brought into "par<. ^ 

Wtmnge of tho haiBgl^S^aiih, tS^i, by Lord John Russell 
Btlom Bill* ^ ‘tw^l^arties m the of Commons 

irere balanced, that anopt^j^ was made to 

'1% measure was passed rfdt^ of Corarnoas by d 

large majority, but it w::^ Jfchrown out* in the Loif}^^ .This 
excitement ^^jljroi^ho the country,* and nots 

blipte out in many pl#es. yix the asseaiblingf of Pariia- 
ment the following year, 483^^, the lleform Bill wa«t again 
liittoduced, and passed the *l#ower House ; and on finding 
both the Crown and tlie people against them, thus Lords 
induced to give up their opposition to tlie iheasur^ 

^405. ^this Act three great change?!frw^ere iise «#<2 i au Fifty^ 
cttmgk* It i>ix of the pocket borougba were d|Aiiichised ; 
^irtined. p. towns wlnd|h }isi4 sprungt dorini^the 

IfMfsdntujy, intbfct^Jass cities, ho^ior the re- 

ipi|fed the right ot sendiitg ime;tnbem tk Parliament ; The 
Iranthiae, or tiglbt o|*.Wing, wa# ^eiftended more widt% 
amorg the 'Tillie tight of voting fQ|r^|owns 

giyen to th^ ^tenants ^ houses worth lo a year jjr 
ft|iw^tds » for couiill mendif'^a ail were entitled to vote w|p/' 


'Owned* Isittd worth to a year, or who pai^an 

406* When die RefoiTin Parliament met in the 

Df*SitoSiAi ju^tifted the best bof^a 

mvetf. friends by entering upmi a co«»rse n£ 
I^isiation. One the mbst df| 

lllli the abolition of ala^y % Jhe 
pipit of ihi^ inaxnly %|(Si to 





f ^ rnupy y^^ars had «kv<i|fd him^ell W the que®tMijh»)qi 
ptipation. For thejoo,^o slaves who thus recervel 
r freedom, a compensatioii ^ 30,000,000 was pai<l ti ^ 


masters ’ ^ F' 

f*"' ^Eff. William IV. died l|^*s succeeded 

^ Ateandrina VictOTi|j4aughtet of Acc*$«ioa 4* 

'' JSdw^rd Duke d ^i fe#cljfe was then eighteen 

of mailwfe her 

Tffe tiioiirii^^ ev^int during Ihe earlj 

" part of this feign I^the Corn R^p^ai otm 

Zanfif, "Itese were law^ lmposing*|jppy duties t^w*. 

upon the importation of forefj^ 

agricitkure — ‘ the land-owners, the f ar^i s, and the laborSw: 
tlasses — washed to keep foreign ^rain out of the market, 
the belief that it was thefr interest, by high duties, to 
home agiiVulturc. On the other hand, tiio^ti who hcl<i^f«K ^ 
trade doctrines arguM that every man and nation shoul# 


irats succeeded 


h& free to^j^Pfihe Imeapest and sell lu the dearest map' 


ket, pj*gj|pt^ve le^slnctions were W 

CiWle, 

H !>0'ert*’^lite «a»e time^^ Engliw p«ople wcw 
up % ■'i?lial waS called the 
Ration. The Chartists -Wien' for tlie 
workingmen, and took their name from their 
a focument m which they deii|an4||A 
es* ill the Constituent LIniverbal suffriMj 
Paiiiaments , 4. Electoral wP 




^ '■ ' ' » M R .,:>f, ^L ..t,, ^ry ^ - 

rio$ii3^% the Chartists remained toiera 

S tM^di %$ 4 ^, whift, excited by the reveluUons that toe^ 
doling that year in France and other patts oC the^ 
Inent, they determined to show their strength 
4x0. On Kensingtcjn Common, :? 0,000 of them asseniH 
Haw they bled, for the purpose of walking m procession 

^wn**'*^ through London to the Ilouse of CommonSi 

there to pyasent a monster j^etition in f rvor of their claims. 
Why they should have been prevented from doing so, il 
broke no law, it is not s.asy lur us in tins country to 
see ; for with us every one of the points in their Peopi^^ 
Charttr is a part of the ^gm%c law of the land. However, 
th^ government took alarm, and appealed to the people* 
^'he result was that a quarter of a milhon Londoners 
enrolled themselves as special constables to prevent the 
l^ea( Mu I “rtd republic \n” dernoiistrrition. The aifait* 
ho'S^H^, passed ofT without any trouble: the Chartists 
were not allowed to recross the hi idges in procession, and 
there the matter c<inic to an end. hroiii this time the 
Chartists ceased to be of any importance as an organized 
body, but their work was of Value m educating the public 
mind, and what they did bore fruit, foi, as 'we shall see, 
f ^forms for which they contended have since 



Since ^Vatelloo there had been no g^eat Furopean 
war, but liie }ear 1854 w is signali/ecl by tbe 
outbreak of the Crimean War This arose 
torn the hict that the Czar of Russia, Nicholas, disturbed 
the bill^nre ol power by sei/mg the Turkish Pnnciipahtie^ 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, Great Bntam and France^ 
aftef^^rds joined by the King of Siardinia, formed ah allF^ 
aid of the Sultan, and engaged m a war^pifh M>mM 
si% which was^ carried oh maiply ip th^^ 
actiofisS file \dctorief of the 
^ of Infeeaiimn', 



piiiest^d Sebastopol The < 3-19 ^ 

ol Much time the place was ev|cti|fcfc6d by the RiisSiiaii|| 
hi September, 1855 ^ and m the cours# of the following fferf 
^ was made. 

4X2* Since this tmu jbngland lias been engagccf* 111,^0 
j considerable wai, and the history of the toim- 
tty has been one of stead} internal develop P<»*hic*, ^ 

^ meat That slow but sure progress in political reform 
which characterizes the English has been going on all ^the 
time In accordance with a prevalent desiie for furtlle^r 
^ Parliamentary improveiil^ejB^, a new Reform Bill was in 
1867 brought m and c^|ed by the Tory, or Conservative, 
Ministry then m power, the chiefs of which were the 
of Derby and Mr Disraeli, B} this the right of francluiif^ 
was greatly extended in 1860 and 1870 important changt^ 
were made m Ireland, by me isiirt s c irned by the 
mun^try under the lea( lei ship of ^Ir Gladstone (Swh 

act the Irish C hnrch was disestablished on the grotmrf that 
it A\as tin" ehurth of th< mmoiitv of the Irish people,— *a 
measure of )u ti < to d ( atholies By an art passed in 
1872 \ote> in Pniliamtui ny lions aic now given bytte-b 
lot, instead of open \ oimg as heretofore This was one of 
the fundvmcntal desues of the riiartisls, and brings th® 
English political system .^till m arcr to our own 
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3 REVOLUTIONS IN FRENCH POLITICS 
413, The modern histor} of h ranee presents a 
contrast to that of 1 ngl md ReJ^^rm 
gradual improvement of the existing oult-r of pouLicc 
things — has been the watt h word ?n England; bnl in 
‘prance, since Napoleon T tlie people have been ^bkto 
^ effccbc^ngeS only by Rei oMim 
S Louis XVIII * wii iiftymine yt ais of age 

w XVIII w<ib lirotUer of 1 quis, \VI ,%ni\ xuiUe oftheliilllihif: 
f XVI ), who would hate beta % oua* XVil, 5 W 

A lad, owing to hia the Rcydudoie 



^ w 

lV 
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tiiirc|r 3 i^ of His fathers. Weary of strife, 
ike in her finances and in her pop- 
n enjoyed tranquillity, and 

slumbcsi|^d contentedly^Wtleath the inoffensive government 
<lf he^* l!l#v sovereign. He was a man of easy temper, un 
jtieldf Iverson, and meiliocre capacity. He desired sincerely 
¥h0^hahe good of his people, and wished to rule as a 
tonsmutional king. But there were those aiound him who 
desired nothing so much as the restoration of the old despotic 
of Louis XfV. ; and among these the greatest rear- 
the kingS brother, the Count d’Artois \fr~ma% 
Jivho became king wilJi the title of Chailes X , on tlie death 
irf Louis XVII I , in 1^24. 

4ijr5, Witjh Chailti, X. absolutism set in He had as 
a>e8potic act8 stfOiig a moiiia for despotic rule is fwci posr 
4 c aricE X. sessoc) the bngbsh Stuarts, and v\as unable, 
poor blind man, to read the'uTnble lesson which he should 
have learned when his brother’s head 1 oiled from the guiL 
iotine*^ ijiiock. In 1827 he ciisbindcd die Civic Guard. In 
1830, aided by a minister as blind and foolish as himself, he 
isi^iaed tlnee ordi nances which kindled the Si rond French 
devolution. These weie: 1 dhat the libeity of the press 
WaSr^uspended ; 2. That the Chamber of Deputies was dis- 
solved before it had met ; 3 ThU the elccUons w^ne to be 
made by the Preftats, who were rnere cre ituics of die gov 

, 416- The Parisians met these ©nactnunts in a spiuteti 
hiUnner ; ther^ \vas a blossoming out of triepb 
ored cockades, a sudden niuption of banicad^^ 
m thjiytreets &ome biisk J^hts with the troops, and in thr^ ^ 
^ays'^^ply 27, 28, and 29, 1830) the people weje masters of 
the dtyA ^ provisional govetamcnl was appointed ; #aid in 
few daj^JlWhis Pl|ilippe,of the House of Orleans, an^jCousin/ 
to Chari was elected King* of the brOneb. CharlJa 
^ght rvfuge abroa^, ^tttd died in Austria six years Ikife ' 


i%cw0it|fio^ 
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Kjs troubles 


417, Hie new sovereign was of 

lie had known adversity and ol 

been a refugee in Switzerland, taitghf 

school for awhile, ^traveled extensively in ‘^fcl^ted 
States, and finally settled down in England, 
mained till the downfall of Napoleon. 

418. ‘pointing on the silutiry effect of these his 
experienees, the French people now looked 

- , . . ^ T • Til "1 troubles 

forward tO'^the leign tu Louis i^hilippe as to a 
period of genuine freedom Yet lln jwiiionbi the dUSteiju^ 
iting, as ho was called, was a difficult and delteate one^ ' 
for he was between two extreme pirde<^ — on the one 
hand the republh’ans, on the othei tlie partisans of th<^ 0|t 
Bourbon tegime. It was not long before the‘ 4 f<Htbtes of 
new reign began, — troubles at T.yons vnd in Baris itself> 
Then came repeated efforts miicle against the king's lilct. 
These things impelled him to take several very foolish 
sti» h as abridging the liberty of the press and ^ 

quent pio’^ecutions, while his want of good faith^^Ws 
tiable avaiKo, and his lavish expenditures alieiiated 


moderate men on wlioni be might have relied £01* support. 

419* Dunng this period thcie was .. young mah 
made two separate atttJinpts at revolution ; but^*&ariy exploit* 

, 11- i- 11 t of Lout* it«- 

these sallies weie of rather a burlesque charac- tM>t«on. 
ter, and had little other effect than thiit dl exciUf^g'laughten 
The map was Loifis j^apokH)n, a n#phew^q# th*^ Grfcat Na- 
poleon, andK^P Ixmis Bonaparte vrhc&W^ on«» 

king of Holland* He wa^jffiorn at Bans in '^t8o 8* educated 
under the care iwoiher, Hqgtense, and had sp^sirt 

most of his ’time where he led a quiet, studidna 

life. His One infatuation wis to imitate his great uiiclii 
it U astonishing how far he w.rs ultimflfctely able to 
'(Mlisioii of his name. Jn, ilO 4na«fe an. atteTItp-t 
^^cite ^ j'feutJ|Tmled, and 

permitted to go to to 



i liJWbtr jlEty lrlp||||p a tmm 

liarm(?fcs, hpi^never, 
snoyinJe^PlS lie expe^irled, &O4 h!» crestfaUen 
a.^tre^t id tfe^ir Lpw Hapoieoi;i 

i^i^llU00sted, tried, and condiqp#ed to impii^anment in the 
A%r six-^;^ars he'mana^ tn escape 
in ^ dt® m ^ w)ffcn^n, ani^,topk up his- hc^ie in Eng- 
% this |in)#^eirent» open ^ for .hjjtn a new 

theater of a^twm - i» - 
42Q. The mh^ujgp'e^^pf the people at the cparnpfions of 




nihroiuei^ were growjng load deep, 

had become exceedingly unpopular, 
of dis^e^d persons in what w^e called Re- 
frequent in Paip and the proviu- 
cia^'JoWnS. 1i^;Vworking-clasaes adopted as their motto 
%|le Ihreo sovereigns, — Liberty, Equal- 

ity^/and Fraternity. ^ Tim crisis came in 1848, when a 


Ijteform Banquet, apjjointed to lake-place on Washington's 
%irthday (February was forbidden by the goveriunent 
There was a^new appearance of barricades Jh Baris streets, 
the citixen-king, under tjhe v^^ry bourghns nam^fe of Mr, 
Smithy ‘to^k his i|ight |OviK^a.nd;^wher<^ he lived till his 
death, twqy^iS afterwards. , 

4^1* F&i^^was ncgv a *ftep«blic once more, and a 
^ was elected by universal 
opening its aession, May 5, 1848. 
for s^vdl^l Paris was a scene of anarchy. In 

Fjnhe especially the mmnlt rose to a great -^nd a 

& frighlfrf^Contest began p^t^mn the populace, the troops, 
and nafioiCal gq^i^ Paris was declared in a state of 


skge, ited Cav^gnac mm made Dittatw. The 

was noWfgpneted dufhag a whole month,, it is cal- 
rai|||dt |hat in this tiipt § 6 ^q peiscdt^were kiiled or 





4^, fmtm 1 * 1 ^ 

t PtfesldttWrw the Uepublicj? Ij^ho should h e^|| 
cihosen Uy all the people and should hh}d #^'*^®*****^^ 
fice ter four yearji, was adopted by the lifeHonal As$emhS^ In 
Ifovember, 1848. Louis Napoleon had returned to 
having been elected .a deptity for the department Of tfp 
Seme. He stood as candidate for tht Presidency, atid m 
the following n|ottth was ele&od to the office by the volfe 
of ftve millions and 1 halfdf tJie French people 

42^3. He never agreed well with the Assembly^ and it 
was soon manifest that one or the othet must The Covtp > 
be crushed. Indeed, it is quite certain that 
from die beginning of his Presidency he was busily 
in weaving plots to make himself master of France TM 
plan he formed wa^ wlnt the French call a 
(stroke of state), whicli lu dns rase mearu i massahre^y 
military force, and the midnight airest of his op|X)n#*Uts^, 
The work was done quietly on the night of December 1, 
1851, — so quietly that next morning Paris was in Luuil^ 
Napoleon’s hind^, and on ibt piacaided walls men read k$ 
deciee ptochuming that the As,emblywas dissolved, that 
universal suffrage \ms restored, and that Paris was m\< yifc 
martial liw On the 4th, there was the usua^l lUrliian 1^' 
rising, but 11 was ])Ut down by ihe strong hand, aftei some 
800 of those wfio lesisted the usurpation had fallen by 
bullets of the soldiery On the Mtb ot theiollowingjau- 
piiy (1852) a new constitution pla<.< d m the h mds of Louis 


Napoleon tbe goveniintni of hr drive for ten years 

424. The strangt success attmding this eittraordm iiy 
seizure of power com only be accounted fpr by Ca^sei^fLou^ 

Napoleon ^ 

the fact that France was completely demoral- Bwceesa. 
ized by the long peiiod of change and anarchy through 
whicht 5ihe had passed How thmoughly, by flits time, the 
PmKb had lost all sense ot real poUbcal liberty is et|« 
deuced by next step in the mar/elous careei of Loui$ 
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, UpfoWa *rhis wks ins eievati^m t& bf Emperor by* twer 
sty4n millioils # votes, bemg^^atJy the entire yo^ ol 
Erance, 

^i| f gL On the 2d of December, 1852, he was proclaimed'^ 
^HAcoine* Em- Etnperor with the title of Napoleon IIL* On 
the 30th of January, 1S53, he was married to 
Eugenie de Montijo, a Spanish lady ot Scottish extraction 
ancient birth. The ceremony was petfpnded with great 
^endot by the Archbishop of Paris in the Cathedral of 
^ Notre Biame> 

426* When Napoleon III. assumed the Impel lai Crown, 
His profeasion Jte made an utterance which, it was supposed, 
pf p«ace. would be the key to his policy ; The Empire/^ 
said he, peace” i^U Empire tcH la pavo\ But indeed 
there have been wars in l^prope ever since, in which France 
has taken the chief pari* 

427. The year afti^t his accession, when there arose the 
quarrel bfetween Russia and Turkey that re- 

first war. , , . . i i , » 

suited in the Crimean War, he led tlie way in 
forming the coalition against Russia. The nation entered 
with eagerness enough into the contest, and it is gen- 
erally behoved, that, as between France and England, the 
I^rench had the great* i shaie of glory in the* operations be- 
fore Sebastopol, ^ 

4381. In hostilfties bioke out between Austria 

Sardinia The French Emperor in per- 
son took the field in Northein Italy as an ally 
^of ^^rciinia. It was given out that he intended to free 
all Italy, fidm the Alps to the Adriatic , but though the 
French were victorious over the Austrians at Magenta and 
SolferiuQ, Napoleon III. stop|>cd short, and concltfded the 
raysterions Peaces of Villafranca. It did not then appear 

♦ The putative Napoleon 11 , was the sc^r born to Napoleon I. and 
Maria Xa>ul&a in i8it. He never reig^d, and on the abdication of hW 
father was created Duke of Eeichatad| hr Aui^tna, He <%4 m i83#. 



^ t^zitrcs* 46 ^ 

mtt iji*5 conduct wa^ wholly disiistercsted, lor though by 
^€tim Lombardy (given ut> by th^* AubtriUns) was jomcil ^ 
^ Saldmu, yet Vidor Emanuel, the kmg of that state, h^ 
Ho c^e to France the two provinces of Nice and Savoy. 

429^ The last and greatest of N ipolcon III/s v(rsll^ wilK 
that jvhich he declared against Prussia, in The%rtniia 
IB70. The reason which he assigned for 
tins act of aggression was, that there had been talk tsf 
giving the crown of Spam to Leoi>o 1 d, a distant kinsraart 
of the King of fiussii, but the icil icison wa$>!thaf he 
was very jealou of (he guatness of l^russn. which wras 
rapidly atl^mphshing the reconstitution of Germany, arld^ 
besides, he was desirous cd establishing his waning pop«? 
uhtitym Pmnte by me lu^ of a '-ucccsstul Wan To 
auay all cause of dispute Leopold, in Tulv, 1870, with^l^W 
from being a cmdidite foi the crown of Spam. Bdt thl# 
did not satisfy Napoleon, who asked the king of Prussia to 
formal assui mces that Leopold nfculd wer 
future dCfcpt of ciOwn of Spun 1 lus demand wai? 
refused, and Frinci rhdio^d wdi ^ 

430. in the sWtdi ol <r(!nian\ a biief *u count will b# 
giwn ot ike stupendous -toiggle whuh now summitry 
ensued It is siifiicicnt iiir the pn d to «• i}, , 

that the 1 rench crossed the Gtimm tionicj, but were 
driven out m a few days, and then the German armu s en- 
ter^Kl France and won a series of great victories Napoleon 
III himself becune a pxisouer. Pans was beN’C'giMb and 
sutiendered to the German' Meanwhile N ipoleon TII.^ 
was declared depos d, md a republic was again set up 
in Frjfnce The ISte’' Fraperoi retired to England, where 
two years afterwards he died 
431* In thus following down througli the wars waged 
dwidg the reign of Napoleon III , we h we, for 
the time being, i^egkcted the internal state ot Praitt0e 
jPratipe. |;'he eighteen years of imperial rule fonned a 



^ - w. - 

e il«>d of quite marked tnateital prosperity. X*oui% Kapo^ 
ti bad somolWng of his UndeV genius for administrative 
. He did muob to buiW up the commei^c^ ol the 
:'^^ntry, to develop its railroad system and its mining*, 
and mnufacturitig interests, and to extend and beautify its 
Tbi || JSr^noh people, freed for twenty years fem 
tnatehy> ^i^PBiitected into industrial channels, becanfe as a 
BUjtop more prac tical than they ever were before, and the 
^jp^t^riaf prosperity of France was never greater than under 
ttie Second Empiie. 

43^» ^ nation pays too dearl}" for peace and material 

it well-being when it purchases tlnmi -Sy^e price 
of liberty. The hreneb are a a noble 

pj^ple, and for centuries upheld the civilization of Europe ; 
yet it is to be said of them, that foi twenty years in the 
Tuidst of the iqth century they permitted themselves to live 
iinde^ a rule W(hich, in principle, if not in practice, was no 
better than an Asiatic despotism. The real rottenness of 
the system was clearly disclosed by the G(Tman conflict 
The issu''^ on trial wms this: a pco]>le, the bravest, the 


proi|€lest in Fniojie, but the great mass of whom were 
rm>rally enfu'blcd both by want of education and of in- 
telhgent ]>an icipation in public aftairs, opposed to a na- 
tion brought up in the public school. 'I'he result was a 
^dgnificaut verdict as to the merit ot the two systems. 


4. THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY. 

433, After tlie Congress of Vienna (1S15), Austria hung 
Italy, *8is- ^ millstone iound the neck of TtnJy; so 

that tins beautiful Sand ran hardly l>c said to 
have had any his-tary from 1^15 to 1848, Austrians sw'^armed 
m the basin of the Vo, and creatures of Austria wore the 
coronets of Tthsrarty, Moden^.uud Fattna. ^ 

434* When Fius IX. becafc 6^H^|an to 
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useful changes ihe p^!e of the Faf^il ^ 

StsWfcr, The Austrians, alarmed at ai 5 y signs 
^ of freedom, entered f^errafflfcfjn 1847, 

/tod hil (J^tral Italy rose io arms against the tyrants. 
foliOf^pi^ ^year saw the flame of revolution kindled in 

Tho Austrian troops were driven *»# Milan, ipd ^ 
Albert, King of Sardinia, took the field 
thetli' 'But the hour of triumph wis short* the Austri|li|s 
Rooh reconquered Lombardy and ineaded Sardinia, ana* 
Charles 'Albert, defeated at Novara in 1840, abdiciled, and'^ 
was succeeded by his son Victor Kmaimel IJ. Meaiiwhik! 
Venice, AWch had again become 1 lepubhc, was reeover#d 
by Austnal Rome, w here a republic had been set Up, was 
overcome by troops sent by the new republic of France/ fn 
the other Italian States the princes who liad been frightened 
bv the revolutionary movements into granting constitutions, 
withdrew these. Thus, after 1849, It ily w^as left m much 
same case as .she had been in befoie the upuSing. 

^ 435. In this depicssed state of affaiis the one putlook 
for Italian piitriots, \^ho yearned intens(‘l) for victor 
the freedom autl unity of then countiy, was 
in Sardinia, whose new king, Victor kmariuel il , was 
klioWn to be liberally inclined. His sul>iects, the Piedmon-,^ 
tese, epjt>yed a constitutional government, a ffcc press, and 
a large^ share of religious liberty. Victor Fmi an^el did not 
disappoint the good iiopes of the patriots, for lie mtrradUced 
many refotnis, and kept his.word so faithfully that he w<^ 
£or himstftif the honorable naknamc of // Re 
rte iionest , l^iug). 

436 . in 1853 C^unt Cavour Uiaum prime minister ta^ 
Victor Emamiei. He was one of the able'-t cavour'a 
Rjatesmen ofthe i9tb century, and passionately " 

desifcAip all Italy free and united. ^ As an important 
step this end, he induced the kihg in 1855 to enter 

iiitc> War wtiiish England and Trance were carrying on 





jhe'Crimea’; ‘tw-he reasoned #at 
, ’coroe' to h6 regard€d^^;'Ja^J^selul afly 

\'v{>dw<^SL'her deliverance'; might l^'''li^^ened by ioreigS^ fetfert"' 
' Accordingly, -at 'the Congress' of Paris, hel^; 
fellowiiig year to arrange terms df peace between theS-^ll^s 
and Pitissia, Cavour took the opportunity of laying 

representatives of the European powers the unhgppy 
isondition of his countrymen in the other Italian States, 
liiiis led F ranee and England to remonstrate with the |wing 
of Naples, who was one of the worst of the Italian tyrants, 
and at length the dispute became so serious that their am- 
bassadors were witlidrawn from Naples. And noty we come 
to tlie eventful <iays that changed the liirle kingdom of Sar- 
the kingdom of Italy. ’J >. 

v"-; 43 y-*’'#n 1859 France and Sardinia declared war against 
War Austria, and the Krnperor Napoleon HI. siid 

Auatrift. 1^0 would free Italy from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic. Tile Austrians were beaten in the two great actions 


of JJf‘%enta (June 4, 1859) and SoHerim’> (June 24), ahd tl 
seemed as llioiigh thp Frencli Kmj>eror would keep his 
wor 4 ;.^,; But he ^ he went further FruSJ^a wotild 

the and so he. 'concluded _tbe 

cil.>\?illafranca; Austria’ gave up to the King 'of Sur^ 
■'''iiifeia i::j<ib' 4 rdy to v.4)l ''the hjincio. In March, 

\i'864’'TO|«^yt Mode 4 A/*'l*armd,'-and feom^ghii', by a'gen- 
. 'ibral vote ^l^ll^^^people, beiegme, subject to.-iiui King of Bar- 


438., In tbic^riiean lime Ihe^ .doings of one man- gave free- 
dom to Na|dT^fe('dnd Sicil>a JosophTr^ribaldv*,-/*^^^^^^^^ 

Of .the 'red" shirt/'-*; issuing frb^.Jthe-; rocky islet 

Jt>i?,(2;ph'<Jpibal4i. had 

wanderiihg Irf^.- '''|ii|^r,makiag 

plots with Maz:d^;?:j^alrLs|tCharti^, • 

th'ie |>;erilpi»$ cohi 4 q(^xctSi^'M 

wh«f<j''he , (taught ;'Oii,;;hl 4 

r«!Jtvra ht aiicaih t1ai'%yikhXr^)*;; 
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iti May, i860, at Marsala in Sicily, proctaiwing him* 
8 e 1 || Dictator lor Victor Kmaimel. Storming 
Patemo, the capital of Sicily, and defeating «»ip<«?f»nQixs. 

troops of the King of Naples at Melazzo, he in- 
Vaited the mainland, forcing Reggio to capitulate* llie 
String of Naples took refuge in the maritime fortress of 
Goeta, while Garibaldi entered the capital and nominated 
a ^provincial government. 

439 - The troops of Sardinia soon invaded the Papal 
States, whose armies they defeated, and whose it^jy ^ 
seaport of Ancona they foiced to capitulate. 

Other victories follows d, ind die kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies became a dependent, y of haidmia. vote or rev«>* 
lution all the other States, except the Papil territories and 
the Austrian piovince of Venetia, were in 1861 amalgamator 
into the Kingdoru of Italy, and the Italian I'aihament ma^ 
Victoi Tmanucl king of Italy. ^ 

440. The rest ot the story of It a] inn liberation is sbdn 
told. When the wir between Au-tria and ^ 

Prussia broke out 111 1866, Italy joined Prussia, 
and Austiia hid to give up Vmuce and Verona. Lastly, 
when the war between Fiance and Germany (1870) caused 
the French troops to be withdrawn from Rome, the etet* 
nal city was at last joinc^d to llie Italian kingdom. The 
entrance of Victor Emanuel into Rome was the end of 
the work of deliverance and union Italy is novv free and 
united, and has Rome for her capital. 

^ 5. THE GBEMAN EMPIRE RESIOREO. 

* 

441* tAltil the Napoleonic w^ars, the German Empire, 
or Holy Roman Empire,” the tipe repress lu of 

of th^tiiJEmpire of the CjaeSiirs, h A con pouimn. 

Aaottier W — and li« appcftrs as a soap-boiler and 

cifcndlfi>#iak«r in AWedca ; th«n is transformed tp a tarmer on rodkjr 
Islet of Ciqpnem ’ ^ 





nm^y tl3i4W3^, since the Peace of 
I ^ the fJerman States had been very 1«: 

^ fewt under Napoleon even the natne of uti^^ 

' dttd®r m imperial head passed away. First he 
* eeeded in detaching the twodti^hies of Bavaria and W#r- 
femberg and several smaller states, and these he formed iolo 
' the Confederation of the Rhine.* And at last the Emperbr| 
IVands II., in i^6, formally resigned the imperial cro^^ 
and was called simply Bmpetor Austria ; — so that, aftCf 
this, Germany was no longer, even nominally, a united sthte, 
‘ackiiOwledging a common head. 

442 ^ When, after the downfall of Napoleon in i3i5, the 
Tb« German Status of the various European nations was 
Ctuifederation. settled at the Congress of Vienna, the jeal- 
ousies of the greater German states, especially Austria sind 
Prussia, did not permit that the Empire should be restored- 
lltstead of tills the German princes united by a lax federal 
tldin %hat was called the German Confederation (June 8^ 
|8|5), wliich union lasted until quite recent times. It was 
made bp of thirty-nine sj|tes.f Each sti^ was to remain 
l^ependent in matters mat affected fr|p>ne, — the object 
df the confederation being merely the i^giilalion of those 
affairs common to all German states equally. A permanent 
Diet^ or ’ament, consisting of the plenipotentiaries of 
tiie was‘ to hold its sittings in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

tlie repr^i^tatives of Austria presiding. The members of 
fke Cohfi^eration agreed never to declare war against ope 
^pother : therp-was to be a confederate army, to which 



t The pimdf at 'Uf these Were: Austria, (a) Pjaissiaf'lt) 

(4) Sawy, (5> (7) Ba<le% 

(9) fft) !^«dklenbaTg*8|ihwedi(J-|^^ 

Th« votes in wtereW rtiigttlated ^thafc^the 

alowi^held a full sj&todarV hdf 





^ Iras to contribute acca|dit^g to its population^ an4^w^ 
fe^|ccts of dispute between the varipus stamps to 
%^rred for settlement to the l>iet. , ^ , V ' ^ 

Confederation all the pi^es prom^ 
i$!rt ffce constitutions to their people. This was a tmem- 
^on to the spirit of the age ; but, in fact, most Bmktn 
Of them forgot to make good their promise. 

This was a great disappointment to the hopes of the liberal 
and patriotic party throughout (Germany. 


444. Moreovejt, for some time a strong feeling for the 
real unity of Fatherland had been growing up, unity,— a 
especially since the war of freedom. There towarda u. 
was a very general rJesire that Oennany should cease to he 
a mere bundle oi states only nominally united, and become 


a sif^on^ power Ijy becoming a united power. One not unim- 
portant step towards realizing this wish was taken as PrusJ" 
sia gradually, from 1828 ouwuds, became the center of a’ 
commercial union among the German slates, the membetSi 
of M^hich agreed to levy no duties f)!) merchandise passing 
from one state to raiother, but to levy tlunii only til the com- 
mon frontier. This union, called the /Miveri iti^ or Customs’ 


Union, was gradually joined by most of the German Statt^s. 

445 - J '»ut, aside from this, most of tin. German so\ereigns 

and princes showed themselves to be thorough The govern. 

I , . ... , . meot ana the 

absolutists in piinuple and piacUte. Repres- people, 
sive measurCvS were used to crush cver}^ bttle manifestation 
of independence, and the press was completely shackled. 
,But, indeed, these acts bad only the eifect of making the 
desire for freedom and unity stionger. When (he P'rench 


^?B.avolution of 1830 took place, tliere were slight ^sympa- 
th«tic uprisings in F^russia and Austria, and isspedially in 
r^jp^nswi^ ; but very little came of these. 

however, the French fle^olution of 1848 (when 
Bhilippe was dfiiSfeu out, and' a 
wi$^4et.up) had mor^^eriou^ copse- 




L tSeririaiif* Tfafe peijple tibi^ timo were In 

to vj/tdn^ at Whatever cost, tlteir chiof 
imtiOiaa of the smaller states were alarmed^ ^ 
Itrff ’ of »em at oiice adopted a more liberal policjt 
Austria t^e refomiing or revolutionary party everywhere 
W%^ined the upper hand ; and the Emperor was obliged to 
3 $ummon a Diet, to be eleotfH by universal suffrage in all 
^ hi# hereditary lands. In Berlin the uprising was even 
^ iliore determined ; there were sharp contests between the 
jpiOple and the soldiers ; and the king, Frederick William 
IVi-j was obliged to grant a new constitution. It was gen*- , 
erally hoped that union as well as freedom was now to be 
achieved in Gemiany, for the movement gamed such height 
that members from the various stales were elected to a 
Natwnal Assmtdly, which was opened at Frankfort in May, 
1848, and which had the right of acting for ail Germany, 
since the Diet bad meanwhile voluntarily ceased to exist 
447 - But, once again, the movement for union and in- 


Causeofthe dependence proved abortit^e, and this time 

people’s fail- , , . , , 

ure. when the peopk seemed to Jiave eveiything 

their own way. This failure was due to several causes, 
To begin with, the National Assembly wms laigely under 
the influence of well-meaning, but visionary men, and showx’d 
itself unequal to the task of reconstituting Germany. Tin n 
the ipovement for independence was seriously checked by 
fhfe gt^l^t excesses to which the revolutionary party in Austria 
Hpigary went 

4 #'* The Hungarians, it must be remembere d, were under 
jod the Austrian dominion, and formed one of 

states of Frandte II. “ Empire.^^ But theyi]||j(|^‘ 
: once ^ independent nation, 

sigbefd 10 be ^ 4 ed torn the g#ke <4 fJpu^e 
' bnrgi He^edbhy the 
^ cdsiiplete mdejfeii^pce, «tp ^ 



races in Hung?i,ry, AM g*^|y’ Wpe 4 the reoniL 
;' 4 ^)^^ of the country by Mstri^wlHcb, haweytr^ was 
^ 4 one without tlie help of Russia. # 

^449* While these events were taking- place in 
||tere was a gradual subsidence of tlie republi- 

movement in Germany proper, so that m ^ j A 
Austria and Pmssii and other states the gover|pnft4t ^ 
got the U|jjper hand And now th it the governments 
freed from the fcai with which the rt volutionary 
bad at first inspired them, the} becamo less and less |jp| 
dined to adopt any very thorough changes Moreover# 
National Assembly, still sitting at FranUort, was vioiouj^ 
divided True, it got so fir in April, 1849, to form* 
kind of constitution, and it offered the Imperial power lo p 
the King of Prussia, in whose family it was to be 
lary Fredeiick William, however, refused to accept tbn 
title under a constitulion which, he said, would not ^ive 
him power sufficient to fulfil the duties of an emperor, 

450. All this lime, and long afterwards, tlu^ greatest dilSK 
cultv m the unification of Germany arose fiom Jeaionsion ^ 

, t M , Prussia *11*4 

the jealousies between Jnu>sia and Austria, Austria 
each believing that //should totm the nucleus in the^imSIW^ ^ 
stitutiim rt the Kmpire Pru^sii, when Austria w^il 
gagtd in quelling the Hungaiim rceolt (i849\ nude AU efe 
fort to unite German}, leaving out Vustna beveral amtes 
jomed Prussia m an dliance Ihcn Austria, alatm^ 
the attempt of Prussi i to seize the place in (unmaily whidh 
I she iooked on as lav fully hers, made l countei-dfort, and 
^ 'Slicceeded in joining with her vanoeis states m another alh* 

^ leiivmg out Prussia, heeling lan very high, and the, 
Sections were n( irly plunged mtO civil war on a dispUli^. 
in regaid to jpesseCasscl The difficulty was 
^ the temporary re-establishment of 

as it had been bfefore 1848. te it remthied ' 
question m p^rmali politics was wh^her 


I*nif 4 »& shtJtM dcai^ tiie fkst place ixt Ge*- 

, 45 ^‘ Tlie yeara mat followed th6 revoljutionary period^ 
to i85s»» ^848 were on me whole prosperous* 

. Conitootce flourished, and much was done 
m ^omote, popular education. In the year 1859 Austria 
ptehged into the war with Sardinia^ — the war in which 
Iffpoleon III. took sides with Sardinia and compplled Aus- 
tria td giire up Lombardy.'* Austria tiied to drag the Con- 
ffederation into the stniggle on her side ; but Prussia flrmly 
adhetecl to the principle that the C''onfederation could take 
no part in any contest that did not directly affect German 
interests. As beating on Germany, this war is only impor- 
tant in that the partial unification of ItaJy,«wmich was the 
result of it, gave a fresh impulse in many German minds to 
the desire for national unity. 

452. King P'rederick William TV. of Prussia died in 
Prussia under 1 86 1, aind was succeeded by his -brother* who 
Wituam I. William I. He appointed 

Otto von Bismarck, one of the ablest of modern states- 
ttHEW* his prime minister and minister of foreign affairs.* 
Tfefe king was an enthusiastic soldier, and wished to see tixe 
Prusst«m at my reorganized. His efforts to achieve this end 
led to disputes with the Parliament, which did not whh to 
^nction the heavy expenditures required. But the king and 
iKsmiarek, ip direct violation of the constitution, carried out 
the seheme. 

45(3, All this time the relations of Prussia and Austria, 
of of both to the Confederation, were yeiy 

unsatisfactory. Bismarpk declared in 
meat that the German problem could be solved 
**blfod and iron/’ ^or a time th*^ of: 

rival Were kept id abeyance’' bf ^fhe ^ 

eg^t of wMf csalled the 

' * M 








mm^w- 
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iB64,'’the united 

I>a0es”fwn a ram^part ; ^palled''' tiie '^3^^ The foPY» 
also' wa#‘-Aafcen, anrf ■:^cb/T 0 «s 'w?;^ |t|.^ ^ 
'-on Denmark that .she consented”' to ''.pii,rl' 
^duchies‘of Schleswig:, ; Holstein, ' atid' I^u^enb 4 irfi^*l|i| 
'of the Emperot' of 'Austria and the Kin^f 
^ 454 4*^^ now a fresh difficulty arose in regard to iM' 

^ ^j^sition that should be made of the duch- nd^tiont 
’■ ' ’ Prussia desired to annex, them to, herj^* 

dw 4 territory ; Austria, though not anxious f« ;||aHK^ 
sdll resolved that Prussia should not obtain thro*' 
dispute was finally settled amicably* However, the 
difficulties between the two rival powers were not lei 
—And Bismarck did not desire that they should he 
sened, for he saw in these complications the opportunity j 
,^,;'increasing the greatness of Prussia. - ' '''&S 

455 When a nation wishes to make war, the oj^idrtur^ 
is usually found, Prussia discovered one in Thetrefth 
the still open dispute with Austria in regard 10 , 

the Schleswig-Holstein question. But the struggle th^t tthW ^ 
began, and which proved to be one of the most rj^d 
decisive in history, had in reality very little to' 
petty question with which it was nominally associafed.. Thj^i* 
real issuo 15 ?^ the long-pending one of whether Austri^;^| 
Prussia, shbuld guide the destinies of the Fatherland, ' 

.,r m ThOiqonfligt was precipitated in June, »nd| 

contind^^^^ is called the Six 

Weeks* War."' Ifealy united with Prussia in de- war^;^?,- v ^ 
ifi war -againM Austria, * Fqf- a , Austria- had w 

"'^j|?}^jWd'fqrtune,. , The Italians were 'dfefeated 

A|:ch^ the Prst|:^aij^\a»rn<|d 


'■;oofcin4ndi 




L 





at SadoWa^'near '' 

^:^Wipd'';to sue ^or -• pe-ace, mMcki -was: :cbncluclecl''4l^‘'<J^ 
Prague^ in August of the same year (i^^6). 


* 457* % treaty Austria was forever eatcluded from 
acsttita of tt>« Germany, and had to pay a teavy ijc^demnit^ 


^|iug¥Ek* Besides this, several ©f* the states that had 
taken parf^with Austria— Bavaria, Baden, and two biT 


^ otherg^^, entered into a secret alliance with Prussia, 
theif troops were placed at the disposal of Prussia 
of Germany. , , 

w; ^ result was that ail the states to the nt>rth 

Por^ti'^^^ of the Main united to form the Narth German 
cottfeaStttiow. Confederaiwn under the leadership of Prussia, 


tlte whole military system of the Confederation being placed 
tit tlm disposal of that country. Tht; first Diet of the new 
pohfederation met at Berlin in February, 1867- 


459 * "Plus partial union of Germany was a great advance 
PuTther pr&^ tb^ old State of things, but still it was far 
j\ from complete. A great party — the sp*called 

Lilfcral party — -had already been formed, whose 
leading aim iivas tii« union of South Germany with the new 
Confederation, Still, such a union seemed far off, when an 
event happened by which, amid the rejoicing of Germany, the 
inject wa$ attained. I’his event was the war with France. 

;; j| 60 * The ocemim of the war with France, as - has already 

\caiiiA the beep stated,* was the fact that I^opold^ of 
'•I'* ■'HbJiten;2pflem, ,a^ kinsman of ’the King of 
tU' be; a candidate for the Spanish 
tfebhe ; but the underlying rw the intense jealbusy 
of Majpoleon lil. at the success of Prussia in gathering s© 
great a part of Germ^y 'around herself. - 

4^i, In d^d^ring which Napolebn III "did Ta juty," 
' JS70, he. hopfd 'that ' the -S^pth /CJewaoSi^- 
, , they' did Pot ;iictodly,,'|a|a 'France, urodld 

' . V'l ^ r'. , ’ ; _ . i' 'j.r 






petty i'd5*fea#i6u tlie^spute wat® ^oou 

$At Bduih Genmti ^ 

dkt w<i$^ne d 

Fi^TMije g^atesj tfee long-humiUatad. , 

lsfii|%^'‘^F»u^i$u li^trf^tria ani the "oflteV '®i|g|i!iii^OJi:!iil 
tl3|s* House -A^ti-ra alone held back, v* 

462. Soon a^l^it|ii-on 4 f men were in the under 

^ng of Prussia. His chief advisie;r3'as Gen Beginrrtag df ' 
ei*al von Moltke, one of tlie ablest 'strait gists | 

of modern times 'Pbe Frenc'h, assuming the^6ffenswe/l 
Cl osSed the frontier, lu])y t Xpert ing, in their blind confldisaj^, /; 
that llK*y \t(nild soon dictate a peace at Berlin. 

463. Wnh tlie dctiilb of this remarkable 

Vvill be impossible for us to ociup^ ourselves 5 Actiountj^ii# I 
but a few of the piominenl points aie heie ^ ’ 5 

presented. - ^ 

Battle of Weis'senburg. The French having invadetl bemAtiy* 
twe operation's roinmenced caily m August, 1B70. Battle of 
senlnirg, fought hf tween the Gciown army tinder the Crown 1 ^!#^ 
ami the Ficiub, August 4th result, th<* French wertr d^^feated oil© t 
^annv of the Cremn Prnice now em auij on FreiDch gmund. 

Battle of Worth, ~ fouj^ht betwet n the Crcrmin force® the Frcni^ib; ^ 
ariu^ under Maislud MatMahon. August 6ih; result, diefeat of the 
Frem^-h , ^ck ^ some <>lhet successes w’ere WfSn by Ih# other t 

cohunna abotfl the same tiruc, the whnl© German army now catered ^ 
Fiaiu e ^ 

Battle of Sedaii ^4 The main French arn^ undeF'Marshal 
was defeated in several engagement's Metzj and stiller varT 0 U;«fc 4 ^’‘ , 
er^ljou> in diflfereTit quartets the !• reitfcjji ^Were do'ttien Item 4II sides 
mix> Ned u% whmk W'X'- surronn<i®(i hy ihe Germans (^cptajuihef t) , 
resuH, the French army of 80,000 men was forced to Sl^^rr^Sder |htl 
kinpcror N ipoleon 111 , who was present with thiv a^mv» yielded hh^ ; 
sword to Kmg William and re'"cived as hi«4 rc^^idence tlie 
Wi|helmshohe» near C 1 ^ ^ 

of Paris. - Soon after Sedan, two ol the Gorman 
the Cjrown Prince, marched toward® Paris, Which they ihvetwd tSep- 
tettiher T9th), while ihe third Oemaw ucchpied the cewtotry 10 die , 
foMh smd wthea% the region to tim. iwnrih m 4 > 



'' '"h 

. Tl» Wttmh Iweak tVo«iglitMfe 

linf (i0p|^b#'4il^^cto1s5«r^ but mm driven t 

no# Preiach army bad been raised 
1^ a vimiv to the relief of Parts, Wt ftien freab diiaas- 

I" toia» biftiell . j^arsbal Jtoain«v ^^iitounded by German force* 

Wett, nifi il^ed sos^cral times to escape^ Capitulated wttb 
%ts #bcle*fii|jr«tf iTofooomctt <Or^ 

Surrmwler it A last nttorg^jt was made by the French to es- 

cape frosn Fmfs 1% January, t^^0''hut they were driven back with 
iieavy loss, and aJi In spite partial successes, all thdr armies 

in the field were defeated, the ** GfoVemraent of the Natimral Defense/’ 
which had taken the control of affairs after the surrender bf Napoleon, 
opened negotiations for peace. Parii formally surrendered January 
%pv 

464, The filial treaty of peace between France and Ger- 
ttrma of many, called the Treaty of Frankfort^ was 
peai:e. signed May 10, 1871. Very severe terms were 

imposed on France, which had to give up to tiie Germans 
the provinces of Alsace and German Lorraine, and pay an 
indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs. 

4 <i 5 - Even before the termination of hostilities, the long 
creattouofthc desired result, the unihcation of (jermany, was 
Empire. accomplished. The war itself had inspired the 
South Germans with a warm desire for a closer union with 
the Northern Confederation By treaties made with the 
irJtrious South Geiman states in November, 1S70, the 


M^fhern Confederation wj'? jchanged into a G^rfnm Con- 
nnder the presidency of William I. of Pmssia, 
I||^ ill!© following month the German sovereigns proposed 
iJWttiie Fnisident of the Confederation should receive the 


4 


title of GemM Emperor. The proposal being agreed to, 
King William was, in the palace of Versailles, solenhily 
proclaimed Fanperor of Germany, January 18, 1871. 

467. In th^ month of March the first |>ict of the hew 
tiK# ©erromu Empire was opened at Berlin. By this Parliia* 
lueni a constitntjon was adopted for the twenty- 



'Gmit 




smes, thg E#^'* ‘iM 

r|s «Wi alfmis m so far '^^tf 4^ mt aftect 
.jwad is alioweid to send an<! reoeiVe di|>louiati4 fcipVw^^ 
What concerns the whole consatrf 

f ^prirM Covernhi^ut The dutict* of Ic^Iation 
^eral C<HHI*kcil> and the l>ie^, the e3cecmt|jiN» |iiOi»i^ll 
wielded by the S^peror. lie has the right tb 4ec|al^|(#^ 
^nd make p^ace, to form aij^oes and conclude treaiicisk ^ " 
468. Thus it was that thp^S^ater part of Germany Wafes'^ 
again united as a single ppw^ In the mean swinmary ' 
time Austda and its adjuncts formed a sepa *^<***» ^ ^ 

rate kingdom known as ifc^ Austro Huuganan 
The triumph of Pru.sn was conit>lete , but it was alSnilVli^ 


triumph of Germany. The Austro Prussian war 
Prussia to the first place m Gcrminy ; llie Franco-PruSfhlJ 
war raised Germany to the hist place in Europe. 


„ # 

GREAT NAMES OF TitE NINETEENTH QENTUli^^ 

PHII^OaOPHERS AN1% SCIENTISTS 

HumtKlIdty Alexandsr von <1769- 1S59), born at Berlin ^ ike gnsttfcisfci 
of de«<criptive natnrahspi chief work, Ins A’^i^smos, an arruunt of 
physical phenomena ot the universe ^ 

Cuvier (1769-1831)^ a Swiss, but lived most of hia life in Pans^ 

t a very distinguished naturalist and palecntologist — principal wodniy 
7^/ A^$ffgd<^tn and lytsawr^es ihf RaioIutmn$ ef th 6 

pfikf employed by Isfapolcou as mmiMcr of eduCsilIsm* 

HegOl (1770*“ l%i). a German philosopher and lound^tf of “4 
$chpol*of philosopl^* ' “ i * 

0 «vy| $ir Humphry <1778- 1829)^ % u-kbraicd chemist and imtural 
ptblwSopher — ^Bcovncd a numbtr of scientific fact*^ and princIlSba 
-^ih^eptor of the ^ftty lamp f ir nupers ^ 

tellilll^ (1786-1852), a di*‘Umguishtd French ww«/, and eKpeisall^iin'^ 

^ in asmmoiny — was >upeniitendeot of Clie Paris Ohisorvatory^ 

fe to mW iB ft , Sir WiiUam (i788-iS$6)> a 

^ i.wrt*,UiL 



ot wi>rk^ on me nu5 |3hTlt»sop% 0id logic *— contri^ 
lift ^edltly to a4vajii5|^ metaph^fcitiU Hcjcnte a*tm profesiw^t and critic 
i ^FJlWlidAy ^ eapnent physical philosopher — made iiti- 

' * IHartaot di'fCO encs relative tO tnagnetic electncity and light the 
^ pf Icritircrs on fauentihc subjects, 

estate (1798-- 1857), a famous Fieneh philosopher, and author of the 
U^l^^jsitive Philosophy 

(1803-1873), bom at DarmsUdt — a great cheaust — profes- 
fcOT at Munich — « has written much on the chemistry of agncultuine 
and physiology. 

Mill, John Stuart (1S06- 1873), an cimnent English philosopher-^ 
author o£ PoUUcal JZconomy^ ^ On JLtberlj , etc 
Pr^ater, Sir David (1781-1868), u distinguished Scottish bcietiHst 
■^editor of the Fdtnburi^h fncyilopedta — wrote l^ettert mi J\/aturai 
J^agi{- and a Life of \nx^ton — lamon i f n his th tcovt j ics in optics* 
ILevcrriur (iSli- ), a gr».at 1 icnrh asti momer — proved by 
mathematical calculatiou that there must be anotlu r pld.net beyond 
the orbit of Uranus, and toH when and where ii w )ukl come into 
vwjwj August, 10, i8t6 , in Scptcinbci il ’vis di cr \crtd in nearly the 
locaiily Indicated, and i;> n<»w knoivn as Ncpiuiu 
Tynd6.U, John (1820- ), a lutur il philostiphei and most clear and 

eloquent expounder of scientific subjects — aulh u <»( I/ea/ tonsidered 
as a of Motion ^ Giueui s of the Affi, it 

AgfASSiz, trOUla J* R. (1807-1873), an eminent natunhst — born m 
Switeerland, but i^pent the Ust twenty-five years of his life m thw 
country*^ leading works, PniionsPos^i/es, Cotdrtiiutjons to t^e JVatnrd 
\ Mistor^ f (}u United states ^ and M tkih!\ of Study $n Maturoi Xfntooy 

I 

WRT'IERS 

jr Goethe (jr749 - 1832!, bom at f 1 nikfoit-on-th* -Main — one of the 
ju glcirl^ifii narnns oi Gennany — thief woiks M'rft/rer^ U^tlhefim 

and Laud 

^ WcMjf I (I'cnnan author and humonst, and t most 

*origin«l wnter — ^ prmcjpal works, and Lmmi on 

i Word-sVitorth, William (1:770- 1850), one of the l,ake Poctt-^^ehicf 
-woiks*, Tke Bstmrsion and 71 ^e IVkitt Phe ofRylsione — 

, alter SoUd’^^y » many of his poems describe coipmor* evehtf-lh 
day wenrds. ^ ^ * 

i; ffit Walt^ (1771 1833), born m i;dlubijUrgh^fei^ 






siiW more so as a ooirelisl-t«*lwsgaii^wife a 
Bii^r*s Leomm md Me Wdd Hm^an^ chief 

ajiil itikty of tke JLast Mmstrd^ , ‘ ^ * 


Samuel Taylor (1772-1^^4), on® olf tl>e lUike 
• ekief storks, The Amunt Manner aixl C&nsfaklt a*» 

CampIteU, Tkomaa (1777-1844), born and edupited in Ol^sgow-^. 1 
j# autlM>r of Pleasures of Hope — more admired for Ins warlike baUaiSimi 
^ Tk BatUe (f the Paltic ^wd )Ce Maruurs of Ln^and* 

ftlmi^cr (1780-1857), a noted lyric poet 6f Frarto??— s^g 
eoimnon people ao<i tbeir interests : the Bum® of fiance. 

Ollitim, Jacob aod W^ilHaiii {1785 -* 1863^, broib^rs/and associated 
philologists aud antiquarians — through their falWs comparative 
philology Was raised to the dignity of a science *r“'grea*«wt worfes^ 
Tmtomc Grammar and Gannan Dkimnafv — known to the young 
as the authors of Household Tales, 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume (17S7-1875), a prominent 
statesman and the mast distinguished model n French historiaii, — au- 
thor of a Flistory of Civilization in Europe and many other works* ^ 4 
Byron (1788- 1824), born in London-^ one of the leading Brittah |met$ 
— his tlnef work is C/nlds, IlarohPs Piigrtmage^ written in the stSMUftai 
of Spenser — died at Mi^-solonghi (in Greece), of fever, aged 36, 
Carlyle, Thomas (1795 '■ )» bom in S oBand, but lias lived most of 

his life m London —one of the greatest of modern English 
distinguished for his^ontrful and picturesque, though somewhat 
eccnituc, style — did much to introduce German literature to the 
knowledge of the English spr ikmg public — greatest WpfkiS, dlifr 
^ Bten^h Hei^olutton (a giand prose epic). Life of Frederick the Gre^ 
Lfe of Cromwell, Sartor> Re^artu^, etc — has profoundly influence^ , 
the thought of his age. ^ 

i*itescott (1796- 1859), an eminent Amnican historian — devoted hhn- 


^If especially to Spanish hi'^tory — thief works, Payhntmd and Zno:- 
bella^ Cmt^^est of Mertco, etc 

Thiers ( 1797 “ )» ^ fiench historian and statesman — author ot 

TkeFremk Rrvoltitton wad 7 he Consuhueand the Hmpire’-^'^Wettdrdf^ 
IVesident of the French< ^ffpuMd after the ovciilnow of Lotiifj Na 
^ F^^eon, Jh 1870 


(t799“^%7)* the greatest of Rimian poetsj 
^aC 4 hlay (1800-1859), the finest historian of the day — ^ chief wotki ^ 
if distinguished for his brilliant and picturesque 

'■ ®lyfe* 

■; ^iSoa- ), a Fiench poet, dramatist, noveliet, au^s ^ 



part ill tlxe »chaol bl i« opp^?^pi;»» to 

I>(m^ m hrs 4^ys* 

Ekie^iMii, HAlfA Waldo { tSos ** ), tlie *' sage of ConcordL” tl^ 

F plaat sobtie aod <|rt^im} thiitker of Amenca — leading ivoi kSr Sssay^s^ 

Mm» 

^iSoj *- t864j, an American novchst--" distinguished foi 
the Jiljlaili^y ofw 93 Pt^^lAik and his graceful, powerful st>le — author 

7 J^". etc 

'brftql^ iClj^ft |iSa 9 ), Poet Laureate of F ngland — a great 
of and metrical harmony — his potm-^ marked by 

amd^ 4 «pth of passion — leading works, I rim us. In 

Myh »fthe Kmg, etc 

^Tlutcljcoray (I §«t -1863), though not the most popular, yet the pro- 
f^ndcst, oi^nghsU novelist*^ — distinguished for his subtle analysis of 
jCtoracter— leading works, Vamty Fair, Pendenmt, T^e Nrt}comes, etc, 
Charles (1812- 1870), the most popular of modern English 
novelists — the Shakespeaic of the 19th century — his novels distm* 
gilllshcd as generally having some object of philanthropy or reform 


'l^itnpiiv^ldsen (1770-1844) a Danish sculptor, and author of many 
Itoblc works — tounder of the Art Musjt-um at Copenhagen 

(1770- 1827), a great German musician — .miong bis many 
Works may be named Tke Mount (f Ohte\, an i^ratono, and Puhtic^ an 
opera. * 

(*775*^ *^51), one of the best landscape painters of the L ighsh 
painted also scveiaf illstoncil pictures — di d umler an 
I name in a humble lodging in L mdon 

*-> iSaTi)^ a distinguished musician the Gennm school — 
work, Der I ^*^9 br^n^t out m 1822 at Berlin 
Horace (1789- 1863)* one of the ^ppitest of modem hrench 
his favorite subjects, battles and Afneau huitti|i|f — pmi^^d 
canvase- 

Ipliidiji (1792-* 1 868 ), a great Italian inhsiral comjf^^r— ’■most o^e 
'braW^bperas, WtUutm FtU and I%i Sarbe? of author also 

Of Sttihd^ ^ 

!• ( 1794 1864),^^ peiwwmod Germao musical composer — at 

i||a»of age a^tiiahed public teM playing —greatest operas, 
The Ti^het, and 









:ti (x79S'-iS 48), a of^taJiiWJf oiJeras-^ 

and X'Ucia di I ft 
SirEdwm (i 8 <asr-i 873 ), t«mt*a!i for hta |>amti|»gfr'‘<^jfi^wil*« 
iaai% which haye tteen WjAsly po|mlai’i7td m engramtngs 
Kaulbach, Wilhelm vcm {1805-1874), the must ini*8t'fioa$ 

German painter-^ the loader of the idealistic sthPoI^^nt 
hSs file m Munich» the hst twenty five years a«f direcW trf 
academy — produce 1 many grind paintings, his mastetplecefs 
the Battle of the Hitns * and the ** Destruction of 
Mendelssohn (1809 7^847), born at Hambmif, cif (xerman*Jfwiil!t 
paientagc — a musTuan of the higiiest genius — chitf worhs, his 
for the Midsi^tfw rr jfV/^4/V Dream^ and Ins sublime i^rator^^ 
Paul and Elijah iiit 

Verdi (1814- ), an Ttalnn comiroscr- bc^t known fIJCjjWhiif 

vatore and 1 1 Irumata jrf / 

Dord, Gustave D8j3-- ), a Trench artist — djfttingvwil|lft fur «a^ 

traordinar) powers of conception — well known lor lusilUi&ttu4c*®iS fdl" 
the works of Dante, and oi Don Qui\ole ai d the IVanditJ tn^ 


INVENTORS 

Brunei, Sir Isambasrd (1760- t849)r a di&tingtn*^hi?d engineer *— ^5# 
est work, the lhafnes i mn I begun 1826, tn inhed 1841; 
Stephenson, George (1781- 1^48) Kirn at W}iam Northumberland 
— the great nilway engineer — invei t'lr of the I xoraOtivu engntls*^ 
died at I apton iged 67 —his on bt 1 1 is distinguished as the engi 
net T of the I uliul ir 3 \ id^t o\ cr the Mi nai ‘^tr ut 
Dagtierre (1789 - 1S51), inventor of th( daguentotypt — thCprndmsttb** 
by light ol images 01 a sntsf^te sin fact w s already knoWm biW 
1 >aguerre discovered how to fix the iitiage in hyposulph tte 
Morse, Professor S> F. B. (179* born in Ma 

educated kir a paihter, but devofied loseienrc — 

fame IS baaed on his invention of the olet tne ttlcgiaph. 








Abraham, ^t, 38- 
Abu-Bvker, ajig- 

Academy of Sciences, foundation of, 381- 
Achaia, province of, nr, 755 
Acre, siege of, by Crusaders, 263, 445. 
Actiuro,- battle of, 177. 

Addison, 437. 

Aigos Potamos, battle of, 10*. 

^neas, 133. 

AfcUchines, 123. 

ASschylus, J3i. 

Africa, circumnavigation of, bjKfJa Ga^pa, 
310. 

Agasr.ia, Louis J. R-, 484. * 

Ages, the Dark, 273, 37/. 

Ag’ucourt, battle of, 291- 
Agriculture, low slate of, in Middle Ages, 
375- 

Alba Longa, 134. 

Alca:us, 121. 

: Aiobiadcs, iw, xo\ 

274 - 

Alexander the Great, career of, 104, 105 
his successors, 108. 

Alexander L i>f Russia, 40^- 
Alfred the Great, 293. 

Alhambra, the, 382. 

Alliance, the Holy, 458. 

Alphabet, the Phoenician, 454 4 ^ 47*. 
Alsace, 482. 

Alva, Duke of, 332- 
Ambrose, aoo. 

Amusements, Roman, 204. 

Ancient History, end of, 5- 
Andalusia, meaning of the term, art* 
Angelo, Michel, 347 
AnglchSaxon, persistence of, 292. 
Anglo-Saxons, conquest of Britain by, at 

Antioch, siege of» as8* »5^ 


I Antony, Mark, 173, 175, ryd, t 7 f» ' 

Aqueducts, Roman, 187. a ^ 

Arago, 483. 

Arbela, battle of, tos ‘ 

Archajology, definition of, i. 

Architecture, Egyptian, ar; ChRldJean, liftj 
Hindoo, 53 ; Persian, 6o; OroSk, ptldtelfi 
of, 125, 126; Gothic, 284. ; 

Atchqns, Athenian, 

Areola, battle ofi 443* 

Ariosto, 349. 

Aristides, 94.* # *' ’ 

Aristophanes, laa. ' • 

Aristotle, 125. ' V,; 

Arkwright, 439. 

Armada, the, 34 j, 343. 

Arques, battle at, 338. '/ ' 

Alt, Greek, 125 ; the FlenndSh School bf» 
382. 

Arts, Assyrian, 35 r Babylonian, 37 : Pttf- 1 
stall, 6 j. 

Aryans, 3 ; proof of the unity of, 3 ; inte 
cnce of, in history, 4 : firtit seat of, gOj. * 
As.u, geographical divisions of, 8, 9, 
/Vssembly. the French Legislative, dti||| 
the Revolution, 419. , i ; 

Assyria, Empire of, 32 - 33. , ' 

Astronomy, Chald.'cau, 30. 

Athanasius, 200, 

Athens, early history of, 88. , 

Attila, 210. ^ 

Auerstadt, battle of, 43* 

Augustine, sox. ^ 

Augustan Age, 188. 

Augustus Isce also Odfavius), 182- 
AufterHtK, battle of, 450. ^ 

Austrian Empire, establishment of, 4^>' 

BARYiiON, description of, 36. 

Bafton* Rogef, 281 ! Francis, 379* 3 ^ 7 ' 



<3^16,; vm' | Caia|»&:|iyriAii:^ im^y o|; 444; 


»W> ^ " 

'• 304 . -; . , / 

v -Bede, 274/' ' / ■ 

' j^^^thoVtSXl^ 486. 

Bftliaarius, aaj. 

' “Btoedict, Sitiwt, 376. , 

lMira:9gei!,i4as;.;‘r 

43i> 

■ AwN^crtte, 453- 

361 . 

power of, 347. 

^ '' Iffissparck,' 47®. 

Bloed, discovery of the circulation of, 38^. 

Bxiiieyn) Anne, 336-335- 

Boiiapaete, 451, 452; Louis, 451. 


■ 433. '' 

'Captea!, 01’ '■''' > 

Canova , 4 >' 

-.CaJ^rt, H’dgb.' '®»8*, ^ , 

Carfyle, ^howae,; 4»s, ' *' , 

Certfeft^, founj^ng of,' 43; pfwiticwj oft iti 
Eoman perbd, 48, 148 ; siege oft 153, 

X 34 > 

Cassius, Caiust *73, *76. 

Castes, Egyptian, ao, 21 ; Indian, 51 ; origin 
oft 5 ?. 

CasligUone, battle rif, 443. 

Castile, foundatlbn oft 299. 

■ Catherine II, of Russia, 407, 408 ; de Med- 

ici. 334-338- 

Catholics, persecution oft under Henry 
VllL, 328, 329, 

Catiline, 165. 

Cato the Censor, 133/1^ tuiie; the Youngs 
er, 171. 

Catullus, 188. 


Roman, aros > scarcity of, in Middle Caucasian race, its historic representa- 
: ||^5es, 47^ 374-4 earnest pm^ tives, s. 

3 ^si»et, j8i. Cavaignac, 466. 

Ibtdbhn, House oft 390 ; fijrst-king of name. Cavaliers. 354 5 costume of the, 384, 385. 

1^. Cavoiir, 471. 

Birpirster, Sir David, 484. Celts, immigration oft into Europe, 313 ; ia- 

Bliihdley, 433^ 439. Ihience of Rome on, 214. f 

jBrttdin, conquest oft by Rornaus, 19.' ; aban- Cervarvtea, 348. 


demnient dft by Romans, 209. Ch^rouea, battle oft a 04. 

BrUnelr Bir Isau^ard, 487. Chaldaea, the kingdean oft 29-31; 

BrUtUfSjnck, Ho^»eoft 392, 392 npte, CbarlemagJie, emph 

tiUcius Jwnus, ;ii3jt * Marais Jun- Charles Albert, 471. 
ly^ 174, 176. Charks 1 . (of Engla 


CbarlemagJie, empire oft 2^4-339. 
Charles Albert, 471. ‘ 


Bud£lhlsi», 54 , 

^ugundians, ar6; 

" ssii" 

'* ‘ 

CA%ir4,3,X3-'' " ;' 

C»dBiMi8,'46.''' 

.jCajsar, JuKus, *65 
Csltphs, 'meaning of temft Sttt^ . 
,Ollonne, 41.2, 

Cillvin, John4'334. ' ' 

Cadibyses, 56 ; son of Cyrus, $8, 
Csmoens, 349* 

; QiUkipboUs Tbcmtff, 48s> 


Charks 1 . (of England), reign oft 3sa*i»7 ; 
Charles II. (of England), reign oft 369^ 
36* t Charles V. fof Spain), age olj grr- 
325 ; Charles IX. (of Erance)i 136-338 ; 
Charles X. (of Francje). 464; Chafes 

- XI I . (of Sweden), 404 “ 40$- : 

: . Chartis'f% the, 461, 46a. . ' ^ 

Chaucer, 284. ■ 'V.., y,',,; 

Chcroititry. foundaticiu oft in | 8 l 4 i ewsWiiTfi 
■ . ,43B* '' ^ ’’ ■'> .i' 

ChfliGggsfvtS. '/ 

' ,Chiitnae)ia. origin oft' aSa ^ . ' 

, Chivalry, 367-271. ' 

.-i^ris^ftlhiith oft 189.' "j/ 

Chiutiaiftity, spread oft^'r94 *261 0 
CHiiristiins, first pagan ihebtiou oft 
Chronology, Fsdn^ sysiem oft duri% tho 
Ri^volutioo, 44 X 




flOl. 

itifluencfi of* its BijrJc Agm^ ffi75. 

' . <C|ice«o* i<^4, 1%. 

\< ICindflnatusi, 139. i ' 

tim ofi »ri Myiaic Age*. 245, 246 ; th« 

\ eiWVlIJ of, -in Misjtlk Ages, 277. 

CStii^shipv Koninn, exiotision of. ig?. 

'iviviBaationij connection of, with ged^rnpliy, 
i&'t Atisj/rian, 34 ; Fbocnidan, 49 ; Afcx* 
andrian, loS; Grecian, types 

of, in Roman Empire, 155: sources of 
modern, 214, 215; Byzantine, 222; iA 
Middle Ages, 272- 234. 

Cleopatra, 170, 176, 177, <78. 

Clergy, the English, w 17th century, 3^3. 

Clovis, 224 . 

Gentle Napoleon, 4x'i 
Colendge, SaauiC 1 , 433. 

Coliseum, 135. 

Colonit'S, Phfxniciaii, 44, ; Gi -‘♦'k, in Asia 

Minor, fix 
Columbus, 31 1, 

Commerce, Babylonian, 64 ; PiKnuii itm, nP; 

Carlhagiiiian, 68; early Englu-h, >;<•{, 

270 , Italian, 279 , Venetian 296 : dh'ct 
of cirtumoavigation o’f Af u_-! <ni. , 

I'n.'lisJi, UTidar C!'xabcin 3 ^ 4 - 
Cc’mniOiiv/'.iaJth, the English, 357. 

Cori'pa''>, iiiveri.ion nucr’R. 309. 

Confydcr.Ui m of the Rhine, 431 ; the Cor* 

m op 474 __, 400. 

Co Pormity, Act of. 311 
h.nuslatM"e, pc ice nf, zgf.. 

Constantine, *98, 19 ^ 

ConstauliKo^jle, 193, 230, 307. 
t,'oi>RttUte, establishment of French* 446, 

' 447 -' 

CopsUlate and the Empire, France und^ | porybonm, bmtlu dl, : 


'Crcnsii^ oveiilliitw ^ ''a ' 

Croinptein, - 433 , 439 ; y * ' , V'l ; 

Cromwell, Oiiyeir; 33J - 359 ; 

Crusjwtes* the," a.?|- 26^; meai»*ig.;'eC 
•' aS 3 J origin of, q.S4^ ihjft 

the Second, ahr^uafl^’twtb^'cTbSrd, »fi|, 
263 ; later Ones, si^i4»f^ie8ulU'efif''a^S, ««%; 
Cuneiform, nature of di£Wi|ottr«, id, 
Cufftorxa, battle of, 479. ' 

Cuvier,' 483. ; - 

jCyaxures, 56 - 
Cyprian, 200, 

Cyrus, iegentlaof, 36, 57 ; bis crmqueiatji, 57, 


DAf.> 4R7. 

i>iu .I'scua, slcgt, of, Ly Cnisaricrs, ;'ii ' , ' c’i 

Drmn, -'84. 

E. y), 91**0;, 1 )arius Codouathiua^ 

105 , ioO, 

]\n?{ /.pcs, 212 . 

P.i.-y, Sis' Ilcmphi /, 483 
Deccinvit., inc Rooi.m, T41. 

Dot laratimi nf lrtilc\>0!Htcm c, of 

Fi'eiH.l» pLilosojiliy in, 4$o- 
Dcrno^'iai y, <;ont> ibutlons of ‘ h'Cthalb, l't4. 

1 llMlKiSlhC'l'" . 1 . I !>, 

! f)!*;.c-iru*s, 37^,, j'-’u, .yi’/. , , 

j j>ichcTi.s, Ch.rulos, 

i Dictator, 'nipii'i ol Koinan, rjg. ^ 

I Diet of Wonjif,, 321. 

Diocletian, 197. 

Diicctory, French goiicrnmcnt called diftp 
4'i6, 4.7 ; the French, 44a'. . ^ 1 ; 

Itniuteti'i, 4S7. 
i)orA Gustave, 4 '^7. 

I i')(.u.Ttir>, chanvci,;!' of, 84. It 


A. 




the, 440 - 457 - 
Copernicua, 349. 

Corday, Charlolie, 425. 

Cc'nolamHi, 138. 

Ccrpeille, 381, 388. ^r 

Com Ea-vyii, lepea) of, 46 ^ 

Cosmo t., 298 
Cotton-gin, 434 
Crassu'v, 163, »/>:„ 368- 
CrcLV, b’.mJe m, >) 0 , 

Crimen, conq(iest,of tbo» Russia, 40s, 
Cvime.ni war, 4t>:d, 463, 4t»S ; pan takemby 
lUiy 10,471,472- 


j jpi^co,. laws oh 89 . 

I Imima, Greci'aa, ist, 122 . 
j Dress,' Grecian, 128 ; Roninn, 201 , 39 *^ U 
j die<*, ip lyt'h century, 3 « 5 ' ; .r 

' Demp"rle«, 430 ,, .p' 4 . 

i Dfi'vr, Kw.'* ' 

1 Dns.'h R'-poh'.'t. ’'i'" ' ^ 

i'l'C.-.t (• vSi-'i,..'. the C'arU,* 

1 " ' 9 .',i , , . 1 , : -Wv", •am m Engfumi 


Ei»?.v.sA, p.mCip.ilJty of. 2tVi 
Edgehill, battle rd", 3S4' 




%;::gmMXA 



of, 375. 

;i^'duc»iUon WtJwjfc Gwelcs, , 

, Iliads, VI. €>f England, reign cf, 33^ ^4d’’ 

5 antiquity 1 -j ; its jreog- 

raphy, <3; ^^ir-nktuRneas df, 14; luero* 
glypliics, J4 i6 ; chronology, 1:7 i castes, 
20, 31 ; architecture, as; sculpture, »3 ; 
yelilfioc, 24 : manqfactnres, ^3. 

Elb.n, 45^. 

Eiectric'ty, Franhrui's dtscoveric'? tr,, 43^. 
Ei< 5 Styi rise of, among the Creeks, lao. 
Eujtabeih afKwgiaud, reign of, 330 “ 346. 
Erubalining, practice of, among Egyptians, 
as. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 4&6. 

Emperors, the Roman, i8.y, too. 

Empire, ilte Eastern Roman, aai ; the 
German, in Middle Ages, 285- 487. 
England, njcanirigof name, 326 ; Chnstiani- 
awLtior/ ot, 27 -; ; history of, in Middle* 
4\gcb, 2JI - 295 ; efii-ct of Nornun con- 
quest, : nncRr Ht-nry VIII., 325- 
330 : under iln* Stuarts, 35o~ 3 f> 4 -.‘ socdal 
f^jiiditiou of in 17th cet»tuJ*y, ,5^3, 384. 
EirAminottdas, 10 ?. 

Kta, ihe Christian, true beginning of ,iS'; 

,EW»,'Earl c.{, 343 
jEs«tui'g, battle of 433. 

Ethnology, detimiion of i. 

Etrusoans, the, 131. 

Euripides, rai. 

Exodus, the, tiy ftat*- 
Eylau, bauie of 45^*- 

EaKa»a\, 484. 

FatlierSp-the Cliri&tian, 200. 

Fedtraljonfi, Creek, iio. 

Etivulalisin, 241 “ 346 ; dedine of, 314- 
Fief, nature of, 141$ 343 ’ 

Fi®lding,’' 437 . 

Florence, history of in Middle Ages, 397, 
398- 

Food, Rohian, 203. 

Vrance, meaning of the term, 216 ; founda- 
tiem of 234 iMsgintiings of 287, 288 : 
Under CarloyingianK, a8S ; Ca(>eUan 
kh;g8 of, 289 : under House of Valois, 
290 ; under Lours XIV#, 3(>iJ - 379, 
Franchise, the Latin, 147. 

Fmiktbrr, Treaty of 4^ 


FW#h^i':'^njamlai 433 * ,436* 

Frankat moaning ©f the iHford*iisb; mrmskwi 

of by, 31b, 334- 

Frederick Barbaro»8aMj?^f 363^ 396 ; BukO 
I of Saxemy, 321 ; Oeaot Palatine, 3^3; 

I William, 397. ’ ' 

I French Resolution, 409-449. 

I Fulton, 439. * 

j Gaoks, 44. 
j Gainsborough, 238. 

I Galileo, 349, 380. 

(Cdlia Cisaipina, i "4i. 

GaJvani, 43a. 4.56. 

Galvanism, origin of, 432 
Ganien, the four CiecKU), iry, 118. 
Garibaldi, 472, 473. 

Gas-lights, first use of, 4 $4- 
Cauf settlement of Teutonic tribes io, 
224. 

Gaols, seat of. in Italy, 13 1 ; blirrrmg of 
Rome by, 133 ; tapiuvc of Rome by, 

142. 

OiniserK', 210. 

Gentleman, origin of the, 771. 

<jet*Iogy, foundation of 433, 

George L ot LtigLind, reign of 392, 393; 
II., rt*Ign’ of 394; lie, ujjgii of 395, 
3i)f> , 111., 4 sH; IV.. 458. 

Gtiwnany, Empire of ii, Middle Ages, 2S5- 

Ghi£^enin*:s, 295, ayh. 

Gibbo:i, 43S. 

Gibraltar, meaniug of term, 230. 

Gioja, 309. 

Chrondists, the, 419, 4.'!i, 424. 

Glass, introduction of, in windows, :t,So. 
Godfrey of H(jui]lon, iGo. 

Gt^cthe, 4S4. 

GoMsmiihj 438* ' 

Good Hope, Gape of donbletf 310. 

Goths, ao8, 209 ; ovigina! liotue of, 2 '^. 
Gracchus, 1 iber ins, 159, i6*> ,: Gaiwa, ».6o. 
Granicus, battle of T05. 

Great Britain, origin of name, 391. 

Greece, history of, 73 ray ; race, 74 ; 

raphy of, 75 , states of, 76 ; legends J>r, 
78, 79; movements of races, Si, 82: 
colonies, 82 ; esrliesi hiatory, 84 ; 
growth of Sparta and Athens, 85-90; 
Persian invasions «f, 91? -98; t^« of 
Pericles^ 98, 99; Polopoonesku war, 






Wtoi lO* ,t and Thfcbat^ supretiri'' 

‘ ^ -. tcy, ‘^si'prnniacv of Mac«tktt»ia, 

i©;i* t04 ; U^-!f history, i - 1 ^ i ; ctvili* 

; ' '' cation of, i)t4 i.?9 
iaWsefe sV-ciaty, ir^. 

* Gregory Najsian^en, *oo. 

‘'-Oregory Vll.^Mso. .. 

• Gfina^la, napuirr of, • 

Greyi I-ady Jana, .140. 

Orinim, Jacob And ’»Vi!liaro, 4«3. 

Guelphb, thrt, .'95 
Guiipov.'der, cRect of, ij;u. 

Gustav WH AdoiphnSs 3+15, y66 
Gutenberg;, 313, 

i 

IfAMtUTArf, t50. 

Hamilinji, Sir Wiriiaui, .j«3 
liamites, their icprescuUtiv'e, 3. 
ilai.dcll, 438. 

Hatuiibul, 151 153 

Haniio, 08 

ilapsbuvg, origin of House of, ufi-r 
Hargjdaves, 439. 

HaroLUi al Kdochid, 231. 

Hai>xy, 38 1 , 

Hawtliornt', 486. 

•Haydn, 439. 

HebreA's, the, 38- 
H«geh 483. 

Hegira, date of, 

Hellas, 75 

Heuiy fi. (of EiigUtid;, -2H9 ; VII. (of 
Kny,l.T.r)d\ 205 . Vlll, (of Englaiid}, 
leign of, 3^3-; iio; 111. (of France), 
3^; IV. (of rraiice), 338, 339; IV 
(Krnperov of f a'nnaj.vh 350. 

Heniy, Prince ot Purtt'j:,ah, 309. 

HcTtwJotU!!;, ^4 122* 

Herechel, William, 436 
Hesiod, lao. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 14- 16. 

Hildebrand, 349, 250 

tlimlooss, the, 50 - 34. 

History, dafiintiori of r ; a ifhif, 6; earliest 
theater of, i». 

Bohcnlmclcn, battle of, 44H. 

Holbein, 347. 

HointT, 78, 79, 90, 119, lao- 
Horace, 188. 

HoniT4u« Cocks, 138. 

Houses, description of Roman, 206 
Hovrartl^ Catherine, 349 ; John, 435. 


'■Hhgttrnot, onijjlh hThhiuei ;3'34, , , ‘ 

Humboldt .AtoMtnder voif^:49,3 *; ^ * * ‘^,aV 

H ume, David, 437, 4381 . ^ ' 

Hungary, revolution o^ in il##, 476^ *77, 
tlyUos, iS, xq. 

iMiUiKAToft, meaning of, 171, 

India, Alexander's tJxpedilion to, 106# hh*fef 

qucM i;i, by Britich, 396. ' ' 

Innocent ill., at t. 

Ixivnuii-tas, .sketch of, iu x8iU century^ 41 ^ , 
Ionia, revolt of citiCSi. of, qi. 
lonians, ch*t.racttt)i' of, 83, 84. ' 

Jpsus, battic' of, 108- 'I 

iK-ihelh, .{99. 

Isi.icl, kingdom of, 40. 
lawns, battle of, J05. 

Italy, ia Middle Ages, 295- 29K ; uniAcAtiioii 
of, 470 - 473. : 

Ivry, battle of ^38. 

J av oioth, origin of the name, 393. 

J acf Miard, 439 

James I. of Eiigl.iiir], 350 - .^52 ; II, 502. 
Jaim'., temple of, 1S6. . •* 

Ji.oa, bstllc of 451 . 

Jerome, -to I . * ’ 

Jeruiiidcui, dectruc turn of by Titus, 41 ; 
enpiuic of In Ciusakrs, zix>; 4 rinj!:^^ 
of 260. 

Jev's, their plice in history, 42,. 

Jean of Are, a>>. 

John of I'ldiJiind, 29^- 
John.ion, Sa.nuol, 437. 

Josephine, 4z8. 

Jourdan, 428, 443, 44^,. 

Judah, kingdom of 40. 

Jugcrum, 143 wrAV. 

Julian ihc slate, aoa 
Justinian, reign of, zzi, aa3, 

Juvenal, 189. 


K ant, 431. 

Kepler, 380. 5 ’ 

Kings, divine right cf 351. 

Knight, dress and etpiipment of, fli6|k 
Knighthood, ceremonial of, ' 

Koran, the, '’*4. 

Koswtith, 476* ^ • 

LAteARVM, the, 


'4 









|#i|ii«tt. ^r, tlj'<iv'''»09. 

|awti^5 it«r, 'ol, 294 * ' '• .V 

l^t3(4Mier» Sir 

ti«iiigwi)4'e&, 'thA . Tftttwsjp^, ': ^ the.,., -BUo: 

; mmiAt »i9 s the Celtic, atS; ihe Re- 

mance, 2734 , - '•' •^'''^ 

lApljacc, 437. 

Liiliiis, the lacsi the, % 32* 

L«u4 35J- 

|#vtiii»ier, 432, 436. ■ 

M'W, John, MS. 

the civil or Roman, a»i. 
ija'iVst, English penal, 435. 

League, the Achaean, j,io ; the Smalcaldic, 
323 ( Hanseatic, 277, 278; Lombard 
• 378. 

.LeaTTningj revival of, 313 -314 
381, 388. 

■'Lsweci^^r; Lavl of, 34,5. 

Letpeiic, battle of, 433. 

L«h|iid=i&, <35, 96. 
liCbpoId, 469. 

Ix‘pidus, 175. 

Les'-ing, 438. 

LeUets, the disuse of, in Middle Ages, 

^73. 

Lcnctia, battle of, 103. 

Leverrier, 484- , 

Library, the Aietiandt ian, t/os 229. 
Lk'hiia,!' law. the, 143 
Licfere, the 'R(» nan, 13S neftr 
Liebig, 4S4 

Literature., Hindoo, 52, ';3 ; Feo^^ian, f>J: 
early Roman, 157; Rotrjao, iS8’; char- 
aclcristics of European, 5 u r8th century, 
43Tt French, in iSth century, 4a<,>. 
!.-ithographv, mvctiuon of, 4^14.. 

-iWr L33> r34/»^Jh 

Locls:e,,43i.. _ ■ / 

Lodi* bsattle of Bridge of, 4^3. 

Logarithms, invention of, jSt. i 

Lombards, 217, 323, 348. 

Loinl'wdy, Charlemagiic king of, 237 ; 

I.4;agiil» of, 296- 
‘Long Parliament, 333, ’ 

J-omioe, 482, 

Louis Napobpn, early cartjer oL 465-: 
{(fu^ it Hat hy< 467 ; becomes Blmp^ror, 

-iLO'U!.-. FhihyitTe, 464, 465. 

, Lomis le DelxiuiWirey ajg i ilX. , ^64, 265 ; 


Xin.,is* 9 I XIV., 36® - 3791 -XV., 4 d 0 . 

' 4*oj XVX.p 410-433 j X^ICL, 455,' 
, 45 ^ » 4 ^ 3 . 464. 

Lucretius, 1.88. 

TLuiteviHe, Treaty of, 448. ‘ «** 

Luther, Mania, 32a 
LUlzen, battle oi, 3hfi>, 455. 

Ltjxury, Roman, 158. 

Lydia, 63 note. 

Macaulay, 485. 

MajCedonia under Philip, 1103, 104; tubju.. 

gallon of, by Rume, j», 

Magellan, 31a. 

I M.igcnla, battle of, 472, 

! Ma'^ianisitv, 61. 

' M;igua Chaita^ 39,1 

^ Magna Crxna, i.,: ; suhrKieci by Romuns, 
146. 

Magyars, 218. 

Maneiho, 14. ^ ■ 

Manner^, English, 3^'«, 

Manufbeturer, bahylorhim, 64 ; Florentine, 
i 2CJ7 ; English, 3OX. 

I M.nat, 425. 

; Marathon . liattlc of, ot- 
I M,;rdonius, !mM>ioa ot Greece by, 9*. 

I Mavengo, h<m)c of, 44S. 

I Maria Tlu-ivs.a, 3 )7, 'yjS- 

Msiit*. Ariioiiifttc, 424. 

Marins, u>x, 16a. 

Mariborough, Dulvc of, 37R 
Marriage, Roman, 205. 

Martel, Lh irles, 225, 230, 231. 

Martial, iS8, • 

Mary de Medici, 369... 

Mary 1 . (of England), 340; IL (of Eng 
land), 362 i Queen of btuJs, 340 
Mabsilia, 82. 

MaitrtC^ pf Saxony, 323. 

Merit'!?, the, 55, 36. 

Medici, Loren/o ck, 207 ; Catherine (it. 

884 * 387- 
Mendeissohti, 487. 

Messenians, wars of Sparta with, 87. 

Metz, sun-ender of, ^483. 

Meyerbeer, 4S6. 

Mill, John Stuart, 484. 

Miltiades, 93. 

Milton, 3R2, 388. 

MirabtaU] *»i4. ' ‘ 

Mitbridates, tOa. 



*»rty tiri; of, ' c^iix««ter 'd|- 

systvni aaR f tetli aa?. ' 

m^nrsBi, ^ 

Monlcft, .rise of, ayy, 376. ' ■, i 1 

348. 

Monj^sqoteo, 437* 

Montibirt, Sir Simmij, 

Thomas, 4B5- 

Moreau, 438, 443. 

Morse, Professor S. F. B., 487. 
Mow^:t?|aralng of, 454. 

French tievolutionary party | 
’•<$alie)djthe, 419. 

Mozart, 43>- I 

Murat, 452, t 
Murillo, 383, 388. 

Musie, founders of modem, 43a. 

Mycale, battle of, 98. 

Mythology, Greek, 115- 117, 

Nabqnassar, era of, 33. 

Nabopolassar, 35. 

Nantes, edict of, 33S 
Napier, 381. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 437 ; early campaign 
* of, 44a - 44s ; made Emperor, 449. 
Napoleon III., 465“ 470. 

Naseby, battle of, 336. 

Nailonal Assembly, doings of the, 413- 
419. 

Navarre, foundation of kingdom of, 499. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 35, 36. 

Necker, 411, 412, 4J4. 

Nelson, 448, 450. 

Nero, 189, 

Newton, 380, 381, 387, 

; Nice, 469. 

Niciaii, Peace of, roo. 

Nile, battle of the, 445. 

Nimcgtien, Peace of, 374. 

Niueteentth century, chaTacterbtios of the, 

441* 

Nir)nveh, description of, 34 : it* fall 34.^ 
Normans in England, a43,,^^34i4: origlu <^f, 

. a88, 289. 

/Norsemen, invasion of France by, aSR. 
Notableis, As;G; 0 mbly of tlie, 412 . 

0’CoNK».t.L» Daniel 459. 

Getaviufi, *75i, 178. 

<>d5acer« a>^ m. 


' Otiiax, 229, ' ' ^ ‘ 
‘Oracles,' 117* ' 

‘■Orange, . 

^ Ordeal, 274. ' 
-Origen, aoo, ‘ \ 

"Orl^ns, Maid' 391. ^ 

Ostracism, 94, ^ 

Otbo I., '* 83 , i'88v‘4ii» „v. ,■ 

Ovid, 188. *• 

Paoe, meaning of term, 267* -tt 

Painting, rise oC in England, 43*, 

Palace, mayors of the, 225, ' 

PaiKd power, growth of the, 24/ 23 1. ! 

Parliament, origin of English, 294 : EngH# 
under James I., 331 ; undar Chaiiets 1#' 
352 ; the Long, 353 ; Jlarebonc'S. 

Paris, siege of, in 1870, 481, 482. 

Parr, Catherine, 329. ' 

Partltenon, the, tsy ; cut of, 73, *’ 

Pascal, 382 

Patricians, the Boraan, 135. 

Pavia, batUe of, 322. 

Peldsgi, 76, 77. 

Pelopidas, 102. 

Pepin, 225. 

Pericles, 98, 99 ; ar an orator, 123, w - 
Persecutions of early Chrisdans, 195 -14I, 
Persia, Emjnra of, ■s-6x 
Peter the Hermit, 254-256, a6c> ; the G»*?at 
402-407. 

Petition of Right, 35a. 

Pharnace*, 170^ 171. 

PbiirsaJia, battle of, 170, 

Philip, King of Macedon, 103, 104 ; AngiW 
‘ tua, 2t>2,- 2^3, 289, 29 .? : 1 1., of Spair* 
character of, 33*; marriage oi^ wit^' 
Mary of Elngland, 340. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, aSt, 

PhiTriiciHO*, the, 43-49. 

Phrvfda, 6fi wte, 

Piano-fc*r»4, invention ofi 434. 

Pindar, 121. ' 

Pisistrahjs, *70. > 

Pitt, William, 394, 395. 

JPius IX., 47®. 47t* 

Pkintagenets, tft«, 293- 
Plataea, battle of, 97. 

Plate, J24» 

Brians, eatiy uppresstoti' oi 

: 443. ' '1 '' 




I* 
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